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ae coe continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 
and other Cou! 


f Subscribers residingin remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly FS ptm soe ray in a wrap} 
vance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai M 
ntries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


r, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam: 
alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


Edition 
or France 
(samus HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


LL Works of PAINTING, SC ULPTURE, or 

ARCHITECT Wigner intentod for the ensuing EXHIBI- 
joN at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must besent in on MONDA 

o or by Six EY in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 4th of 

NEXT. afte after which time no Work can possibly be received, 

per caD a Works be received which have already been publicly 


ani other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


_— SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 

ef yee Academy will not hold itself accountable in ony, 
wate injury or loss, nor can it und papa pay the carriage of 


package whi h may be forwarded 
“He ries of Works to be disposed 





a2 may be e communicated to 





Reval MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
XHIBITION ¢ or MODERN PAtETINGS AND WORKS 
oF ART.—The EXHIBITI ried of 1848 WILL OPEN in JUNE, 
snd Pictures should x sent 80 =e not tater than La lst ro 


Pictures tt 


ill ck faa forward an: 
fe ro aie m previously 


by parties (to whom an Exhibition n Circula ular 
— if delivered to them seapesvey patese the 27th May. 
or other expenses id by the Institution 
Ly orks from ‘Artists. to to f- 1 he Exhibition Circular 
followi 
The Heyw 


sen 
My are offered :— 
Medal for the best Painting in Oil, illustrative 
of some foeldent = British History, being an original com 
and not before exhibit 


posi- 
“the Heywood La Medal, and 51. in money, for the best 


Sab to all competitors. 
ris are 0 n 
Fg cod edal, a in money, f for the atest 





ood Silver 


N the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
ESTANT SOLA SLISUERES y a Mette NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES. MAN, Vernon 
House, Brixton- hill, will t ny found all the advantages of a superior 
first P Professo’ aa —~ the ‘ aes ete 
rsi e domestic ar ents reple 
with comfort, yond t the hig —— 





100,000 VOLUMES._HOOKHAM’S 

BESUsH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, established 1764, now contains upwards of 100,000 
volumes of English, French, and Italian Books. Several copies of 
every new book of Voyages, Travels, Bi phy, Memoirs, History, 
Fiction, &c. are taken on the day of publication ; the permanent 
annual ‘addition to this Library being more than 1,500 volumes, 





oat references. 
OTICE _* ARTISTS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS of the USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL ARTS, 
ond ito PATENTEES of NEW INVENTIONS or WORKING 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, INCORPORATED 
BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1838, 

The DIRECTORS beg to acquaint the above parties that the 
Institution (now closed) will A gad Lg ~ reception of Works 
of mort durin the Month of means of extensive 
wer menses A pat oss a the 2 PREMISES, WORKS of ART 
bay er bited with greatly-increased advantages 

e 


It is aaeereaiasd (as far as may be practicable) that a separate 
Table or Glass Case shall be appropriated to each Depositor who 
forwards illustrations of the process of his with 


of nearly a ual number of volumes F pe sold ata 
reduced pelos “otter the first demand has subside he te terms of 
subscription will be forwarded, post free, on lication to Hook- 
ham’s Library, 15, Old Bond-street, opposite Stattord: street. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 


Now ready, Gratis, 
A N IMPROVED PLAN for the FORMA- 
TION and SUPPLY of READING SOCIETIES.—This 

Plan is so simple, and its operation so perfect, that Families in the 
most distant Tag of the Kingdom are adopting it in preference to 
the more cost yet. inetticient, mode by which Book Clubs have 
been hitherto supp! 

Sent gratis, an free to orders inclosing two stamps, ad- 
dressed to Messrs, Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 








finished work. 
Parties will be furnished with full apes on application at 
nt-street : if by personal application, from 


o'clock. 
The INSTITUTION will be RE-OPENED to the Public early 
in APRIL next. 
R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


HE POLYTECHNIC ASSOCIATION and 
8ST. GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB, 5, Cavendish: 

connexion with me 45 BR POLYTEC HNIC INSTI UTION, 
which was Incorpo: he Home of in 1838.—Subscribers a: 
Tes! ak informed th that the ms of the Association and C: lub, 

with New: Periodicals, and Chess, contfnue open during 
the short } period "of the: close ott the Institution. "Early. in Apri 
next, the Subscribers of the will be as usual 
to the Institution, pony ‘ sit its extensi and i 
forthe present year became payable after the 1st of 














he Heyw 
baa Street t Architecture vith hop 
Fronts,and Offices This Prize is limited to Artists 3 in 
Manchester, or within a distance not exceeding fifty miles there- 


The Council do not consider themselves bound to award a Prize 
ene Wak beexhibited which shall appear to them deserving 


_GEORGE WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 


POYAL } INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—The Council having reported to the Members, at 
the General Meeting, on Pets the ist jnst.. their decision 


January last. 
R. L LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 





8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE ror 1847 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt of 12 Stamps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindvostance, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had separately by enclosing two Stamps. 


ey we jes wre Cootanatl 





Published this d Y” No. XI. 
\ TILLIS'SS MONTHL PRICE- CURRENT 
of LITER. ATURE, 32 pages royal 8vo. price 3d. sta 
gentaining. in addition to a Register of all New ie By- ry 
oe e of an extensive Collection of SECOND 





T°,» BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 

OTHERS. — Mr. PAGE is lastrested to SELL * the well- 
established TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, 
together with a PUBLIC LI ay ey situate in a first: 
class neighbourhood at the West he business is rapidly 
increasing, and will be an wate ae, to many_ persons 
ay 9001. —Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, ypancras: 





relative to the Designs and Essa, 
ite Beane | Medallion and, for the Medals of the ‘institute for the 
pure, COMPET TITORS are hereby informed that the Report 
is open to their inspection, in the Library of the Institute, on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays, between the hours of 10 a.m. 
aad 5 pm. ; and that the Drawings and Essays, together with the 
letters of unsuccessful Competitors, will be delivered to 
them on application to the Librarian. 
16, Lower Grosvenor-street, Feb. 24, 1848, 


ARTU UNION OF LONDON: incorporated by 
Charter —Subscription of 1848.—Each Prizeholder at 
Anna Distribution will entitled to select FoR HIMSELF a 
Work of Art as. a and every Subscribe “¥ will receive for 
ression of a Line Engravin F. Bacon after 
THE PRISONER OF GisoRs” arena ¢ = 
oe illoa's LALLEGHO" aud 

mn’: * . 
with the Tex 8 0’ and 





an i 

4 Wanner, 
Wood Engra 

if IL PEN SEROSO, 


GEORGE GODWIN 


.LEWIS Pocock, } Hon, Secs. 


Trafalgar-square, January, 1 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
SCIENTIFIC IN rRuct el i at Course 


HATORY, 2 Y, the 6th of 
Tei 4544. - an END = = sist July. 

Every eae an, aes the he geesion, is 

sin 
Thre days a 
nm ” 

om hours of attendan 
* perticulars may be to the 
ni the Office of the College, Hanover-square. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


HE HAKLUY'T SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 

‘ MEETING of this 8 

RIURSDAY NEXT, the 2nd March, at the’ B. 5 | a 12, 
‘equare, ‘the Chair will be taken at T'wo o'clock pre: 














PED SERVICE INSTITUTION, White- 
REVENTEENTH Members are. respectful ully informed’ that the 
RE ADAY, the ath March. The Chair will be taken at Teo 


By order of the Council 
LEWIS H. J. TONNA, See. 


| RTER HALL._HANDEL’S ACIS and 

cis, Mr. Sims Reeves),and MEN DELSSOHN’S 

b will be performed at Exeter 

NEXT! March 2, under the 

em! Mr. Hullah'y Best The Chorus will consis of 

bet will a 2h <f upwards 4 50 Perforn: a — 
. 58 each respectively, may be had 

fall’ sat Strand; Mr. Fentum, Strand ; Mr. hates” 

Bai Moon, Carlton iaow. 12, 

Messrs. 











O BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and 
OTHERS. —SOUTH W ALES. — Mr. PAGE is dir ected b by 
i pe Eropet ietor, who is itn to DISPOSE of the TRADE ofa 
LLER, STATIONER, and PRINTER, eligibly situate 
pi this delightful aa ay ‘The Yeturns are respectab! e,and may 
upon for qe to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and 

Veluer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapsi 


IRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
OLOUK DRAWINGS by the BEST MASTERS.— Messrs. 
DICKINSON & CO. beg to inform those who are studying the 
Fine Arts that they have on hire Drawings by all the first masters 
of the day—viz. Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, Jenkins, 
Absolon, Oakley, Books of B &e. 7 
Prints, 





&c. lent for the evening. 
eek inson & Co, 114, New Bond-street. 





28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
February, 1848, 


THE b fallowing LIST of NEW and CHOICE 
KS is selected from Cc. E. MUDIE'S | Jatalogue, 

and will serve to ipttente the character of his LIBRARY. Several 

sets of EVERY NEW WORK OF INTEREST are added on the 

day of publication. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Subscriptions, Two, Three, Five, and Ten 
Guineas per annum. 


1. Voyage of the Samarang. 


28. Sermons by oy Stanley, 
2. Low’s Sarawak. &e. m P 


Martineau, 
Church of the Future. 
Protestant Reformation in 


rance, 
. Friends in Council. 
Notes from Life. 
[ennyson’s Princess. 
Year of Consolation. 
Warfaring Sketches. 
Men, Women, and Books. 
Eastlake on oil Painting. 
Modern Pai 


. Visit to the Harts Moun- 


tains. 
. Miigee’ 's Switzerland. 
9. Letters from the Danube. 
10. Sterling's "s Essays. 
11. Carlyle’s Works, new editions. 
2. Lindsay's Christian Art. 
13, Lives of the Lord Chancel- 


lors. 
14. Life of Lord Hardwicke. 
15. Life of Mrs. Fry. 

16, Miss Pardoe’g Louis xiy. 
17. i of Mdlle. 


18. uikeor s of Mrs. odolph: 
19. Henry the Fourth, = James. 
. History of the Bank, 
2), Prescott’s Peru. 
22, Ruxton’s Mexico. 
Alison’s Europe, new edition, 
i. 4 's Posthumous 





Jesse’s ieee of London, 
Congregational Lectures. 
Coquerel’s C' hristianity. 
Levana, by Richter. 

Night Side of Nature. 

Omoo and Typee. 

ase and Then, 


gzela. 
s+ ~ a of the Albany. 
Jane Ey) re. 

Norman’s Bridge. 

Grantley Manor. 

Mark Wilton. 

The Sketches. 

~~ Peasant and his Land- 


ord. 
Hall and Hamlet. 
Leonora, 
56. Wuthering Heights. 
&e. 


inna na $8 
~ 


- 


RE Dasasdladade 


Mont- 


From Oxford to Rom 
Mission of the ‘Comforter. 





23. 
24. 
Wor 
25. D‘Aubignc’s Germany and 
26. 
27. 


* A Post-office order for Three Guineas, payable to CHARLES | 


EDWARD MUDIE, and accompanied by a reference in town, 


will enter a year’s subscription, and secure Twelve Volumes (ex- | 


changeable at pleasure) from the above List, or from the latest 
Lists of Messrs. Murray, Longman, Colburn, Bentley, Chapman & 
Hall, 4G Chapman, Moxon, Smith & Elder, & 


C. E. Mudie, 23, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





CED BOOKS of every class, recently purchased. and price 
ylow. The entire Catalogue is composed o fresh Books 
every month, 


Just ready, Gratis, 
WILLIS’S CATALOGUE of WORKS on 
NATURAL HISTORY, at very low prices. 
*y* The following Classed Catalogues have been recently 
published :— 


No. I. Theology. 
Greek and Latin Classics. 
Speedily will be published, the following Classes :— 
No. IV. Topography and Antiquities. 
V. Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. 
VI. —— Books. 


Any of the above will be forwarded, Gratis, on applica- 
tion to G. Wik is, “GRAND PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN. 


OSEPH LEONARD, Avctionesr, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect - 
fully solicited, and for which prompt retarpe will be made. 
OSEPH LEONARD. 
ANCHESTER, SH EFFIELD, AND 
LINCOLNSHIRE R AILWAY. — 101. PREFERENCE 
SHARES.—The Public are informed that the whole of this Stock 
has now been taken up, and no more seumeuians for it can be 
entertained. By order of 7 Direc’ 
JAMES MEAT DOWS, 
J. H. HUMFREY, 































" } Secretaries, 
_ Sheffield, Feb. 21, 1848. 


TEW INVENTION. — Barrirt & Co.'s 

registered ELONGATED LEAD EVER-POINTED PEN- 
CIL- CASE. The great objection to the usual pencil-case, “ that it 
is continue lly requirin fresh lead, and often at the moment most 
inconvenient,” is remedied in the above improved case, the full 
size of which is made to work in one length, two and a half inches 
of lead (instead of less than three-quarters of an inch, as on 
usual plan), and contains within itself a supply of twelve inches. 
Smaller sizes in proportion.—Sold wholesale at 173, Fleet-street, 
Lengen , and may procured at most of the usual pencil-case 
venders. 


P UBLIC BATHS and WASHHOUSES. 
President—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Chairman—WILLIAM COTTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM HAWES, Esq. 

The Committee for Promoting the Establishment of Baths and 
Wash-houses for the Labourin ng Classes earnestly appeal to the 
benevolence of the Public for donations to defray the expense of 
completing their pe Establishment, in Goulston-square, W hite- 

chapel. One he Bath-house been brought into use, 
one during the five months ending at Christmas last upwards o 

000 baths have been taken. The funds placed at the disposal of 
the Committee have been insufficient to meet the expenses already 
incurred in erecting the building; and, in the present circum- 
stances of the labouring classes in London, the greater portion of 
whom are almost wholly destitute of the means of attaining such 
a degree of cleanliness as is essential to the preservation of hen Ith, 
the speedy completion of the building is very greatly to be desired 

The Irish subscriptions in the spring of 1847, the elections in the 
summer, and the commercial distress in the autumn, induced the 

ommittee to postpone any appeal for additional donations, but 
the very unusual extent to which sickness now prevails, the possi- 
bility of the my pee being Ra! bya most fatal disease, the 
essential value of 4 i, the vital importance 
to all classes of society rm pecan out measures tending to promote 
the public health, ond the duty of caring for those who have not 
the means of duly ‘providing for their own necessities, induce the 
Committee again EAL to the public at large for its generous 
consideration of this most important objec 

Donations are received at the Bank of England (to the credit of 
Messrs. Samuel Jones Loyd and others, the Trustees); by almost 
all the Bankers in London ; and at the Committee Room. 

JAMES FARISH, ‘ 
JOHN BULLAK, * } Hon. Secs. 
Committee Room, 3, Crosby-square, Jan. 1 
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MUSEMEN iT and INSTRUCTION 
by RPENTER | & WESTLEY’S WOM. 
PHANTASS TUR ss ARENT TERNS, the CHRO 
TROPE and DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
variety of Sliders, including Natural History, C 
le and Plain ‘Astronomical, Views in the Prt Land, Serip- 
&c. No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp, ina 
q No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 4/. 14s. 6d. The above 
are sup pied with Lucernal Microscopes and 7 Sliders, at 3ls. 6d. 
extra. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very superior. 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with plates, 2s., or 2s, 6d, by post ; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manufac- 
tunen CARPEN -ENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, London, 


LIBRARY 0 OF SPLENDID AND VALUABLE BOOKS, COL- 
LECTED BY FREDERICK, EARL OF BESBOROUGH. 
Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on 
MONDAY, April 3rd, and ‘follows ing days, at 1 o'clock precisely ; 
including the London Gazette, from the apnoea 131 vols. 
very rare—The Marlborough Gems, 2 vols. very rare—The Devon- 
shire Gems, excessively rare—W orlidge’s Gens, original edition, 
3 vols. — Museum Florentinum, 10 vols. — Disseldorff, Dresden, 
Houghton, Luxembourg, and — Galleries—Loggie di Raffaello 
nel Vaticano, &. 3 vols. —Claude Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. — Van 
Dyke’s Portraits, 2 vols.—Teniers’ Portraits of Painters— Walpole’s 
Painters and Engravers, 5 vols.—Piranesi Opere, 17 vols.—Vertue’s 
Heads and Monuments—Antichitadi Erco — 9 vols.— Kit-Cat 
Club — Montfaucon, | Ba lg E epatanee, ) 5 vols. — Stuart’s 
i. 4 vols.—Wood’s Balbeec and Palmyra, 2 vols.—Vitruvius 
5 vols.—Hamilton’s Campi Phiegreei, Etruscan Anti- 





TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
I bagrernes J. & R. M'CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Acexts to the Rovau Acapeny, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every tatemation, may be ie application at their Office, as 
above. in Paris, of M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established ae of fifty years), Packer and 
Cc -House Agent to the French Court an tothe Musée Royal. 





Sales dbp Auction. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN NEWINGTON 
HUGHES, ESQ. 

MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC "TION, at their House, 3,Wellington- 
street, Strand, on TUESDAY, February 29th, 1848, pnd eee 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the 
late JOHN N NEWINGTON HUGHES, Esq. of Winchester ; in- 
cluding a very fine copy of Macklin’s Edition of the Holy Bible, 
Macklin’s own copy, with original proof impressions of the Plates, 
7 vols, splendidly bound in red morocco — Hume, History of Eng- 
land, Boyer’s Edition, brilliant impressions of the Plates, 10 vols. 
fine copy in blue morocco — Galerie de Versailles, fine impressions 
— Loggan, Oxonia Llustrata, fine copy, in red_ morocco; Mont- 
faucon, Antiquity = lained, 7 vols. — Piranesi, Vedute de Roma 
—Rossini, Vedute oma — Waterloo, Etchings — An extensive 
Collection of Tracts ‘relative to Sir Thomas Fairfax, &c., of which 
many are very scarce — Historic Gallery of Paintings, large paper, 
7 vols.—Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 3 vols. uncut—Hasted, 
History = Kent, 12 vols.—a fine set of the Fy mall ‘8 Magazine— 
2 bean nnoual Register, Dodsley’s Edition. Also, some interesting 
Manuscripts, including the original and unpublished History of 
the Life of Philip de Mornay, by Brian Fairfax. 


“an be viewed on Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues 





Fine Engravings, Rembrandt's Etchings, Books connected 
with Art, including a set of the Works of Bartsch, the 
property of the late John Riley, Esq. 


7 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
Soman of Literary pregety and Works iNustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, by ager 
street, Strand, FRIDA Marck 10th, and following day, at 
1 o'clock precisely oe = of the Executrix), the VALUABLE 
COLLEC te of are, DRAWINGS, BOOKS, &e. of the 
late JOHN RILEY, Es: of Papplewick, Notts; comprising 
some choice specimens > Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Masson, and 
others ; Drawings by the Old Masters; Etchings by Rembrandt ; 
fine Engravings after Wilkie, Lawrence, Turner, Stanfield, _ : 
Doo, Raimbach, Robinson, and others; Foreign Prints b 
Morghen, Ly onghi, Forster, &c. ; a Collection of Prints iilvateotine 
of the Works of Lord Byron, many, curious and rare; and a fine 
Proof of the * Madonna di S. Sisto,’ by Miller, in maple frame, 
with plate glass, 





FINE ENGLISH PICTURES. 


BY MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, 
their Great Room, mag gh ae, St. James’s- -square, on 
SATURDAY, March lith, at 1 a ecisely, a small COL- 

LECTION of chiefly MODERN Pieru RES, the property of a 
Gentleman ; including the celebrated subject of ‘ The Pet Lamb,’ 
=< another, by W. Collins ; and other good specimens of Romney, 5 
, Kauffman, Wilson, Gainsborough, Westall, Beechey, Smirke, 
Btotivard. Fuseli, Leslie, R.A., Boxall; and some Old Masters, 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CABINET OF ENGLISH PICTURES OF 
JONATHAN PEEL, ESQ. 


BY MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s- square, on 
SATURDAY, March 11th, at 1 o'clock precisely. This <potee 

Cabinet contains ea capital specimens, on a small scale, o: 

each of the following oo Pain 





Elmo: 

Edmondston e 

Goodall 

Tee eat 
ee, 

Linnell 

Morland 


May be viewed two days ding. 


Briggs 
Sir A. FP cattcott 
Chamb 


Collins, R.A. 
Gonstable, R.A, 





and Catal 








THE COLLECTION OF CAPITAL WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS OF MR. HIXEN. 


Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their Great Room, Ki reet, St. James’s-square, = 

Gaeemeat, March 15th, an following day, at 1 o'clock 
ry choice COLLECTION of DRAWINGS in WA ER 


bea rk of De Wint; ; Several aarmin specim f Stan- 
field, R.A., and Hunt; the Views * Fontainebl ti 
Miller; and capital by the be of the following 7 


Cox Montague 
8. rosper Nash 
C. Fielding 
Frazer 
Girtin 
‘allow Hunt 


C 
Cattermole Ince Varley 
Cotman Knight Wright. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Barnett 
Bentley 
Bonington 
Callcott 
Collins 





quities, &c.—Stukeley’s Stonehenge and Abury, 2 vols.—Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana, goa de l’Académie oyale, 73 vols.—At- 
kins’s Gloucestershire, large paper—Aubrey’s Surre: , 5 vols.— Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, by Thomas, 2 vols.—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.— 
Plot’ 's Oxford and Staffordshire, 2 vols.—Stow’s london, by Strype, 
2 vols. best edition—Lysons’ London and its Environs, illustrated, 
7 vols.— Du e’s Monasticon, 3 vols.—St. Paul's, Origines, Fens, 
ummons, Troubles, &c.— Holinshed’s Chronicles, 3 vols. in a 
Cartel 's History of England, 4 vols. —Rapin and Tindal’s History, 5 
vols. — Fuller's Church History — Clavendon’s Rebellion, 3 vols. 
large paper, in old morocco—Sandford’s Snaceee History of 
i Raw y best edition, by Stebbing, large paper, excessively rare— 
Sandford’s Coronation of James ay fe > alk ws History of the 
House of Yvery, 2v rols. rare— -Collin’ 's History of the Family of Vere 
—Wren’s F or, of the Wren Family, rare— 
Holmes’s Academ y of Armory, rare— Austin * Order of the woe 
—Ashmole’s Order< of the Gar 
—Thurlow’s State Papers, 7 te sy Historical Colles: 
tions, 8 vols. pl paper— Prynne’s Parliamentary Writs, 4 vols.— 
Statutes at Large, 30 vols.—Lynch’s Cambrensis Eversus, 1662, ex- 
cessively rare—Ware’s Ireland, by Harris, 2 vols.— Keating’s His- 
tory of Ireland —Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond, 3 vols.— 
Edwards’ 's Birds, 7 vols.— Albin’s Birds and Insects, 4 yols,— 
Catesby’s Cae 2 vols.—F loricultural Society’s Transactions, 7 
vols.—Purchas his Pilgrims, 5 vols. — Coryates Crudities — Taylor 
the Water Poet’s Works— Greek and Latin Classics—and Gene 
Literature, in om, condition. 
Catalogues are being prepared. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN. 


Important Sale of Camellias, including some of the finest 
Plants in the Country. 


ME. J.C. STEVENS is favoured with instruc- 
tions from Messrs. LODDIGES, "ie wren oes consequence 
of the near ee of the lease of part of their oat to 
announce for SALE by AUCTION, on the Premises,on WEDNES- 
DAY, March ist, and pers day, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the first 
portion of their stock of CA} LIAS, many of which are of 
unusually fine growth (some 15 feet high . T hey consist of most of 
the favourite varieties and a few new species, and all the Plants 
are well set with flower buds. 
May be viewed the day prior and Nae of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had on the Premises, and of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden. 


\ R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
+ 125, Fleet-street, on MONDAY the 2sth, and TUESDAY 
the 29th of tae the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; ; in- 
cluding Blackwood 's Edinburgh Magazine, from its commence- 
ment in 1817 i 1843, 54 vols., with the celebrated Chaldee Manu- 
script inserted—Valpy’s F ‘amily Classical Library, 54 vols.—Hume 
and Smollett’s England, with Hughes's Continuation, 21 vols. — 
Richard Baxter's Works, 23 vols.—Scrope’s Art of Deer ae 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Vainters, by Dallaway, 5 vols. — nd’s 
Botanic Garden, 9 vols. large paper — Pyne’s oyal wt 3 
Loe P wed coloured — Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols. Plates, 
coloure 














a. 
_ | im a few days will be ublished, price One Shillin, —— 
= published. » in cloth, h, S. sewed; 
HE 


FLAX-GROW 
containing Directions for the Cultivatio 
Preparation of the Fibre, and the Preservation and 4 
Seed ; with particular Instructions for Stall or Box. 
with ‘Linseed Coppennt. 
y GEORGE NICHOLLS, Es 

2nd edition, sued. with additions, from Ve. y VIIL of 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, te 


ER: 
ant, the 
teh 9 

Cattle 


Also, just published, price 1s., 2nd edition, with addi tions, 

On the CONDITION of the AGRICU LTUR RAL 
LABOURER, with SU CoReTtions FOR ITS IMPROY 
MENT. By GEORGE NICHOLL & 

ae Charles Knight, mm » Fleet: street. 
st published, cloth coer fre price 12, 
OFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER 
MANUAL, a ioaieiingn Dies Piseatorial Account of the incipal 
Rivers, Lakes. in England, Scotland. Wy 
= ones. foot edition. Enlarged and improved by ED 
WA JESSE, Esq. Post 8vo. illustrated by sv beautiful Ep 


jute 
“A perfect text-book in every variety of the art. * toung 

can hardly have a more saemalle or elegant companio _ 

Ls — R 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent, vearden’ _ 





Just published, i te 
be ER’'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES 19 
HERODOTUS, for the use of College Students, 8¥0. cloth, 


eA pe P epebonl, penning se with any other eu with which the 
student may safely dispense with any other guide. P; 
excellent introduction Tin Tin = — la 
Henry G. Bohn, York: -street, Covent-garden. 
OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, price 5s, 
a= ew ENGLISH CHRONICLES —viz. Ethelwerd, Asser's 
of A Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, ‘asks 
Rishara of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gixes, Portrait of ‘Aled 
The former Volumes vane :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of En allet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
_. : llaaeae 8 Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Sarm 
ronicie, 





York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, fer 
February, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. 3. GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Portrait, and VoL 
COXE’S MARLBOROUGH, Vol. LL, Portrait of the Duchess 
The recent Volumes of the Stan rary are :—29, Sheri- 
dan’s Life = Faber te Coxe’s neces Vol. L. Portrait 
and Atlas Ranke’s History of the Popes, Vol. 1.—26. Lams 
tine’s Histor a the Girondiste, Vol. LL. —25. Schlege' i 's Philosophy 
of Life, and ee of Language—24. Machiavelli's Histo a 
Florence and Prince—2 zis aed of Painting, Vol. IL- 
22. Coxe’s te of Austria, Vol. I 


Beosns 3 NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. Svo. price 72. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHS, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfully informs the book- buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his vey 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready, It com eres 
on Natural History, Books of P: 
Heraldry, Physics. } Metaphysics, 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, ‘Biblioerenhy Bap 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Languages, 
oyages a and Travels, Games. Sports, and Amusements, &. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upoas 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 











N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125. Fleet-street, and FRIDAY the I and SATURDAY 

the 4th of March, THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of BOOKS, 

in quires and boards, the remaining ston of a Bookseller, de- 

ceased ; 326 tinge op ore to the Antiquarian [tinerary ; 42 Copper- 

-_— Plans of Cottages; 19 Copperpl to Loutherbourgh’s 
Euglish and Welsh Scenery ; Stereotype Plates, &c. 





THE COPYRIGHT, STEREOTYPE PLATES, WOOD 
BLOCKS, &c. OF THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL. 


ane L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
PA Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, March lith, the Copy- 
ype Plates, Wood Blocks, and printed’ Stock (in- 
me PY: 500 300 perfect sets of the four volumes, super-royal 8yo., and 
upwards “of 150,000 a of the PROPLE’S “JOURN AL, a 
popular Periodical of Amusement and Instruction (now in course 
Me weekly publication), illustrated with 124 Wood Engravings, 
from the Designs of Kenny Meadows, Landseer, Hunt, Gillies, &c. 
Among the Contributors will be found the names of Fredrica 
Bremer, Mary and William Howitt, Ebenezer Elliott, Angus B. 
Reach h, Barry Cornwall, Dr. Bowring, Lord Nugent, &e. 








‘BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
——s olume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with siigdonven, 


price 2. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of Cape penne research 7 ; and whether = the ground 
of accuracy, beauty o: or — in- 
vite a ——- with any other a¢ of its 

ig to be distinct, without being so large as to be 
unwieldly ; it has. all that any one can require for general use,and 
all that could be introduced without m: it too _ or too 
expensive, and so counterbalance its principa intention. 
Church of England Quarterly Review. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by ail Booksellers. 








IN PREPARATION, 


HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: 


Relations set forth ina Jaunr along the MANCHESTER, 
SHEPPIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE AILWAY to GRIMS: 
BY_ DOCKS, ¥ FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts by 
c. ope, A.R.A., D. Cox, Jun. T. Creswick, A.R.A., and R. 
Redgrave. A. RA. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ RECANTATION.” 
Insmall 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ONSTANCE: .. TALE. Addressed to the 
Daughters of Englan 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's , ery and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (lately published.) 
Recantation ; or, the Confession of a Convert to 


their new 





the Church of Rome. 68. 
i 








CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREET, 
will publish on March Ist, 1818 :— 


I, 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part VII, 
containing OXFORD, with a View of the City on Steel, and 
Nine Engravings on Wood, from original Drawings by Thome, 
price 1s, 


It. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU: 
THORS. Part IX., price 1s. 6d., completing Vol. ILI. 


I. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA, Put 
XIV. 1s 


IV. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER'S LIBRARY. 
Part XII. 1s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL BIBLE, STANDARD 
EDITION, Part XIL, 4s. The OLD TESTAMENT, in Thre 
Volumes, is now completed. 


vI. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAN), 
STANDARD EDITION. ~- acts 


KNIGHT'S CABIN NET SHAKSPER 
(Reviasne), 18, 6d. sewed ; 2s, 6d, cloth. No. XII. completing tt 
ork. 


Vittl. 
THE CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS OF anes 
SOCIET FOR THE DIFFUSIO 
Ubvae.. Part XIL, la. plain ; 18. 6d. coloured ; completing 





VOLUMES. annie 
Vol. I. price 88. in elegant cloth bind: 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 
A Pictorial and Literary Sketch Book of the British Empit 


Vols. I. & II. (Vol ITT. will be published Mareh 1,) price 5 
ly bound 3 SES 


handsome 
HALF-HOURS WITH THEB 
Edited by CHARLES 14 


Vols, I. II. & ILt. Ss. IV. will be published May 1,) pnt 


each, ely bound in clot 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPDIA. 


London : Charles Knight, 0, Fleet-street; amd sold by sll Be 
sellers in : London and Country. 
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N° 1073 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF 

‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ ‘KNIGHT OF GWYNNE,’ &c. 

. Ist of March will be published, to be continued 
— Monthly, Part L. price 1s., of 


ROLAND CASHEL. 


By Cartes LEVER. 
With Ilustrations by ‘“* PHIZ.” 


Stitched in a neat Wrapper, price Is. the Set. 


€n March 1 will be published (with the approbation of Mr. 
CHARLES Dickens, and uniform with ‘ DomBey ayp Son’), 


THE FOUR PORTRAITS 
OF 


EDITH, ALICE, FLORENCE, 
AND LITTLE PAUL. 


ENGRAVED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
I. K, BROWNE AND R. YOUNG, 
From Designs by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


A few Proofs will be taken off on India paper, at ls. each 
Plate. 


On the 8th of March will be published, price 1s. 
THREE PORTRAITS 
OF 
MINA, IRENE, AND THE LADY 
ADELINE, 
To illustrate the CHEAP EDITION of SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTONS *‘ RIENZL.’ 
Engraved by EDWARD FINDEN, 
From Drawings by J. W. Wricut and A. Bouvirr. 


In 2 vols. post vo. cloth, price 18s. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 
By the AutHor of ‘ Zox.’ 


To form the New Volumes of CuarmMan & HALL’s Series 
or OniGinAL Works OF FicTioN, BloGRArHY, AND GENERAL 
LiregaTvre. (On the Gth of March. 


MR. RICARDO’S 
ANATOMY OF THE NAVIGATION LAWS 
DISSECTED. 


By a BarRIsTER. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 83. 


OUR STREET. 
By Mr. M. A. Trrmarsn, 
Author of ‘Mrs. Perkins’s Lall.’ 
With 16 Plates. 
Second Edition, price 5s. plain. and 7s. Gd. coloured. 


THE WORKS 


Ik EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
BART. 
In separate Volumes, ong price Gs. each, Embel- 


ed with a Frontispiece and Vignette engraved on Steel. 

This Edition, which has hitherto been published by 
essts. Saunders & Otley, ranges in size and appearance 
With the Standard Novels, and comprises (up to the present 
time) the following Works, the Copyrights of several having 
lectin Purchased for the purpose of completing this col- 


List of Works. 
GODOLPHIN. 
ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 
EUGENE ARAM. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 
PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
vated ( Reprinting.) 
er MALTRAVERS. |LAST DAYS OF POMPELL 
( Reprinting.) 
Plays. 
LADY OF LYONS. Price 2s. 6: 
MONEY, Price 9s, Gd. 


PELHAM. 
DSOWNED, 
DEVEREUX, 
\ONI. 
STUDENT. 
= i 
oo MALTRAVERS. 


(Reprinting.) 
(Reprinting.) 


Cuarman & Hau, 186, Strand. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 

Colonel Sir T. MITCHELL'S EX- 
PEDITION into the INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, 
Plates, §c. 28, (Now ready. 


1. 
ERMANN’S TRAVELS through 
SIBERIA, Edited and Translated by W. D. COOLEY, Esq. 
2 vols, Map, Just ready. 


Mr. R. G. DUNLOP’S TRAVELS in 


CENTRAL AMERICA. Map, 10s. 6d. 


SIDNEY HALL’S LIBRARY 


ATLAS of 53 coloured Maps. New Edition. Pert V. 6e. 


Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’s BORNEO 


and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Plates, §c. 318, 6d. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 


SABLNE'S authorised Transiation. Vol. 1/. 12s. 


Colonel 


[Next week. 


vil. 
SHARON TURNERS SACRED 
HISTORY. New Ldition, edited by the Rev. 8. TURNER. 
(Vol. I. on March 31, 
vill. 


The Rev. HW. HORNE’S INTRO- 


DUCTION to the SCRIPTURES, 5 vols, Maps, §c. 638, ; cals, Sl. 


COQUEREL’S CHRISTIANITY. 


Translated by the Rev. D. DAVISON, M.A. 12s. 


MARIE Vou ARNHEIM’S ME- 


MOIRS. Translated from the Original Manuscript. 7s. 


XI. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA; 
DOCTRINE of EDUCATION. From the German. 
xi. 


A New Work On MUSIC and EDU- 


CATION. By Dr. JOSEPH MAINZER, 4s.6d. [Just ready. 


The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR. New Edition. 52. 


or, the 


lds. 6d. 


Lady WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY, 


(1648—1663). New Edition. Square feap, vo. (Just ready. 


Capt. RAFTER’S SAVINDROOG; 


or, The Queen of the Jungle. 3 vo/s, 31s, 6d. 


HAWBUCK GRANGE. By the 


Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ &e. I/lustrations by Phiz, 128.” 


DELABERE P. BLAINE’S ENCY- 


CLOP-EDIA of RURAL SPORTS, &c. 800 Woodcuts, 50a. 


EPHEMERA’S (of Bell's Life) 


HANDBOOK of ANGLING. Wood Engravings, 9s. 


De JAENISCH’S CHESS PRE- 


CEPTOR. With Notes by GEORGE WALKER. lie. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. 4 vols. Plates, 208. ; morocco, 36s, 


Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 


CIENT ROME, New Edition. 1€mo, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 108, 6d. 
XXII. 


By Autan Park Parton, 
18mo, 23, 6. 


POEMS. 


Second Series. 


XXII. 
BANFIELD and WELDS STA- 
TISTICAL COMPANION. (In March. 


Small Svo, 


XXIvy. 


CRESY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. With 3,000 Woodeuts, 3l, 138. 6d. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 


ERY BOOK. New Edition. Plates and Waodcuts, 78. 6d. 


XXVL 
Mr. S. BALL On the GROWTH, 


MANUFACTURE, &c. of PEA-in CHINA. Plates, §-c. 148. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





New Burwineton-street, Feb. 26, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH TIE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE PARSON, PEN, AND 
PENCIL, 
By the Rev. G. Muscrave. 


3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
(On Monday next. 


Il, 

THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES, 

ENTITLED 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

By LE. L. 

An Original Memoir of the Author will be prefixed, 


interspersed with unpublished Poetry of that popular 
Writer. 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. (On Monday neat. 


Ill. 
ROLLO AND HIS RACE; 
OR, THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. 
By Acron Warburton, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. with Illustrations. 
[Now ready. 
IV. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
MRS. CHARLES RICHARDSON’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEEN 
OF PRUSSIA. 
With a Portrait of the Queen. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH. 


I. 
THE PEASANT AND HIS 
LANDLORD. 
Translated from the Swedish of the Baroness KNORRING, 
By Mary Howirr. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


Il. 

RAMBLES IN THE 
ROMANTIC REGIONS OF THE 
HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 

By Hans Crristran ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.’ 

1 yol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


iL. 

FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, 
INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCUPATION OF 
LABUAN AND BORNEO. 

By Lieut. F. Epwin Forses, 
Commander of H.M.S. Bonetta. 


1 vol. Svo. with a highly finished Portrait of the Empress of 
China, and numerous Woodcuts, price ls. 


Iv. 
SWITZERLAND IN 1847. 
By Turopore Mice. 


Translated by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


v. 
HISTORY OF AURICULAR 
CONFESSION. 
By the Count C. P. pe LasTEyRrie. 


Transiated by C. COCKS, B.L. 
The Translator of ‘ Prizsts, WomEN, AND FAMILIES." 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricwarp Bent.ey, New Burlington-street. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





CFes. 9 
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CROKER’S BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
—_>--- 


This day, thoroughly revised, with much Additional 
Matter and Portraits, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 18s. 


BOSWELL’S 
LIFE OF JOHNSON; 


INCLUDING 
THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 


EDITED BY THE 


Ricut Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Quarterly Rebiew. 

*** BoswEtw’s Lire or Jounson’ is the richest dictionary 
of wit and wisdom any language can boast of; and its 
treasures, enlarged and illuminated by the industrious re- 
searches and the sagacious running criticism of Mr. Croker, 
may now be referred to with infinitely greater ease than 
heretofore. We may safely pronounce this ‘ Boswell’ as 
the BEST EDITION of an English book that has appeared in our 
time.” 


Athenacum. 

“ This is a new and thoroughly revised edition. The 
type is large and clear—the notes are brief, judicious, and 
accurate ; and there is, what is so necessary, a really good 
Index....In the present edition we have, for the first time, 
Mr. Croker’s replies to the Edinburgh Review.” 


Morning Post. 

‘Through the indefatigable efforts of the able editor, 
this popular and interesting biography has, in this new edi. 
tion, reached a degree of accuracy and completeness which 
can hardly be susceptible of further improvement. For filling 
up the chasms which Boswell has left, and elucidating the 
obscurities which time had created, he is entitled to almost 
as much honour as Boswell himself.” 


Guardian. 

** The present is a new edition, by Mr. Croker, in a single 
volume, handsomely printed, and illustrated with several 
portraits.....The whole has been subjected to a careful re- 
vision. This great monument of Johnson's genius and wis- 
dom has never appeared in so compact and available a shape ; 
the type, the paper, and the general appearance all remaining 
so respectable and handsome as they do in this volume.” 


Spectator. 

** After appearing in various sizes, here is ‘ Croker’s Bos- 
well’ ina single double-columned volume. In this compact 
undertaking the Tours in Wales and to the Hebrides, with 
Johnson's Letters, form part of Boswell’s text. The vario- 
rum notes appear at the foot of the page: and Mr. Croker 
has made corrections and additions. The chief feature of 
this edition is its compactness and its illustrations.” 


North American Rebiewv. 

“* Mr. Croker has evidently laboured with unwearied in- 
dustry to gather materials. We cannot believe that any sub- 
sequent improvement will ever be made upon the work, and 
we have no doubt that it will excite the curiosity and re- 
ward the attention of the reading world. We hope that we 
shall be able to repeat the saying of a distinguished writer 
of the last age—‘ Every one that can buy a book has bought 
Boswell.” 


*,* Be particular in ordering CROKER’S BOSWELL, 
in ONE VOLUME. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


THE ATHENZUM 


UNIFORM EDITIONS. 


1. 
GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL 


of the ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited by Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 
Second Edition. Maps, 6 vols, 8vo. 63s. 


2 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
From the Earliest Period to the Battle of Marathon. Maps, 
4 vols. 8vo. G4s. 


3. 

HALLAMS CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 
4. 

HALLAMS EUROPE DURING 
the MIDDLE AGES. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
5 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HIS- 


TORY of EUROPE. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
6. 

RANKES POPES OF ROME. 
Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s, 

7. 
LORD MAHONS HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 528, 


8. 
REV. H. H. MILMAN’S HISTORY 


of CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


9. 

STR G.WILKINSON’S MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. With 
600 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 84s. 

10. 
LORD CAMPBELIT’S LIVES OF 


the LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 7 vols. 8vo. 


hi. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s, 
12, 
BLUNT ON UNDESIGNED 


SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. Second Edition. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


13, 
LYELLI’S PRINCIPLES 


GEOLOGY. Seventh Edition. Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


OF 





ONE VOLUME EDITIONS. 


1, 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete. Portrait, royal 8vo. lis. 


CRABBE’S LIFE and POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete. Portrait, royal 8vo. lis. 
3. 
MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON. 
Complete. Portraits, royal 8vo. lis. 


4 


CAMPBELLS SPECIMENS of the 
BRITISH POETS. Complete. Portrait, royal 8vo. lis. 





JouN Murray, Albemarle-street, 








=, — 
JAMES’S EDITION OF Z:sop, 
—_-+>- 


Now Ready, with more than 100 original Woodcuts by 
Jonn TENNIEL, crown 8yo. 16s. ’ 


THE 
FABLES OF SOP, 


A New Version, 


PURIFIED AND RENDERED AVAILABLE FoR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A, 
Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


ADDRESS TO INSTRUCTORS OF YOUTH. 


Tuts Edition of Zsop has been undertaken with a viey 
to remedy the deficiencies of the versions at present in use 
in schools. It is only necessary to glance at the existing 
translations to perceive that the vapid and often vulgar 
style falls as far short of the requirements of the present 
day, in literature, as the woodcuts are behind the modem 
productions of illustrative Art. 

The author of the present translation has gone to the 
original Greek and other sources, keeping as closely as 
possible to those authorities, but seeking to condens 
rather than expand them. He has taken considerable 
liberty with those prosy appendages called morals or apyli- 
cations ; thus departing from the practice of the English 
Fabulists, who have generally diluted the spirit of the 
original, converting into a sermon what was meant to be 
summed up in a pithy proverb, and very often missing the 
point altogether. He has endeavoured to restore to them 
their original terseness, incorporating them frequently with 
the fable. 

It is hoped that the book, stamped with the wisdom and 
wit of more than twenty centuries, and at length freed from 
the platitudes and immoralities of the last two, will now 
exhibit, in the most popular form, truths founded on the 
broad base of human nature, and present, as it stands, an 
amusing HANDBOOK for ALL RANKS AND AGES, and 
a CLASSBOOK for all seminaries, from the ROYAL FOUY- 
DATIONS to the RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Daily News. 

“A very handsome edition of Zsop’s Fables, containing 
illustrations on wood by John Tenniel, a young artist 
brought into notice during the recent competitions in 
Westminster Hall. The volume will serve not only to 
sustain the reputation he has acquired, but to strengthen 
expectation in looking for still better things from the same 
pencil.” 


Spectator. 

“The literary object of this edition is to present a better 
and less coarse translation of the Fables which pass under 
the name of sop, so as to fit them for youth of the 
present age: the bibliopolic aim is to clothe and illustrate 
those universal favourites of ancient wisdom in a style 
proportioned to our mechanical advancement and appl- 
cation of Art to popular pleasure. These ends are attained 
in the very handsome edition before us. Mr. James has 
made a judicious selection of the Fables themselves; the 
characteristics of the animals are well preserved ; the wood 
engravings are among the triumphs of Art.” 


#4 Specimens and Prospectuses of JAMES'S ZESOP’S 
FABLES may be seen at all Booksellers. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


Five Years in China, from 1842 to 1847; with 
an Account of the Occupation of the Islands 
of Labuan and Borneo by Her Majesty's 

orces. By Lieut. F. E. Forbes, R.N., Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Bonetta. Bentley. 

A period of five years of active service in 

various parts of China afforded to Lieut. Forbes 

such opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the characteristics, habits and ideas of the 

Chinese as Englishmen have but rarely enjoyed. 

It can scarcely be considered that he has turned 

his great advantages to the best account,—or told 

ys all that a man of industry and intelligence 
might have been expected to learn under similar 
circumstances about a country so curious and 
interesting, and concerning which every new 
accession to.our knowledge only renders us more 
profoundly conscious of the extent of our ignor- 
ance. But it ought to be remembered that the 
art and mystery of authorship is not necessarily 
apart of the qualifications of a sailor—and if 
the present production be not all that we could 
have wished, we must still say that it is a plea- 
sant, readable book. ‘True, it cannot boast of 
the charms of style, the graces of composition, 
or even of compactness or lucidity of arrange- 
ment. Such, however, as it is, it is real, bond 
fide—contains real impressions and experience, 
not a reproduction of the work of others. This 
gives it a certain independent value, and entitles 
it to a place amongst the materials of the writer 
on Oriental affairs. To those even who are well 
read up in the best authorities on the subject, 
it will not be unwelcome—since though it may 
add but little that is absolutely new to their 
stock of information, it is written with the 
freshness, honesty, and directness of purpose 
that never fail to interest. To those who are 
less conversant with the works of previous writers, 
it will be found both amusing and instructive. 
‘Five Years in China’ is, in fact, the genuine 
production of an English sailor—frank, fearless, 
unceremonious; not much burdened with learn- 
ing and speculation or encumbered with the re- 
tsof profound research. The great problems 
that everywhere encircle the history, philosophy, 
ethics and religion of the Chinese lie altogether 
out of the writer’s sphere of inquiry or reflec- 
tion. Neither does Re venture to offer guesses 
at the industrial, political and social systems of 
the country, or parade any other kind of learn- 
ing which he couid not very well acquire in the 
ordinary and obvious way of directly seeing 
and hearing. Those who want statistics or an 
encyclopedic account of the Celestial Empire, 
and will be content with nothing less, need not 
open Lieut. Forbes’s work ;—but they who wish 
to have a lively, dashing sketch of China and 
the Chinese as they appear to an unpretending 
observer will find it in this volume. We will 
present to our readers two or three of Lieut. 

Forbes’s facile pictures—which, though slight, 

are not without their interest and significance. 

Here is an account of some of the ‘“unhoused”’ 

professions of China.— 

“In addition to the shops, the frequented streets 
and populous villages are supplied with travelling 
es of every kind besides; the tea-gardens and 

Squares are filled with astrologers, necromancers, for- 

tune-tellers, peep-shows, jugglers, Punch, dentists, 

quacks, in short, all the drags on the purse to be found 

a other countries. The most useful of these is the 

Walking restaurateur. His apparatus is of the most 

Compact order, all lightly balanced on his back with 

one hand, while with the other he teazes a fire, and 

goes from place to place crying his various prepared 
dishes, until his progress be arrested by some hungry 
maveller, His whole apparatus, which may be six 





feet high by nine feet long, is almost entirely made 
of bamboo. Besides the one in which he walks, there 
are two perpendicular divisions; on the top of that 
before him are the basins, plates, &c.; then the | 
supply of wood, below which is the fire-place and 

kitchen, consisting of an iron-pan, covered over by a 
wooden tub, and let into a light plaster-work upon | 
the fire; thus he boils, stews, or fries according | 
to the taste of the customer; in the other division | 
are the meats, vegetables, &c., besides a quantity 

of gaudy Chinaware, containing the dried herbs, 

peppers, &c. required; for a trifling sum the labourer | 
can here procure a hearty meal without leaving his | 
work, as the restaurateur hovers about all places | 
where most needed. Besides the above are tea- | 
stalls of the same kind, in which are kept hot and 

ready the various kinds of Bohea for public conve- 

nience. The itinerant barber's apparatus is com- 

plete, the water always boiling on a fire over his head, | 
while in his rear on a pole, balanced over his shoul- | 
der, are water, basin, razors, towels, &c.; if he be in 

requisition he picks out a convenient spot, shaves the | 
head, cleans the ears and eyes, cracks the joints, and | 
shampoos the body, in an incredibly short space of 

time. Hair is only worn on the crown of the head | 
in shape of a queue. The shaving is a matter of 

necessity to the mandarin and gentleman, while | 
scarcely a labourer goes more than three or four days | 
unshorn. This trade isin constant exercise, but the | 
death of an emperor is a sure holiday to the barber, | 
shaving and mourning being inconsistent with each | 
other. Tinker, tailor, and shoemaker, each has his 
pack, and basking in a sunny spot plies his trade, | 
finishes off one job and utters his peculiar cry for | 
another. The dentist no sooner pitches his tent on 
arriving, than he unfolds to the admiring crowd a | 
huge scroll, on which, at the left side, are set forth | 
his home, place of birth, &e.; the rest of the scroll 

speaks of his fame and skill in cleaning, curing, and 

extracting teeth, and knowledge of the mouth in | 
general; if this fail to obtain a customer, he opens | 
box after box, producing hundreds of human teeth, 

on which he lectures, declaring each large and more 

decayed tooth to have belonged to a prince, duke, or 

high mandarin, who honoured him with his patron- | 
age, and saved himself from the most terrific tortures. 
Should a bystander at last be attracted and offer 
his mouth for inspection, the instruments are pro- 
duced, and if extraction be required it is done with 
much expertness; he shows the instrument to the 
crowd, describes its use and power, and, as an illus- 
tration of it, draws the tooth, while the sufferer 
imagines he is merely going to show how he would 
do it; if cleaning is required he exhibits his instru- 
ments one by one, and using each, keeps up a 
chaunt and lecture alternately; after the operation | 
is performed he recommends his powders; I tried 
several, and detected a strong mixture of camphor in 
all. Thus he continues, until having remained a short 
space without a customer, he packs up and moves 
to another convenient spot. The fortune-teller is a | 
cunning, mysterious looking rascal; he is seated at a 

table under an awning, before him his magic mirror, 

book, pencils, ink, &c. So intent is he on his studies, | 
that the vociferations of a country looking bumpkin, 
which have attracted a crowd of gazers, have failed to 
awaken him. Slowly he rouses himself from the 
trance of his meditations, and with a mysterious 
shudder and start he excuses himself hastily, shuts 
his book with an air, talks of the spirits having 
deceived him in causing him to believe that a poor 
man, destined to fill a high office, humbly awaited 
him at the gate of celestial bliss; is much surprised 
when his clownish customer calls upon him to un- 
fold his prophetic powers, and relate what heaven 
may have in store for him. Having asked him if he 
is sure they have not met before, which question 
confirms the bumpkin in the opinion that he must 
have been the cause of this extraordinary vision, 
he places a stool for him opposite, and then com- 
mences the divination of futurity. After asking a 
few questions, he places his mirror so as to reflect 
the heavens, and inscribes thereon certain mystic 
signs, these he continually changes (having referred 
to a number of books and talking all the time aloud), 
writing now and then on a slip of paper; he at last 
fills up all he requires, and hands it to the delighted 
and deluded simpleton; then falling into a reverie 


















































awaits the arrival of another, who is not slow in 
arriving: one fool makes many, and the trade is a 
good one.” 

Most of our readers are probably well ac- 
quainted with the existence of the great masonic 
confederation—the San-hoh-hurie, or ‘“ Triad 
Society,’”-—which is established throughout the 
continent and archipelagos of the eastern world, 
and which has caused so much trouble to our 
government at Hong Kong. But there are 
other parties who set the law and its adminis- 
tration yet more openly at defiance.— 

“A fire is a grand occasion for a certain class 
of the emperor's lieges, who come by water from 
Fu-kien, and take advantage of the confusion to 
plunder, and, in this instance, were suspected of 
being the incendiaries. As the fire increased, the 
inhabitants began to transport their goods. Two or 
three men might be seen laden with boxes, preceded 
by a man, as their advanced guard, armed witha 
sword, or a large knife, in each hand, brandishing 
his weapons about as if he would never be taken 
alive: but, notwithstanding, when the procession 
came to a turning, two or three Fu-kien men would 
dart forward, seize one of the boxes, form a guard 
round it, and carry it off in triumph to their junks; 
and all this in broad daylight, and in the very teeth 
of the mandarins, who were all on the spot endea- 
youring to keep order. I spoiled the fun of two 
parties, having in my hand a big stick of that kind 


| of cane that grows to a good thickness in Malacca, 


and goes by the name of * Penang lawyer,’ from its 
being the arbiter of many quarrels. I brought it to 
bear with effect on the rascals’ heads, but found 


| next day that it was a dangerous game, for an 


English merchant had tried the same thing, but 
without the assistance of such able counsel as I was 
guided by; he was surrounded and set upon by 
the villains, desperately wounded, and almost mur- 
dered.”’ 

There is, however, a class of mountaineers 
who are still more formidable to the established 
authorities than the men from Fu-kien; these 
are the Meaow-tse, ‘sons of the soil.”” They 
inhabit the mountain ranges and inaccessible 
fastnesses of the Leang, Kwang, and Fu-kien 


| provinces—whence they never descend into the 
| low countries except in case of absolute neces- 


sity.— 

“These Chinese repealers have never acknow- 
ledged the Tartar dynasty, and are said to have 
amongst them the scions of royalty of the genuine 
old native stock of the Ta-Ming-Chaw. They are 
an organized body, divided into eight leading tribes, 


| subdivided into twenty-four, and again into fifty 


smaller branches. They are in many respects pe- 


| culiar; they wear their hair all over the head, tied 


into a knot at the top, and ornamented with pheasants’ 
feathers and beads. They marry and intermarry 
amongst eazh other, and choose their wives by their 
powers of singing, and the marriage ceremony con- 
sists merely of taking the measure of each other's 
waists, when the couple are declared man and wife. 
They are a brave, hardy, active, fierce, and quar- 
relsome race, inured to deeds of blood; their weapons 
are bows and arrows, spears, and swords, with which 
they are quite able to make their independence re- 
spected by the constituted authorities. The only 
control that the government has ever been able to 
exercise over them is the advantage taken, when 
once every three years they come down to Canton to 
buy salt, a necessary that they cannot otherwise pro- 
cure, and, as it isa government monopoly, the manda- 
rins refuse to supply them with any until they have 
entered into a treaty to be of good behaviour for the 
space of three years, and on this occasion only are 
they to be seen by foreigners. A very respectable 
and well-known native of Canton is my authority for 
the particulars of the salt treaty.” 

On the graver questions of ethics and religion 
our author, as we have said, does not pretend to be 
profound ; but he translates a short story, from a 
popular Chinese book, of ‘Tales of Filial Piety,’ 
which might suggest very curious reflections as 
to how an ethical system that in some respects 


jis in advance of the European can reconcile 
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itself to such an extraordinary proposition as 
the one offered in this illustration :— 

“ The following is an outline :—A mother and son, 
with his wife and their son, living together in the last 
stage of poverty, theson and daughter-in-law consult 
together upon the state of affairs, and agree that the 
small store by them cannot support them all; but 
that unless something be done, there is danger of 
their all dying of starvation. The first thought is to 
kill their young offspring; but the wife urges that 
the old mother cannot, in the common course of 
nature, last long, and that it would be better to 
sacrifice her first, and try whether the diminished 
number cannot survive until better times. This is 
agreed upon between them, and that the old lady 
may not want for the proper rites of burial, the son 
goes forward previously to dig her grave, when the 
first stroke of his spade uncovers a large amount of 
sycee silver and a scroll, informing him that such is 
the reward that Buddha sends to such piety as would 
not spare a mother to save a son.” 


We must make room for one more extract. It 
is from the chapter on the Christian missions in 
China.— 

“Of Christianity in China I am afraid I cannot 
give a very satisfactory account; as for a real native 
Christian, I do not suppose one exists in the empire; 
the converts all adhere to the worship of their ances- 
tors, and partial success has attended the preaching 
of the Roman Catholics alone, who cannot overcome 
this rooted obedience to the leading precept of the 
Confucian system. The plan adopted by these 
worthy fathers is to enter the country thoroughly 
prepared; they acquire the language at some outpost, 
together with a knowledge of medicine, or other art 
that may be turned to good account; and having let 
their hair grow into a tail, @ la Chinoise, and left 
European habits behind them, they take ship and 
enter the country as common sailors or fishermen, 
and devote themselves to gaining the confidence of 
the natives. The extent of their success I am igno- 
rant of, but the following extract from the Chinese 
Repository, June, 1846, will shew that they are not 
idle:—‘ Apostolic Vicariate, Fu-kien. This province 
is assigned to the Spanish Dominicans. Bishop 
Carpena is vicar-apostolic, and there are, in connec- 
tion with the mission, one coadjutor, five European 
priests, and nine native, and more than forty thousand 
members.’ I wish I could say as much for the success 
of the Church of England mission, but at Koo-lung-su 
(Kin-lang-Shuy, meaning ‘gold cold water,’ or the 
island of the golden springs), where I was for upwards 
of a year, the only two Protestant converts that I 
could hear of, were suspected of running off with the 
communion plate. And yet we read and are expected 
to believe such precious romances as the following: — 
‘We have had rather a long season of rain; when it 
intermits, as it has to-day, many come over from 
Amoy. It is at such times especially that our situa- 
tion appears favourable for a mission. It combines 
the advantages enjoyed by Paul at Ephesus and 
Rome. We need not go to the school of one 
Tyrannus, but can dispute daily with multitudes who 
come to our own hired house.’ But the Jesuit pos- 
sesses great advantages over the Protestant. Amongst 
bells, candles, incense, chanting, flowing robes, and 
celibacy of the priesthood, the Buddhist and Catholic 
are equally at home. And the Church of England 
does not tolerate the worship of ancestors; but blame 
must attach somewhere for the paucity of churches, 
one at Macao and a mat-shed at Hong Kong com- 
prised all that I could hear of. The Dissenters are 
better provided with buildings, but are equally un- 
successful at conversion. And yet there are many 
hard-working and zealous men, both English and 
American, in the Protestant missions; and perfect 
toleration is granted to all other sects of Christianity 
in the five ports equally, as the edict somewhat 
naively remarks, with the worshippers of images. * * 
On the occasion of the death of an officer of Her 
Majesty's service at Chusan, in reply to a military 
surgeon who had asked an English missionary why 
he did not attend the hospitals to administer the 
consolations of religion to the sick, the amateur apostle 
who, no doubt, flattered himself he was not like the 
publicans, said,—‘ Soldiers and sailors are so very 
bad, it is of no use; I never like to go near them.’”’ 

These passages are not unfair specimens of 


the matter and manner of the volume. Such 
as they are, we leave them to commend their 
fellow-contents to the reader's attention. 





Louisa; or, the German Maiden in England— 
[ Louise, oder Die Deutsche in England).— 
A Story, by Amalie Bélte. Bautzen, Schliissel ; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 


Most of the sketches of English manners and 
localities introduced in the German works of 
fiction that have fallen in our way may so far 
claim the praise of invention as they betray 
the random drawing of persons who can never 
have had a glimpse of the region described. 
They present to the wondering reader in general 
such curious versions of the commonest things, 
and deal in so arbitrary a fashion with the best- 
defined relations of our social world, that we 
may well regard even the smallest exception to 
this rule in a German story as a thing to be 
noted. The performance now before us is, in 
truth, small enough, in every sense of the term; 
but the little that it does offer has at least the 
merit of having evidently been gathered from 
actual observation on the scene of the incidents 
related. It has been surveyed, as the reader 
will soon perceive, from a confined position,— 
through a few stray chinks only in certain parts 
of our social fabric; and the result, naturally 
enough, is a picture which, though it might have 
some truth as descriptive of a few special in- 
stances, is erroneous as a general representation. 
What the writer describes, however, in her 
sketches of fine houses and fashionable people 
we can scarcely doubt may have been seen by 
herself :—but she falls into the common mistake 
of taking for granted that what she has seen 
in families of a certain class, and in a cer- 
tain relation to that class, is true of all other 
classes and families in these islands. This error 
of inference it will be easy to separate from the 
particular notices on which it is founded :— 
the latter alone being likely to instruct or amuse 
an English reader. The slightest account of 
impressions left on the mind of an intelligent 
foreigner by any, were it but the most trivial, 
forms of our daily routine of life, will always 
have a certain air of surprise to us, who wear 
them as matters of course without asking why 
or what they are. In the instance before us 
we have the result of a few quick observations 
by a female eye, admitted by some accident of 
position to a view of those domestic relations 
which are the least accessible in general to the 
stranger’s curiosity. These constitute the single 
claim of the tale to our regard; the incidents 
and the romance for which the authoress has 
had to draw upon her imagination being in no 
respect more affecting or probable than is usual 
in the novelist’s commonplaces. 

The heroine, Louisa, is the only child of a 
German banker, settled in London for a few 
years, but in little or no intercourse with English 
society. From the affluence in which he has 
brought up and educated his heiress, with every 
accomplishment suitable to her prospects, he is 


suddenly cast into ruin by the universal bank- 
ruptcy of “ unconscionable America ;” and the 
tale begins at the death of the heart-broken 
man,—who leaves his daughter a penniless 
orphan to the care of a mercantile connexion, 


one Mr. Wilson. For the moment, an asylum 
is found for Louisa as a guest in the house of 
Wilson’s married sister, a lady of fashion in 
Belgrave Square ;—Wilson himself, on the eve 
of a business voyage which he is compelled to take 
to the United States, having offered to marry the 
beautiful orphan on his return. She has refused 
to engage herself; but consents to stay under his 
sister's protection until the result of an attempt 





to enforce some part of her father’s claims shall 





be known. In the few months which she spend 


in the house of Mrs. Willis she becomes a. 
quainted by degrees with some particulars of 
domestic life quite new and surprising to one 
brought up in German ways -—especially ag ty 
the education of growing daughters, and th 
position of foreign governesses. This scene js 
changed on the arrival of letters from America, 
Nothing can be saved from the wreck there. 
and Wilson, instead of returning, finds himselj 
tied to a partnership in the States, with a wife 
thrown in as one of the conditions of the bus. 
ness. Of course Louisa now determines to leaye 
Belgrave Square, and to do what she can t) 
maintain herself in independence, since she cay 
no longer continue to accept anything from 
Wilson. With the assistance of Mrs, Willis 
she obtains an engagement as governess in the 
house of a lady of rank; and sets forth by 
railway to enter upon her office at the country 
seat in sorrowful plight. New to everything, 
and unused to act without help, she arrives too 
late atthe station ; and finds there an officiousand 
elegant young gentleman whom some mistake 
had brought there too soon. Thus they happen 
to travel in company by the next “ down train,” 
He beguiles the way with such pleasant talk 
that she misses the right station, and is carried 
to Liverpool; where, however, her luggage does 
not arrive with her. The sequel of this aeci- 
dent causes the noble family to refuse her ser- 
vices, when, after parting with her companion, 
—who tries in vain to detain her in Liverpool, 
and turns out to be Lord Glandworth, bound 
for Ireland,—she makes her way on the follow- 
ing morning to her proper destination. Lady 
cannot forgive her for letting the carriage 
wait at the station in vain; wonders how she 
can present herself without luggage; and thinks 
that, after staying overnight in a Liverpool 
Hotel recommended by his Lordship—a faet 
which she never thinks of disguising—she ean- 
not be a fit instructress for young ladies of 
family. She is accordingly sent back to London 
by day-break the next morning; and arrives 
there minus all her moveables, with but a few 
guineas in her purse, and with no one to advise 
or shelter her. At last, by accident, she hears 
Islington”! called from an omnibus,—her 
father was buried there; and she remembers 
the house he last lodged in. Here she finds 
a good Samaritan in the old woman of the 
house: and, after making the desolate expe- 
riment of teaching in a fashionable boarding 
school in the Regent’s Park, in which the 
assistants are turned out during the holidays, 
and forced, while absent, to keep themselves, 
—she, finding this life altogether unprofitable 
and unbearable, resolves to seek a humbler 
kind of employment which she can at least 
pursue with peace of mind. She succeeds in 
engaging herself as an assistant of the first 
class in the private room of a milliner in Regen! 
Street; is well treated by the mistress, and en- 
deavours to become contented with her strange 
lot :—although the hard work required of. allinthe 
establishment during the season is trying, and 
the sufferings from fatigue of the poor git, 
whom she often outwearies herself in order t 
relieve, sadly distress her. Meanwhile, Lord 
Glandworth, whose heart she has deeply struck, 
returns to London; meets her by chance i the 
street in her humble dress—pursues and calls 
upon her at the milliner's—makes love to het 
in vain—in vain begs permission to take her‘ 
his sister’s—and at last is happy to gain leave 
to call once more in case he can hear any — 
of the property lost on the railway through ; 
neglect or wilfulness. Louisa resolves to = 
him altogether for the future; feeling the ms 
of meeting the young nobleman on such oa 
equal terms, but secretly grieving the W 
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the necessity. Shortly after this, chance, and | 
a fainting fit in the German chapel, make her 
d her story known to the clergyman; who | 
abe almoner to the Queen Dowager, and who 
interests that amiable personage in Louisa’s mis- | 
fortunes. A call at the Palace and a place 
there as reader to her Majesty soon follow: and 
when Lord Glandworth presents himself in 
triumph with all the missing boxes and bundles 
at the milliner's, he finds the bird flown. How 
he traces her to her nest in Marlborough House, 
and in time, under royal auspices, prefers his 
wit in the most approved fashion of romancers, 
may be easily imagined. | The story, it will be 
seen, has little to distinguish it from any common 
novel: and it is in the part only which extends 
from Louisa’s first appearance in Belgrave 
uare to her breaking with the boarding-school 
mistress in the Regent's Park, that we discover 
those traits of personal observation in which, to 
us, all the curiosity of the book consists. The 
following specimen may give some notion of the 
ity. 
“ne is Louisa’s first appearance, after a 
period of mourning seclusion to her own room, 
at the family dinner in Belgrave Square.— 
Being still, in spite of her residence in England, 
almost entirely strange to the manners of this country, 
de was amazed when, about 7 o'clock, the habitual 
late dinner hour of the fashionable world, on descend- 
ing to the drawing-room, she found the lady of the 
house dressed as if for a ball. Mrs. Willis was a 
fine woman: i. e. she possessed that beauty exclu- 
sively belonging to the daughters of the land, a 
small finely-formed head, supported by a long 
swan-neck, gracefully bent forward, and very well 
tumed shoulders. She wore a heavy black satin 
robe, the short sleeves of which, trimmed with blonde 
lace, relieved to advantage the whiteness of her well- 
formed arm. Her shoulders and neck were bare; 
and her hair, which in the mornings had always been 
covered with a cap, was now carefully dressed. 
Louisa, half embarrassed, took a seat at her side; 
and after some hesitation, got out the remark that 
the would rather not have met any company on this 
thefirst day of her appearance down stairs. “ There 
isnobody here, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Willis. 
“Did you imagine so because of my dress?” she 
added, interpreting Louisa’s glance. “This is my 
usual evening dress.) One must wear out the old 
things when there is no company.” ‘There now 
entered a son who had only arrived the day before 
from Eton, had not yet, seen Louisa, and was now 
introduced to her. He seemed to be a great favour- 
ite of his mother’s, and every word from his lips 
appeared to be admired like an oracle. He related 
the occurrences of the day; amongst which the prin- 
cipal one seemed to have been a visit at Lady 
Ouseley’s, whose son, his school-fellow, was described 
as being distinguished by his talent for music. They 
promised Louisa that he should improvise for her. 
The youth, laughing, then told how they had locked 
the piano up from young Ouseley, lest he should 
practise too much. Louisa inquired the reason of 
“severe a measure. ‘ His parents are afraid of his 
devoting himself to music altogether, since he cares 
for nothing else already,” replied young master 
Arthur, with an air of some contempt.—* And why 
tot” Louisa asked. “If he have in reality so 
much musical talent, he might, in the end, become a 
uished composer.”—“ He is a gentleman’s 
su: his parents would be far from wishing to see 
him follow an artist's profession,” —“ If a gentleman's 
‘on means one whose parents are wealthy,” Louisa 
plied, “they would, in that case, be only the better 
able to give him the means of a more thorough cul- 
— of his talents, and put him in a condition to 
inthe art for its own sake, and not as a means 
i subsistence."__“ You in Germany have possibly 
a notions on this subject;” Seen. Mrs. 
on “but with us it is not the fashion for a man 
good family to display any such talents. He may 
= the arts, spend money on them; but must, 
account, practise them himself. We call a 
= gentlemanly’ who has tastes for dogs, horses, 
» hunting, rowing, and so forth; and in these 





of good extraction have early the oppor- 


tunity of cultivating themselves.”— “But you 
have, nevertheless, people of rank, too, who 
occupy themselves with other things,” Louisa re- 
joined, visibly dissatisfied with this system of edu- 
cation :—“do but remember Lord Byron, Bacon, and 


| the many other distinguished writers you possess, all | 


of high birth...“ Authors? oh yes!—that is quite 
another thing. A lord or lady of the first rank may 
certainly write. But composing music! Only think, 
Arthur,” she said in English, turning to her son, 
“ how it would sound if one heard that Lord So-and-so 
or the Marquis of had played in a concert or 
composed an opera!” 

Mrs, Willis has two daughters also, both in 
their teens; and Louisa had caught stray 
glimpses of their teacher, “a young French- 
woman, agreeable but not handsome.”’ But the 
daughters de not appear at the dinner-table; 
and on a pause in the conversation, Louisa asks 
if they are from home or prevented from ap- 
pearing by illness.— 

Mrs. Willis looked at her in surprise, and replied, 
“My daughters are not out yet; and until they are, 
they do not dine with their parents.”—* In that case,” 
rejoined Louisa, “ you can hardly see your children 
at all; for I have observed that they breakfast by 
themselves, and for the rest of the day they are en- 
gaged with their walks or lessons.”—“ I always see 
them at my second breakfast or luncheon,—that is 
their dinner hour, I am generally at home at that 
time, and rarely taken up by visitors. Besides, they 
come in every evening with the dessert, and stay for 
an hour or so. That is quite enough.”—At the same 
moment a bell was heard, and in another instant the 
rosy faces of two girls appeared at the door. * * 
* How is Mdlle. Perrin 2” Louisa asked of the eldest, 
I have not seen her to-day.”—“ Oh! she is in very 
low spirits, and I am sure is now crying. She 
has for some time had no letters from home; and as 
this morning was post day again, and again nothing 
came, she became quite melancholy.”—“* Why does 
she stay in her own room? she would be more cheer- 
ful here in our company, would she not?” said 
Louisa, looking affectionately into the clear eyes of 
the little girl. The latter, however, turned her face 
aside, as if confused, without replying; and then 
glanced, half afraid, half inquiringly, at her mother. 
“ Frenchwomen,” continued Louisa, “ are not usually 
supposed to be fond of solitude ; and Mdlle. Perrin 
must be a rare exception if, after the fatigues of the 
day are over, she likes to stay in a lonely room by 
herself." Why not?” returned Mrs, Willis drily. 
‘*She has her books, a piano, needlework—I do not 
know what more she would have. These foreigners, 
however, are never content, however comfortable 
they are made. I have more than once noticed that 
she cries in the evenings until her eyes are quite red. 
I cannot endure that; and on the next occasion I 
will let her know that she may go if she is not satis- 
fied here.”—Louisa stared at Mrs. Willis with un- 
concealed surprise ; and could not comprehend how 
a mother, in her daughters’ presence, could allow 
herself to speak of their governess in such harsh lan- 
guage.”’ 

This, and more of the same kind that follows, 
we fear may be drawn from the life. The posi- 
tion of governesses in fashionable houses seems, 
not unnaturally, to have struck the authoress 
with great surprise: and on this chapter she 
describes incidents and utterances that we 
should be glad to think purely imaginary. This 
is a matter that is far from being thoroughly 
arranged in any class of society on a footing 
that can be deemed either just to the instructor 
or beneficial to the instructed: but Mdlle. Bolte 
is quite mistaken if she fancies that the customs 
and notions, on this and other subjects connected 
therewith, which may be prevalent in a certain 
kind of high life are to be taken as current in 
less dashing families. Many other things she 
has remarked as general English habits that 
are peculiar to some fashionable town-livers— 
whose late hours and frequent company-keeping 
cannot fail to impose various special conditions 
on the training and intercourse of a young 
family,—of daughters especially. But her ob- 





servations on these points may be glanced at 
with amusement, if not with positive advantage 
here and there, as “ aids to reflection” by some 
of the originals of the class from which they 


have probably been collected :—and should this 
remark of ours introduce the little ‘Story’ into 
any of the boudoirs of Belgravia or palaces in 
Park Lane, it will by no means lie heavily on 
our critical conscience to have been the means 
of opening the way there to one or two consi- 
derations which the book may be apt to promote. 








An Account of the Measurement of the Lough 
Foyle Base in Ireland. By Capt. Yolland, 
R.E. Longman & Co. 

Or all our national undertakings there is no 
one of which the details have remained official 
knowledge alone to so large an extent as that of 
the great trigonometrical survey,—which it has 
taken nearly sixty years, though not without 
interruptions, to complete. Its science and its 
maps have both come out piecemeal,—and not 
the whole of either as yet. If any one who has 
complete access, and has also studied the scat- 
tered publications, would give a general account 
of the whole proceeding, well stocked with re- 
ferences and abounding in short but clear state- 
ments with reference to time, place, and per- 
sons, he would confer an obligation even on 
men of science. 

The volume before us, published by the Board 
of Ordnance, is an instalment—but one of great 
importance. It is the account of the measure- 
ment of the celebrated base of the Irish Survey, 
on the shores of Lough Foyle. A quarto 
volume, full of figures, to describe how eight 
miles were measured in a straight line! A 
great many of our readers have about as much 
notion of what all this is for as the country 
alderman thirty years ago had of a railroad. 
When one was proposed to bring coals into the 
town, he listened quietly—and after a vote had 
passed, he said, “ Well, gentlemen, throw away 
your money if you like, but tell me now, why 
would not posts and chains have done as well?” 
We can imagine some one who reads this think- 
ing that with a good surveyor’s chain, London 
made, and a couple of willing hands, he could 
have measured eight miles, or eighty either, 
and described it all in one column of a news- 
paper. The policeman who drags the wheel 
along the streets to test a disputed cab-fare will 
swear to the absolute accuracy of his result; 
and why five or six engineer officers, with 
many men and a large apparatus of tents, bars, 
and microscopes, should be creeping along the 
shore of Lough Foyle, and calling it good pro- 
gress when they made 600 feet in a day, would 
puzzle him as much as to conceive what it could 
all be for when done. 

Our only objection to this book, which is un- 
exceptionable as addressed to the man of science, 
is the utter neglect of the general reader,— 
the alderman and policeman above mentioned. 
These would look through the book again and 
again without being able to get, even from an 
incidental statement, a rough notion of the ab- 
solute length under measurement. Is it a mile 
or a thousand miles? One book says upwards 
of seven miles, another nearly eight miles, 
while the Useful Knowledge Society’s map says 
53,200 feet, or upwards of ten miles. The 
fact is, that the part of the base actually mea- 
sured by bars is 41,640 feet and nine-tenths of 
a foot; while the extension, procured by trian- 
gulation, is 11,559 feet and eight-tenths of a 
foot. As measured, then, it may be called the 
eight-mile base. 

On this base depends the whole net-work of 
triangles with which Ireland has been covered 
by those intelligent spiders the officers and men 
of the engineer corps. On this, also, depend 
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the triangles which connect Ireland with Wales 
and Scotland. We suppose there is no doubt 
entertained among those who study these sub- 
jects that the eight-mile base is one of the first, 
peg the very first, achievement of its kind. 

f no better in quality than some others it 
beats them in length. And though there may 
be differences of opinion—and are—both as to 
the relative goodness of different methods and 
as to the advantage of very long bases—dif- 
ferences on which we do not here pretend to 
adjudicate,—we believe that this measurement 
deserves to be the best ever made, and hope it 
will so turn out. 

The peculiarity of the mode of measuring 
this base is the introduction, by General 
Colby, of compensating bars. Imagine, for 
a rough explanation, a bar of brass, and 
over it a bar of iron connected by uprights 
which terminate in points (we omit minor 
detail, for which we may now refer to any work 
or article on geodesy). As the brass expands 
more than the iron, the expansion caused by 
temperature makes the uprights slope inwards. 
By a proper adjustment of dimensions it can be 
contrived that the distance between the two 
points shall always remain the same. Thus, if 
the uprights really deserve the name at 60° 
of temperature, an increase of heat, though it 
lengthen the bars, will make the uprights slope 
inwards; and the two alterations, by proper 
adjustment, may compensate one another, and 
leave the distance of the points unaltered. By 
the use of such bars, accompanied by continual 
observation of temperature and almost daily 
comparison with the standard bar, which is 
the unit of measurement of the survey, the 
base ceases to depend upon those calculated 
corrections for temperature with which all 
previous undertakings were completed. The 
absolute fact of the invariability of the dis- 
tance between the points is not so much the 
question as whether this continual tendency 
to approximate to an invariable distance be 
not better than the correction of variable 
bars by temperatures observed at stated times, 
subject to what may take place in the intervals. 
Both methods leave very little chance of error; 
the question is, which leaves the least. 

As soon as 1050 feet of the base had been 
measured, this portion was made a base, on 
which triangles were formed, the angles of 
which were measured : and by these triangles, 
and new ones formed upon them, the remaining 
portions of the base were thus determined from 
the first alone, by way of verification. On the 
last 29,000 feet of the base the difference be- 
tween measurement and verification was less 
than the thousandth part of a foot, and it was 
nowhere so much as one foot in 50,000. 

On the remaining details of this volume—the 
comparison of standards of length, the description 
of modes of observation and calculation, the sub- 
sidiary tables (which appear very valuable), and 
so on,—we have nothing to produce which could 
interest the general reader. It is a very valuable 
contribution to our accounts of geodetical pro- 
cessesin general, as well as to our knowledge of 
the grounds of our own survey. For it may very 
well happen that this base, though measured in 
a remote part of Ireland, may be a better resting 

oint for final conclusions than those measured 
oe ago in England.—In conclusion, we hope 
the Ordnance will give us something like an 
account of all that has passed, from 1790 to 
1848-—from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End 
—from Roy to Colby. 





History of France—{ Histoire de France]. 
A. Roche and Philaréte Chasles. 

Tuts is a succinct elementary history of France 

from the remotest times down to the ministry 


By 





of Neckar and the commencement of the great chronicles, i it has illustrated a thousand facts 


Revolution. It has somewhat ample materials 
for two small octavo volumes; requiring, to 
bring them within that compass, no ordi- 
nary skill in condensation and clearness in 
arrangement— but most of all a nice and 
judicious appreciation of the relative import- 
ance of events and characters. There are 
perhaps few works, out of what is commonly 
considered the province of genius, to be com- 
pared in difficulty to the composition of a good 
abridgment. Such a work properly executed 
is happily compared by Bayle to a pigmy,—the 
notion of which is a man on a reduced scale, 
having all the parts of humanity not only com- 
plete but exactly proportioned to the corre- 
sponding members in a human body of the 
ordinary bulk and stature. Judged by the 
principle contained in this analogy, how few 
abridgments of merit are to be found in the 
compass of our literature; yet they belong to a 
most useful class of compositions— absolutely 
indispensable to impart the outlines and rudi- 
ments of many Seonthen of knowledge—valuable 
helps to the memory and conveniences for refe- 
rence even to those whose more extended studies 
have ranged over the same field of information 
in detail as well as in extenso. The misfortune 
is, that, like the vast majority of books included 
under the head of ibaa family only 
of late years beginning to raise their heads from 
a state of the most abject degradation—abridg- 
ments were long left to be written, or rather 
“done,” by some of those poor literary me- 
chanics who earned by their compositions a 
slender livelihood in the hire of a certain class 
of publishers. The result is, that, with few 
exceptions, our abridgments, particularly those 
in the department of history, are some of the 
very worst of our school-books; and as yet we 
have seen no sign of any material improvement 
in this direction, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary impetus which has been given of late 
years to the production of books of an educa- 
tional character. 

In the French work before us we have a 
specimen of a sort of book of which it appears, 
then, that the youth of this country are urgently 
in want,—to say nothing of its usefulness to 
many of advanced age whose occupations, 
tastes, or indolence hinder them from acquiring 
a competent acquaintance with even their own 
history from the large standard works. The 
writers state in the preface that they have 
proposed to themselves to comprise within 
the framework of two volumes the history of 
France in conformity with the actual state 
of historical information. ‘ Our résumé,” they 
add, “is especially intended for young stu- 
dents, and for men of the world and of business, 
who want the leisure to study our annals fin 
voluminous scientific works.” The necessity 
for an elementary history like this is as obvious 
in England as in France. With us, as well as 
with the French, “historical knowledge” (to 
use the words of the preface to these volumes) 
‘“has made in our day remarkable progress. For 
the spirit of an inflexible and narrow system 
has been substituted a calm and logical appre- 
ciation of facts. Criticism has discussed both 
men and things, instead of adopting the cha- 
racter of either from the standard of party. It 
has revised the judgments of passion, reversed 
the decrees of error, and left nothing standing 
but the reputation and events that have been 
found capable of resisting severe and impartial 
scrutiny. To this new school of history, one of 
the greatest glories of our time, we are indebted 
for these invaluable improvements. Going back 
to sources of information too long neglected or 
misunderstood, carrying the light of investiga- 
tion into the darkest recesses of our ancient 
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hitherto left obscure, and reconstructed almost 
entirely the first ages of our annals,” 

On the importance of keeping elementary, 
works in unison with the entire actual state of 
knowledge upon any given subject there cap. 
not be a difference of opinion. MM. Roche 
and Chasles have done well to make the atte 
in the field of history; and, on the whole, the 
have executed their design in a very creditable 
manner. By limiting themselves so much as 
to space they of course created a difficulty for 
themselves. It would be easy to notice pas- 
sages where the narrative seems to be more con. 
tracted than it ought to be, even for elemen 
instruction ; but in general the great changes, 
both dynastic and social, are delineated lumi. 
nously ; the chronological order is clear; ang 
everywhere (what in such a work is of paramount 
consequence) the work is interesting and 
tive. Itis a safe guide to the extent to which 
it conducts the reader, and an inviting introduc. 
tion to the ampler stores of knowledge from 
which it only professes to be a connected series 
of specimens. 





The Emigrants of Ahadarra; a Tale of Irish 
Life. By William Carleton, Esq.—Rosa and 
Gertrude, and My Uncle's Library. By R. 
Toépffer. Simms & M‘Intyre. 

Tue above are the tenth and eleventh volumes 

of “The Parlour Library” ; a publication con- 

ducted with unexampled liberality and enter- 
prise. Nor, perhaps, could any two volumes 
illustrate better than these the variety which it 
seems the object of the proprietors to secure, 

M. Alexandre Dumas is not more “at odds” 

with Mistress Mary Howitt—the authoress of 

‘ Consuelo’ not further from the author of ‘The 

Collegians’—than the novelist who here gives 

us another forcible “tale of Irish life” is distant 

from the Genevese artist. 

If we do not dwell upon ‘ The Emigrants of 
Ahadarra,’ our brevity must not be mistaken for 
disrespect. We are willing just now to leave the 
tale, because, let the best Irish noveiist do his ut- 
most in serious combination, the result must be 
at once painful and hackneyed. Pomegranates 
and olives will not spring from the sloe-bushes of 
Controversy ;—nor could even Monsieur Robert 
Houdin himself (the Magician of the Palais Royal 
who beats Cagliostro and the “ Poughkeepsie 
Seer” hollow in wonders) conjure up a rose gar- 
den in the midst of an unreclaimed Milesian Pog 
Among an ill-educated and impoverished people 


social evils and inequalities must show a ismal 


constancy to a few set patterns. And—without 
being old before our time or fastidious beyond 
our privilege—we confess a disinclination to 
be entertained by stories which show the pro- 
gress of decay and the triumph of mean intrigue, 
—or which awaken a too-late compassion for 
the debased and brutalized by exhibiting those 
evidences of a better nature which Tyranny has 
trampled out or Neglect overgrown with all 
manner of evil weeds. It is true that, in Mr. 
Carleton’s last page, the emigration from Ahs- 
darra is averted; but who does not feel the 
escape to be a novelist’s miracle rather than the 
likely close of so much false dealin » misunder- 
standing and woe? The power which our a 
thor puts forth by no means mends the matter. 
For a gloomy winter such as this has been, his 
New Year's offering is not an enlivening book. 

Neither does the excellent Genevese novelist 
with whom we are next to deal bring with him 
the sunshine which we would fain gather roum 
us;—but then, his writings have a freshness 0 
local colour that recommends them. We have 
again and again referred to them when teats 
of the short tale as distinguished from 7 
three-volume novel, But this is our first w 
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come of them in an English dress ;—and many, 
ye believe, will join in our welcome. 
M. Topffer’s tales, we repeat, are fresh from 
their great individuality. Though they are a 
Je who ought to be imaginative, the Swiss 
roe shown themselves curiously the reverse. 
A summer’s residence on the Lake of Geneva 
yielded ‘The Witch of the Alps’ standing within 
the rainbow of the torrent, and ‘ The Prisoner 
of Chillon,’ gazing towards the two trees on the 
islet; but those were visions seen by a stranger, 
—not by a son of the soil. Since Rousseau’s 
time, again, we hardly know where we should 
find a Swiss poet (using the word in its largest 
sense) oF a Swiss musician of note (one or two 
men of genius we might name being doggedly 
silent). There are many Swiss painters; but 
save, perhaps, Hornung, we hardly recollect one 
who Soe become generally known since Fuseli. 
And these stories by M. Topffer are almost 
the only Swiss novels that we could mention; 
since we cannot admit certain good-boy 
books, put forth by the religionists of Ge- 
neva, to the name. How strange it seems that 
the Low Countries should have enriched Art’s 
treasury so much,—while the “hill folk” have 
drawn so little from the magnificent nature 
lying round about them, which exercises so 
marked an influence on their characters and 
their affections! Where are the Glengarrys 
and Macfarlanes of Scottish song to number 
beside the Ayrshire ploughman and the Ettrick 
shepherd and the Nithsdale mason—nay, and 
the Glaswegian manufacturers or merchants’ 
clerks who have enriched the poetry of North 
Britain? Even the delightful writer before us, 
of whose year was habitually spent in 
mountain-climbing, has made comparatively 
little use of his experiences. Two or three 
rooms in a town looking out upon a great 
linden tree, or a deep blue lake rushing under 
shapeless bridges top-heavy with houses—a 
bleak church, such as Calvinism ordains to 
be orthodox, with its parsonage very scantily 
“plenished””—or the old, brown library of one 
of those large waste houses, with low roofs and 
cavernous staircases, which tell of a strong 
people living in a severe climate on modest 
ortunes—these (at least so far as we recollect) 


make up M. Tépffer’s scenery, and not the 
Wengern Alp, nor the Grimsel with its primi- 
tive inn and patriarchal landlord, nor the Allée 
Blanche. Let us, however, be thankful for what 


isafforded to us. If the modest imagination of 
the Swiss novelist was distanced by the grandeur 
of his Alps and vallies, it has, by way of com- 
pensation, shed a great charm over such objects 
and haunts as we have enumerated. Here is a 
specimen of his manner, from ‘My Uncle’s 
Library;’ though by no means so lively a one 
as could have been given from other tales not 
translated. — 

“Opposite is the hospital, an immense building 
which nothing enters, nothing leaves, that does not 
pay me tribute. I seck the intentions, I guess the 
causes, or I foreshadow the consequences, And I 
am seldom mistaken; for, scrutinizing the physio- 
gnomy of tlie porter at each new case, I read on it a 

ousand curious particulars concerning the people 
"ho aecost him. Nothing marks the slight shades 
which separate the different classes of society better 

in the features of a porter. It is a faithful mirror 
Which reflects, in their several degrees, obsequious 
respect, condescending affability, or brutal contempt, 
aecording as the rich director, the subaltern officer, 
or the poor foundling, is presented to its glassy sur- 

. A changing but ever faithful mirror. 

Exactly opposite my window, a little higher up, 
Sthat of one of the wards of the hospital. From 
the Place which I usually occupy when seated at 
my studies, I can see the gloomy ceiling and some- 
ye even the forbidding looking attendant, his nose 
“ose to the window, peering into the street. If I 
mount upon my table, my eyes can then penetrate 





into this gloomy abode, where suffering, agony, and 
death, have stretched their victims on the two long 
rows of beds. Melancholy spectacle, which never- 
theless frequently possesses for me a sort of gloomy 
interest; when, at the sight of an unfortunate being 
who is dying, my imagination hovers around his 
pallet, and sometimes, taking a backward flight to- 
wards that life which is so soon to be extinguished, 
sometimes endeavouring to pierce that future which 
opens before him, revels in the melancholy charm, 
ever allied to mystery, which wraps in its shadowy 
folds the destiny of man. 

“To the left, at the foot of the strect,is the church; 
solitary during the week, but thronged on Sunday, 
and echoing with pious hymns. There also I see 
every one who enters and leaves, and I conjecture, 
but with less certainty. In fact there is no porter. 
And even if there were I should not be much better 
off; for it is the property of the porter to confine 
himself to the dress: beyond that he is blind, mute, 
deaf; and his physiognomy no longer reflects any- 
thing. Now, it is the soul of those who frequent 
the church which I am interested in knowing. Un- 
fortunately the soul is beneath the coat, beneath the 
waistcoat, beneath the shirt, beneath the skin, and 





often not even there, but out taking a walk during 
the sermon. I have therefore to proceed at hap- 
hazard, hesitating, supposing; and I find this process | 
by no means unpleasing, for it is precisely the vague, ! 
the uncertain, the doubtful, which is the food as well | 
as the charm of lounging. To the right is the fountain, 

round which are grouped servants, artisans, valets, and 

gossips, paying their court to the blue and sparkling | 
water. Sweet speeches are there whispered to the | 
murmur of the filling pails; the insolence of masters | 
is there recounted, and the annoyances of service, and 
the secrets of households form an ever fruitful theme 
of conversation. It is my gazette, and the more 
piquant that not hearing all that passes Iam obliged 
to supply a good deal by the aid of imagination. 
Aloft, between the pointed roofs, I see the sky— 
sometimes of the deepest blue, sometimes grey, and 
hemmed in by floating clouds, and sometimes dotted 





with a long flight of birds, emigrating to distant shores 
and winging their way over our cities and plains. It 
is by means of this glimpse of the heavens that I am 
in relation with the exterior world, with space, and 
with infinity; a deep chasm into which, with my 
chin leaning on my hand, I plunge both my thoughts 
and eyes. 

“When I am fatigued with such lofty subjects of 
contemplation, I once more descend upon the roofs. 
Beneath the eaves the swallows and their young, re- 
turning with the spring and flying at the approach of 
autumn, are ever on the wing, seeking the food which 
they carry to their chirping little ones. I know them 
all and they know me in return; as little frightened 
at the appearance of my head so near them, as at the 
vase of Nasturtiums on the window-sill beneath me. 
Lastly, the street presents a spectacle ever changing 
and ever new; comely milk-maids, grave magistrates, 
vagabond students, dogs who growl or bound wildly 
along, oxen who munch their provender or chew 
their cud during their master’s absence in the ale- 
house. And if rain comes on, do you think that 
interferes with my pursuit? I am never so busy. 
Behold a thousand little rivulets which hurry on to 
join the mighty river that rises, swells, roars, dragging 
along in its course broken ard scattered remnants, 
each of which I accompany in its whirling career 
with extreme interest. Or else some old broken pot, 
rallying these fleeing cowards behind its huge rotun- 
dity, undertakes to arrest the fury of the torrent. 
Pebbles, old bones, chips of wood, swell its centre 
and extend its wings; a sea forms, and the struggle 
commences. Then the situation hecomes dramatic in 
the highest degree. I side withone or other of the con- 
tending parties, almost always with the broken pot. I 
look out anxiously for any succours which may be ex- 
pected; I tremble for his right wing which gives way; 
I shudder at thedangerous position of his left, already 
undermined by a string; whilst the brave veteran, 
surrounded by the élite of his forces, presents a stout 
front although submerged even to his forehead. But 
who can struggle against fate! The rain redoubles 
its fury—and then the breaking up. A breaking up! 
The moment that precedes a breaking up is the mest 
exquisite in innocent pleasures that I know. Only, 





if the ladies in crossing the rivulet are obliged to dis- 


play their neatly rounded ancles, I leave the breaking 
up to its fate, and gaze after the white stockings until 
they disappear from my view round the corner of the 
street. And all this is only a slight portion of the 
wonders that may he seen from my window.” 

‘My Uncle's Library,’ though not precisely 
Shandean in its humour, is rather an essay on 
an argument like one of Sterne’s than a tale; 
the narrator being a dreamy youth, who ‘con- 
fesses’’ to the public,—and in the course of con- 
fession offers an engaging portrait of his relative, 
also a humourist. ‘Rosa and Gertrude,’ too, 
the principal story in this volume, is one rather 
of “feelings” than of “furniture.” The good 
clergyman who writes it is struck by the un- 
foreseen apparition in Geneva of two very 
beautiful and interesting young ladies, unaccom- 
panied by duenna or male protector. Their 
introduction, however, is attended by other 
interesting and suspicious circumstances. A 
prowling Lovelace appears almost at the self- 
same moment; and excuses his predatory inten- 
tions, as many besides himself have done, by 
representing the strangers as more fair than 
honest. On this Geneva virtue is up in arms; 
and the good Pastor, who takes the side of 
mercy, is sorely teased by evil construction, 
censoriousness,—nay, at last by the difficulty 
of providing harbourage for two lonely and un- 
offending creatures. By degrees he learns their 
history. ‘They belong to North Germany. One 
conceives herself married to a nobleman without 
the consent of her family, and believes that 
circumstances obliged her husband to separate 
from her immediately after the marriage. He 
has bidden his young wife wait for letters from 
him at Geneva. Her bosom friend,—who from 
first to last was her confidante,—having, for this 
very constancy, fallen under family displeasure, 
resolved to share Rosa’s journey : on which the 
pair are anathematized by their parents. The 
reader might, at this plain statement, ery “ How 
monstrous !"’ did he not remember that English 
manners justified Defoe and Richardson in in- 
troducing similar situations which now appear 
exaggerated. A gentleman's daughter was to 
be turned out of doors ‘ because she walked in 
the park” on Sundays. A Clarissa could be 
threatened with a ban as dreadful as the old 
curse “ by bell, book, and candle’’ because she 
declined to marry Mr. Solmes; and on her 
flight, in consequence, was cut off from her 
family as sternly as though she were dead. 
Though both measures were lamented as ex- 
treme, neither could be stigmatized as impos- 
sible by any one acquainted with the vagaries 
of domestic tyranny calling itself family disci- 
pline in bygone times. ‘Thus much in de- 
fence of M. ‘Tipffer’s invention; the proba- 
bility of which is further warranted by the 
looseness of morals exhibited as accompanying 
this iron severity.—His story proceeds sadly. 
The expected husband does not arrive: when the 
letter comes, it proves to be only a snare planned 
for the purpose of throwing the forlorn creatures 
into wicked hands. Their hopes fail them; their 
means fall short. Without further specification, 
we may add that sorrow succeeds to sorrow, even 
until the end, when a gleam of light is let in,—not 
indeed sufficient to cheer, but enough to reconcile 
us to the turn of events. But the charm lies in the 
narration. Parts of ‘Rosa and Gertrude’ we 
think, will be found as touching as the best pas- 
sages in ‘Paul and Virginia,’—the two being 
mentioned in company because of the foreign 
tone which pervades the pathos of both ; a pic- 
turesque and eloquent sadness assuredly not 
English, but which again must be distinguished 
from that refined and exuberant sentimentality 
to be found in many admired German novels. 
Without being a robust writer, M. Topffer is not 
feeble. He is meditative, without being moon- 
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stricken,—the fine sense of humour which he 
possessed preserving him from exaggeration. 
M. Topffer was born a Genevese. Being the 

son of a painter, he was bred an artist; but 
was prevented from working out his career by 
an affection of the eyes. Like all real artists, 
however, he was not one-stringed. Forbidden 
to exercise his imagination in one form, he | 
made it take another mould,—betaking himself | 
to literature which he cultivated so successfully, 
that in the year 1832, he was elected to the 
chair of Belles Lettres in the Academy of Ge- 
neva. His death took place in 1846. During 
his summer rambles with his pupils, it was his 
habit to keep a journal,—which, on their re- 
turn, was copied for private distribution, and | 
sometimes liberally illustrated by whimsical 
drawings. Akind word from Goethe, weare told, | 
emboldened him to give his first sketches to the 

ress. Little besides remains to be told. But the 
introduction prefixed to ‘Rosa and Gertrude’ 
takes no notice of some of Tépffer’s most po- 
pular and peculiar works. We allude to the | 
numerous histories in outline by his pencil, ac- | 
companied by his penned annotations,—such as 
the stories of ‘Monsieur Vieuxbois,’ ‘ Monsieur 
Jabot,’ and ‘The Family Crepin.’ The first two | 
are well known in England; but the last is the 
most racy,—containing much deep and quiet 
satire on the Swiss mania for systems in educa- | 
tion,—with regard to which a Swiss Professor | 
might fairly be accepted by way of witness. 
As Aaron Hill says, “it is pleasant to observe the 
justice of forced fame” :—it is far more pleasant | 
to receive another illustration—that Truth must | 
travel far, and will gradually gain her circle of | 
fit auditors, though she go forth without ‘ cha- 
riots and horses and fifty men to run before” 
her. 








The Historic Lands of England. By J. Bernard 

Burke, Esq. Churton. 

‘The Historic Lands of England,’—a lofty 
and an attractive title: but little suited to the 
present work, which far from leading us into 
.Many a land that is famous in story, 
as the motto declares, or even pointing us to | 
scenes where our great men dwelt and acted or | 
spots which have given their names to the most | 
stirring events of our history, takes us a rather 
desultory, though notunentertaining, walkamong | 
the pleasant parks and stately homes of wed 
land,—giving us much amusing gossip and | 
some very apocryphal notices by the way. It | 
begins with a short historical account of each 
English county; to which in some instances a 
list of the chief families is appended. But in 
the descriptions of the various seats we have 
not the slightest attempt at classification,— | 
Charlecote in Warwickshire being followed by | 
Cobham in Kent, and Barnard Castle in Durham 
by Littlecot in Wiltshire; an arrangement—or | 
rather, want of arrangement— which, to our | 
mind, seriously detracts from the merits of the | 
work, 

The first “‘ historic’ site mentioned is Charle- | 
cote; a noble specimen of the Elizabethan man- 
sion, and interesting from its traditionary con- 
nexion with Shakspeare. As to “the vindictive 
spirit of the knight,’”—Sir Thomas Lucy,— | 
having been aroused “ by the lampoons of the 
bard,” and Shakspeare having been compelled | 
in consequence “ to abandon the pleasant banks | 
of the Avon,” all that can be said is that it may | 
have been true, but we have no actual proof | 
that it was so. The same doubt hangs over 
the story of 

The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall,— 
as Mr. Burke’s motto to his account of that old 
manor house has it. That the first wife of Lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
died suddenly, and under circumstances of great 





suspicion, at Cumnor Hall is certain. But the 
account given by Ashmole,—who, by the way, 
lived full two generations after the event took 
place, and which is given at full length in the 
work before us, without one question as to its 
authenticity,—is, to say the least, most apocry- 
phal. That suspicion of Dudley was excited at 
the time is true,—and that some sort of inquiry 
was made is certain. That Lord Burghley 
years after felt that grounds of suspicion still 
existed against Elizabeth’s chief favourite, is 
proved by his mentioning amongst other reasons 
why Leicester should not become the husband 
of the Queen, “ that he is infamed by the death 
of his wife ;’’ but still the “‘ all how and about it”’ 
story of Ashmole almost carries on its face its 
own contradiction.—We may here observe how 
greatly the interest of that historical novel, 
‘Kenilworth,’ is injured by the unpardonable 
anachronisms which Scott in this, more than 
in any other of his works, has committed. 
The date of the death of the unfortunate Amy 
Robsart,—who, so far as history records, was 
not remarkable either for youth or beauty,— 
happened in 1560; whilethe elevation of her hus- 
band to the peerage, as Earl of Leicester, did not 
take place until four years after. The ‘princely 
pleasures of Kenilworth’’—the chief incident on 
which Scott’s plot is founded—were not “ got 
up,’—for this is the best phrase that can be 
applied to those nineteen days of gorgeous but 
wearisome performances—until the summer of 
1575, fifteen years after the death of the hero- 
ine of the novel. Such anachronisms when 
earlier periods are chosen, as in ‘ Ivanhoe’ for 
instance, may pass unnoticed; but in a reign 
so well known, and in which each event can be 
so accurately traced, as that of Elizabeth, the 
representation of Leicester as the husband of 
Amy Robsart so many years after her death 
is a greater licence than historical fiction can 
allow. We are the more disposed to make these 
remarks here, because Mr. Burke—though as 
a professed genealogist he is pledged to detect 
chronological inaccuracies—has alluded to the 


| Story ‘as told by the unrivalled genius of Scott” 


without a single hint as to its incorrectness. 
Barnard’s Castle, with its many recollections 
of the Baliols and Beauchamps, and its equally 
numerous later reminiscences of Border war- 
fare, may claim to be considered an ‘ historic” 
site; but we cannot allow that claim to Little- 
cot, or such like. Wardour Castle, defended 
so gallantly by Blanche Lady Arundel against 
Sir Edward Hungerford and the parliamentary 
troops, well deserves the name. Penshurst has 
a literary interest that outvies its historical claim 
to notice. Its antiquity, however, is great. “ It 
was the residence successively of the Penshursts, 
the Pulteneys, and the Louvaines; it became in 


| the 15th century part of the possessions of the 


Regent Bedford,—and subsequently passed to 
the Staffords, the ill-fated Dukes of Bucking- 
ham.’’ Seldom in the annals of ancient houses 


| do we meet with a more singularly unfortunate 


family than this of the Staffords. 


“Edmund, Earl of Stafford, his son, Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckingham, and his grandson Humphrey, 
Earl of Stafford, all fell in the desolating war of the 
Roses, and Henry 2nd Duke of Buckingham, and 
his son, Edward, 3rd and last Duke, were both be- 
headed, and sacrificed to the feuds of party and to 
private malignity. With the third duke sunk for 
ever the splendour, princely honour and great wealth 
of the ancient and renowned family of Stafford. Its 
last male representative, Roger Stafford, grandson of 
Henry Lord Stafford, by Ursula Pole, his wife, grand 
niece of King Edward IV., went in his youth by the 
name of Fludd—for what reason has not been ex- 
plained—perhaps with the indignant pride that the 
very name of Stafford should not be associated with 
the obscurity of his lot. At the age of sixty-five, he 
became, by the early death of his cousin Henry, 





Lord Stafford, heir male of his noble house: oi 
petitioned Parliament accordingly; but he eventual 
submitted his claim to King Charles, who decida 
that, having no part of the inheritance of the 
lands, he should surrender the title to his Majesty 
which order being obeyed by the petitioner, ¢, 
honour was conferred on Sir William Howard 
Mary Stafford his wife. Roger Stafford died y, 
married in 1640. His only sister, Jane 
married a joiner, and had a son a shoemaker, livin, 
at Newport in Shropshire, a.v. 1637, Thus the 
great-great-grandson of Margaret Plantagenet, th. 
daughter and heiress of George Duke of Clarence 
sunk to the grade of a cobbler!” , 

On the attainder of Edmund Stafford, ¢h, 
third Duke of Buckingham, Penshurst revere 
to the Crown; and, in the following reign, it 
was bestowed upon Sir William Sydney, grand. 
father of the illustrious Sir Philip. “The de. 
scription of Hagley gives Mr. Burke an opp. 
tunity of introducing the well-known - 
story respecting the second Lord Lyttelton — 
which we pass over: but the following accoun; 
of the park-keeper at Lyme—the seat of the 
Leghs, an ancient family—and his extraordinary 
performance is worth extracting.— ? 

“ Buried at Disley, in Cheshire, June 2nd, in th: 
year of our Lord 1753, Mr. Joseph Watson, in the 
105th year of his age. He was born at Mosley 
Common, in the parish of Leigh, in the county of 
Lancaster, and married his wife from Etchells, nex 
Manchester, in the said county. They were on 
couple 72 years. She died in the 94th year of her 
age. He was park-keeper to the late Peter Legh, 
Esq. of Lyme, and his father 64 years, and diddrive 
and show the reindeer to most of the nobility and 
gentry in this part of the kingdom, to the genenl 
satisfaction of all who ever saw them, for he coull 
have driven and commanded them at his pleasur, 
as if they had been common horned cattle. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, Squire Legh was at Maceles- 
field, in Cheshire, in company with a number of 
gentlemen, amongst whom was Sir Roger Mason, 
who was then one of the members of the same county; 
they being merry and free, Squire Legh said his 
keeper should drive twelve brace of stags to the forest 
of Windsor, a present to the Queen. So Sir Roger 
opposed it with a wager of 500 guineas, that neither 
his keeper nor any other person could drive twelve 
brace of red deer from Lyme Park to Windsor Forest, 
on any account. So Squire Legh accepted the wager 
from Sir Roger, and immediately sent a messenger to 
Lyme for his keeper, who directly came to his master, 
who told him he must immediately prepare himself 
to drive twelve brace of stags to Windsor Forest, for 
a wager of 500 guineas. So he gave the squire, his 
master, this answer, that he would at his command 
drive him twelve brace of stags to Windsor Forest, or 
to any other part of the kingdom by his worship’s 
direction, or he would lose his life and fortune. He 
undertook and accomplished this most astonishing 
performance, which is not to be equalled in the annals 
of the most ancient history.” 

In his account of Kirklees Abbey, Mr. 
Burke again gets upon very apocryphal ground; 
for he tells us that Robin Hood, having been 
bled to death (the general tradition) by the 
prioress there, was buried under some trees 4 
short distance off,—and that “ this event occurred 
18th November, 1247, in the 31st year of the 
reign of Henry III., and about the 87th yeat 
of the outlaw’s age”! We should like tose 
the register from whence this minute and pal- 
ticular entry has been taken; since birth 
parentage, the general circumstances of the lite 
as well as death, of this great hero of England’ 
peasantry have hitherto been involved m al 
obscurity so great that some antiquaries have 
been almost fain to deny his very existence. 

A short account of Hatfield exhibits - 
Lady Elizabeth’ under the gentle custody 0 
Sir Thomas Pope, enjoying the grand Shrove- 
tide entertainment made at his own cost all 
charge; when “forty-six or more gentenss 
and ladies” in crimson and gold, with aor = 
of clothe of golde,” appeared in the great ha? 
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ee e . 1 
and there was tourneying, and dancing, and 


for her especial delectation, and the 

lay of Holofernes too. Perhaps, on the whole, 
at pleasant portion of Elizabeth's life was 
ie few years she passed at Hatfield; and hence 
the great partiality which she ever displayed 
towards it. Prior Park, which comes next, raises 
ave differentclass of associations. The career 


minstrels 


of the founder of its splendid mansion, however, 
ilustrates the importance of industry and good 


conduct.— : 
Mr, Allen had the singular good fortune to ac- | 


quire wealth from humble beginnings, and to know 
how to spend it. The friend and patron of Pope, 


Fielding, and Warburton, commenced his career in | 
| north which had lately belonged to Michael and An- 


li by riding with the post bag between Marlborough 
and Bath. He next obtained a clerkship in the Bath 


toffice; and then, having saved some money, | 


urchased a small property on Combe Down near 


Bath, where he opened a stone quarry. This is said | 


tohave proved a very profitable speculation: but one 
shich he afterwards undertook was still more so. 
The clerk became the farmer of the post-office. Prior 
Park was now purchased: and here in the upper part of 
oneof those well-wooded and picturesque combes which 
are disclosed in the hills around Bath, a magnificent 
mansion was erected by Mr. Allen, with massive 
Corinthian pillars supporting what is said to be ‘one 
of the most correct and noble porticoes in the king- 
dom.” 

And here he drew around him a circle of the 
chief literary men of his age. 

In the succeeding notice of Bolton Castle, 
we are taken back to the ‘time immemo- 
rial” of the Scropes—“ a family which in the 
interval of three hundred years produced two 
earls and twenty barons, one Chancellor, 
four Treasurers, and two Chief Justices of 
England, one archbishop, two bishops, five 
knights of the Garter, and numerous ban- 
nerets.” It was by the celebrated Lord Scrope, 
Chancellor to Richard II., that Bolton Castle 
was built. The account of its building, as 
given by Leland,—how that a thousand marks 
yearly were expended for eighteen years,— 
how the timber was fetched out of the forest of 
Engleby, in Cumberland, “by dyvers drawghts 
of oxen, layde by the way to carry it from place 
to place till it cam to Bolton” —and his admir- 
ation of the ‘‘fayre cloke,’’ with motion of the 
sum and moon, and above all, how he ‘‘ muche 
notyd in the hawle of Bolton howe chimeneys 
vereconveyed by tunnells made on the syds 
ofthe waul bitwyxt the lights in the hawle; and 
by this meanes, and by no covers, is the smoke 
of the harthe in the hawle strangly convayed,” 
—are amusing. At a later period, Bolton Castle 


was for a short time the place of confinement | 
The ancient family | 
ofthe Scropes became extinct in 1627,—and the | 


of Mary Queen of Scots. 


castle is in ruins. 
_In the account of Rokeby, the following in- 
tident respecting the founder of the family is 
worth extracting, for the illustration which it 
gives of the correctness of a chronicler who has 
‘metimes been viewed as drawing too largely 
tpon fiction in his delightful work—Froissart. 
“*In the first year of Edward III.,’ says Froissart, 
‘the Scots, underthe command of the Earl of Moray 
and Sir James Douglas, ravaged the country as far 
as Newcastle; Edward was in those parts with a 
mime powerful army, and an engagement was ex- 
peeted and wished for, when the Scotch army sud- 
‘enly disappeared, and no information could be gained 
Nepecting the route they had taken. The young 
ihe caused it to be proclaimed throughout the host, 
Ps whoever should bring certain intelligence where 
Scotch army was should have one hundred pounds 
— land, and be made a knight by the king 
eit: immediately fifteen or sixteen knights and 
on passed the river with much danger, ascended 
ve Mountains, and then separated, each taking a 
aa — On the fourth day, Rokeby, who was 
the - em, gave the king exact information where 
nt Scots lay.’ ‘This,’ says Hunter, the leatned 











historian of South Yorkshire, ‘is not a legendary 
story, invented by some family annalist or doating 
chronicler of public affairs, the veracity of the nar- 
rative being here supported by the most authentic 
records of the realm; and it is a gratifying fact that 
we are so often enabled to prove circumstances in 
our old chronicles which, on first view, have an air 
of romance and fable, by fiscal documents, wherein, 
least of all, anything imaginary is to be found.’ In 
the Patent Rolls, 1 Edward III., m. 7, is a grant to 
Thomas de Rokeby of 100/., to be taken annually 
from the Exchequertill 1002. lands shall be provided 
for him, in which the service is described nearly as it 


|is related by Froissart; and in the same Rolls, 5 


Edward IIT., m. 7, is a grant to him in fee of the 
manor of Pawlinesgray, in Kent, with lands in the 


drew de Harcle, in release of his 100/. annuity from 
the Exchequer.” 

In the description of the manor of Writtle, 
in Essex, the reader will, we think, be surprised 
to find that at so short a distance from the 
metropolis some of the most oppressive feudal 
customs are still in existence—‘‘ customs,” as 
Mr. Burke says, “ which render the lord of the 
manor, even now, a very formidable person in 
his own territory.” — 

“ He appoints his own coroner for-the peculiar and 
exempt jurisdiction of Writtle, and by his steward, 
holds baronial courts within the manor, where all the 
singular customs peculiar to ancient demesne, as 
Writtle is still styled, are rigorously enforced; he 
there imposes fines, and on the death of a tenant or 
the alienation of a tenant’s property, he takes pos- 
session as a heriot of the best living beast. At these 
courts, wills can be proved without the interference 
of the see of Canterbury; an instance of which 
occurred so lately as 1810. * * It is the custom of 
the manor, that on the death of a tenant, if his pro- 
perty be not claimed at the next court, it may be 
seized into the lord’s hands; if a tenant leaving no 
son die intestate, his property devolves solely on his 
eldest daughter, to the exclusion of the rest. To 
pass over a certain portion of the manor called Green- 
bury, all carts, save those of the lord, must pay a fine 
of four pence; this is called lepe silver or lepe and 
lace, Another custom goes by the name of stubble 
silver, it being a certain fine or avisage for every 
pig ranging in the woods, from Michaelmas day to 
Martinmas, and such as were not duly paid for were 
at once forfeited to the lord. Various officers were 
appointed to carry out the laws, &c., of the manor, 
and continue to be so every year. The bedell we 
may suppose formerly to have been a person of vast 
dignity and importance, his very garments partaking 
of his power, for at one court an unfortunate villein 
is fined 20 pence ‘ for pulling of ye coat of ye bedell 
set upon a door for the safe keeping of goods within.’ 
He was chosen by the tenants. The prepositus or 
overseer was also chosen by the tenants; and there 
are many instances of recourse being had to severe 
measures to oblige the person so chosen to do his 
duty gratis. The fugatores or woodwards had charge 
of the woods and parks. An officer styled the lord's 
paler collected the pale wheat due as rent from 
various tenants. The catour (often alluded to by 


| Chaucer) took charge of the lord’s provisions, while 


the wagebread visiting the bakers was charged to 
report all those who sold bread deficient in weight; 
and that all things might be equally good, a dignitary, 
bearing the title of the lord’s taster of ale, seized all 
such as forfeit which was not in his opinion sound 
and sufficient in strength.” 

We think the champions of “ Young Eng- 
land” must cast many a longing eye towards the 
ancient manor of Writtle and its “time-hallowed”’ 
abuses. 

Brandon Park, a modern seat in Suffolk, 
deserves notice for the public spirit and bene- 
volence of the late Mr. Bliss, its proprietor, 
who, soon after the acquisition of this estate, 
“commenced planting, and in less than six 
months covered a large portion of the land with 
no fewer than eight millions of trees,—thus trans- 
forming tracts hitherto wild and sterile into 
richly-wooded plantations and productive farms.” 
This beneficial change of a wilderness into a 








beautiful landscape aroused poetic feelings even 
inthe mind of his old friend Lord Eldon ; who 
composed the following acrostic, inscribed to Mr. 
Bliss. 

E-nchanted I view the scene with surprise : 

D-oes not illusion deceive my rapt eyes ? 

W-here are the sands, and where is the warren ? 

A-re not these scenes to my memory foreign ? 

R-abbits and conies were lords of the soil, 

D-eep sands made the traveller's journey a toil ; 

B-ut now the smooth turnpike invites to proceed,— 

L-o, the warren is changed to a sweet verdant mead ! 

I-nstead of a desert, like Arabic ground, 

S-ee a Palace adorns and forests abound ; 

S-ee Bliss has created a Paradise round! 

Among the most interesting of the ancient 
mansions, Knebworth, the seat of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, may be mentioned. The list 
of relics preserved here—the choice cabinets, 
the chairs of cloth of gold, the ebony tables, —will 
tempt many a lover of such curiosities. In 
the description of the great banquetting-hall 
one peculiarity is observed: that while one 
door very appropriately leads into the oak 
drawing-room, another, ‘‘which has been long 
since closed up, communicated with a vast 
cellar.” Mr. Burke says that it was “in the 
olden time usual for the gentlemen after dinner 
to retreat, for the purpose of drinking, to a 
cellar adjoining the great hall, which with that 
view was always kept in the utmost order.” In 
the genuine ‘olden time’’ we have never found 
such a custom existing—nor, indeed, during the 
16th and 17th centuries. Weshould, therefore, 
rather think that it was a custom patronized by 
“the mighty drinkers” as well as “ mighty 
hunters” of a later period, that they might 
enjoy their deep potations fresh from the cask. 
Knebworth has the additional interest of a ghost 
story,—and one, apparently, peculiar to itself. 
This is “a spinning phantom that haunted the 
old mansion, occupying herself at an ancient 
spinning-wheel, which has since been destroyed 
by one who sought to put an end to the ghost’s 
visits by destroying the cause of them.” This 
we believe it did; and the phantom spinner is 
no longer to be seen. ‘The story, however, is 
singular,—and, as such, worthy of a place in 
our ‘‘ Folk-Lore.”—The work concludes with an 
account of Bolton Abbey; which is said to have 
owed its foundation to the untimely death ot 
“the Boy of Egremond,”’—celebrated both by 
Wordsworth and by Rogers. 

From Mr. Burke’s preface it appears that this 
work is to be considered as a kind of annual. 
In his future volumes we would recommend 
somewhat more of plan,—and, as this kind of 
work, after all, depends more on its embellish- 
ments than on its literary merits, a more interest- 
ing selection of plates. Such mansionsas Haller- 
ton House, Halsewell, and Normanton do not rise 
at all above the views of country seats which 
decorated the pocket-books of some forty years 
ago; while Nettlecomb and St. Pierre would 
scarcely have been attractive enough even for 
them. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

In Modern Life and other Poems the public 
have a peculiar interest: for it is dedicated in 
modest confidence to themselves, as “ the most 
impartial of critics’—and in whose hands the 
poet is therefore safe. We entreat the public 
not to be led away by this flattering appeal ; 
and if they lose their poet in consequence of 
compliance with our warning, we will find them 
ten such, instead, at any five minutes’ notice, by 
reference to our library table. Of such poetry 
as forms the staple of this volume we have an 
unlimited stock on hand—and can measure 
it out to them in any quantities that may supply 
their intellectual craving. The great and lead- 
ing morals of ‘ Modern Life’ we have not been 
able to fathom ; but it is stuck all over with 
minor morals with which we have been familiar 
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all our days—having found the first formal 
edition thereof in our school copy-books. We 
submit to the writer that such texts as— 


Still on the earth man is supremely blest 
When without apathy he feels at rest— 
may be had by the acre; and we ask him, in 
candour, if he does not think that the compa- 
rison of a lady’s beauty to ‘‘Cynthia’s mellowed 
light” has done its duty, and might be allowed 
to retire and make way for something younger? 
In modern times, too,—but not in ‘ Modern 
Life’—men are agreed to call Sol the Sun, and 
Zephyr and Boreas do their poetical spiriting 
in English. There are a variety of passages in 
this poem which would seem to have furnished 
originals to Goldsmith for his ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage’—but we think the latter poet has improved 
on them. The Pastor, for instance, is obviously 
the same in the two poems—but we like Gold- 
smith’s description of him best. In general, 
we may add, our objection to this poem is that 
it is insufferably prosy—and prosy poetry is a 
worse thing even than poetical prose. But as 
the writer has appealed to the public, we are 
bound to put his case fairly before them; and 
select therefore for our readers a favourable 
specimen of his Muse.— 
And this is high-born vice; and here begin 

The follies which are crimes when others sin : 

The noble gamester may unnoticed pass ; 

Vice seems more lovely seen through fashion’s glass. 

The dice may rattle—in excitement’s heat, 

He might—he will—he does both lie and cheat ; 

His name unsullied, though his honour sold ; 

And this to win another's paltry gold. 

Yet, what of this? Will that gay glittering room 

Remind his soul of its approaching doom ? 

Oh no! for to a fellow-mortal’s eye 

The (trivial sin is passed unheeded by. 

Yet, ah! ye mighty ones, do ye not blush 

To view the lowly sinner ye would crush ? 

Yet what the difference, though the midnight haunts 

Contain the lowliest or of nobles vaunts ? 

Though in the loathsome place, man disregards 

All ties to God or man o’er dirty cards ; 

The act to God the same: but yet mankind 

Are less directed by an untaught mind : 

The rich, the noble, are the models here, 

Whom humble sinners imitate and fear. 

If our readers have any digestion left after 
this, there are 123 more pages of the same 
quality of food in the volume :—and, as we have 
hinted, we can match the sample very closely 
to any further extent that they may desire. 

Mr. George Powell Thomas, a Captain in the 
Bengal army, has enlisted in the service of the 
Muses—and must be content to remain in the 
ranks. Faithful to the spirit of his former ser- 
vice, he can hold no commission for that of the 
Muse who in our day is to rule the spirits 
of men. The Muse of our time is not Apollo 
—and consorts not with Mars. We must say 
that there is something insidious in the manner 
in which this Captain in the Bengal Army 
brandishes the weapon of verse in the cause of 
his former sovereign: but we quote an example 
from his Poems as speaking pleasantly to those 
professional hopes which are now looking out, 
on high authority, for a French invasion—when 
our neighbours shall have settled their own 
little matters at home.— 

The Half-Pay Officer at the Review. 
Rald, bald as an old eagle, whose fiercely light’ning eye, 
Flasheth as ere his wing of old first blent with star and sky; 
Bald, stern, and old, and lone he stands, while hopes, a 
perished train, 

Sweep, as sear leaves some wasting stream, the veteran’s 
heart and brain! 

And look (as at the bugle’s note some frail old war-horse 
bounds), 

Tlis heart leaps up —how it leaps up!—at War's remembered 
sounds. 

The trumpets bray, the chargers neigh ; the soldiers’ mea- 

sured tread 
8 earnest as where battle plains are strewn with new-smote 


dead ; 

And fair lips smile, and bright eyes shine, above that mimic 
show 

Of war that dims the brightest eyes, wrings fairest lips with 
woe. 

All pass! The glad, high-hoping young—were his young 
hopes less high ?— 


scarce matured, whose gold hath bought what his blood 
failed to buy ; 





The old, the few high, lordly old, whose honour-circled | 
brow 

Were poor in inward worth and wealth to his who marks 
them now! . 

—Who, poor but proud, in fancy marks how every soldier’s 


eye 
Mockingly glanceth over him, then coldly passeth by! 


Yet proudly on the svene he looks, with heart too deeply 
fraught 
With ‘ ashes of his wonted fires” to own no killing thought 
Of onsets and the tented field, his first proud battle-day, 
And manhood’s earliest hopes, like sprites, just seen, to flit | 


* * * * * 


away! | 


But, lo! again they near, they wheel; lo! where each 
gallant throng 
Chargeth, as where, in red War’s van, host hurleth host 
along,— 
Where, front to front, and foe to foe, in fierce and mortal 


zh 
How many a day that veteran grey hath “ battled for the 
right !” 
And now,—oh, mark him where he stands!—he thinks not 
of his wrongs, 
While each brave battle fought and won back upon memory 
throngs ; 
He only asks, he only prays, for one more battle plain, 
To fight the good fight for his Queen, to crush her foes 
again ; 
—One field to pay back good for ill, in vengeance proud and 
high, 
To bleed again in Britain’s cause, huzza for her, and die! 
The following may amuse our readers. It is 
poetry and anti-poetry side by side; a fair 
thought, not killed—because fair thoughts are 
immortal—but hurt byapun. The fair thought 
is Leigh Hunt’s—and the pun the India Cap- 
tain’s ;—and that explanation contains the moral 
of the whole matter. 
To Miss Jacintha Hunt, 
DAUGHTER OF LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 


I ask if, like thy gifted sire, 

Thou touchest, too, the poet's lyre; 
Thy gifted sire makes answer terse, 
** Jacintha is herself a verse.” 


Yet, albeit those sweet eyes of thine 

Beam full of poésy divine, 

To aught that’s beauteous, good, or true, 

Sure am I, ne’er averse are you! 
There is no denying, however, that this verse- 
maker has poetic instincts; and there is a visible 
spirit in him which, had fate kept him out of 
the Bengal army, might have led him to finer 
truths than any that were ever taught by the 
sword, 

Yeman, by Dr. James Richard Smyth, stops 
with the first canto—and but for our duties 
we should have stopped sooner. The pages are 
thirty-four in number; and about the first 
dozen are taken up with an assertion of what 
things the hero is not. Now, there is no doubt 
that if this rhetorical figure were fully carried 
out and the list of negatives exhausted, we should 
arrive thus at an expression of what heis. But 
we think it is a round-about way of getting at 
the conclusion. To say that the author of 
‘Yeman’ is not a poet or a philosopher—and so 
on through an infinite series of the things which 
he is not—for the purpose of leaving in relief the 
thing he is—is greatly simplified by saying that 
he is the author of ‘ Yeman.’ It is not in an age 
of railway levels and railway speed that men 
will consent, in any company, to take the 
longest way to a given point; and we are satis- 
fied that in Dr. Smyth’s they will not go 
unreasonably round. The Doctor’s profession 
is a peaceful one :—yet there is a touch of the 
Bengal Captain’s spiritin him. His heart goes 
back to the good old days of the lance and 
spear: and we will quote a passage to that 
effect, because, curiously enough in such a 
connexion, he is extremely anxious to ascertain 
if there be any descendant of the Stuarts any- 
where remaining—and we are willing to give 
his inquiry the benefit of our advertisement.— 

But time rolls on, and realms decay, 
And prince and people pass away. 
Oh, Albion! how my memory clings 
To the long history of thy kings. 
Thy brave Plantagenets! where are 


Those dauntless chiefs in joust and war ? 
Thy Tudors, too! oh, where are they? 





So fear’d and potent in their day. 


Where are thy Stuarts? Shall history's pen 
Ne’er record their deeds again ?— 

Have they been to be no more, 

Like a moment gone before ? 

Does no issue yet remain 

That might regenerate their reign ? 
Have their ashes and their blood 

Sank for aye beneath the sod ? 

May God and fortune not redress 

The heirs of England’s good Queen Bess? 
Shall Dutchman’s triumph still remain, 
Thy heart’s rebuke, and honour’s stain ? 
For, foreign trooper—weep to tell— 
Drove from thy gate thy sentinel ! 


In the Preface to Lyrics of Sea and Shore, by 
Mr. Colin Rae Brown, we think there must}: 
a misprint. We find the following passage; 

“ Throughout the volume, instances may be me 
with in which sound has been sacrificed to sense_ 
rhyme to reason; these, he hopes, will at once ap- 
pear to the reader as ‘ necessary evils.’ ” 

Take as a comment the poem of 


The Water-Fall. 
On the grassy bank 
Of a nameless stream 
I lay flat along ; 
The while mine ears drank 
The murm’ring music 
Of its plaintive song. 
Just above where I lay— 
Beneath two willows, 
Reclined on each other, 
A leafy arcade— 
In mimic billows 
Rising, the waters played 
Round some old black stones 
At the back of a rock, 
With low gurgling moans; 
Ere, divided, they fell 
Through the rocky drains, 
In crystal chains 
With a tinkling sound— 
Like the distant chiming 
Of a village bell— 
Into a pool; 
A round little pool 
Dark, deep, and cool; 
Where the sly little trout 
Glides smoothly about, 
Or, at times, with a bound 
Taking its aim well— 
Bursts through a foam-bell 
Above the water, 
Bent upon slaughter ; 
Its victim a fly, 
That has dared to pry, 
With inquisitive eye, 
Into the pool. 
This, out of a variety of passages, will be suf- 
ficient to indicate that the reverse of the process 
indicated in the Preface was probably intended. 
The pages of Lyra Rudis bear evidence to 
the truth of its preface :—the writer says the 
poems which it contains were written in his 
gchool-days. Now, we have not the least ob- 
jection to schoolboys writing verses— but we 
know not why they publish them. Can any one 
of all the author’s friends give a good reason 
why the following communication was made to 
the public?— 
On receiving a Moss Rose-tud from a Young Lady. 
June 27th, 1847. 
Sweet-scented flower! how much I prize thee, 
What tho’ thy beauty will decay ! 
I will not, dare not, then despise thee, 
Nor rudely cast thee then away: 
Thou little fondly treasur’d token ! 
Think not because thy bloom be dead, 
The spell that bound me will be broken, 
Thy fairy charm for ever fied ! 
No! no! I'll prize thee still as dearly; 
Still as dearly prize the one, — 
Who pluck’d thee for me, still sincerely 
When thy bloom and beauty’s gone. 
*Mid the blast of dark December, 
Thy scatter’d leaves shal! grace my cot, | 
Each leaf shall bear the word “* Remember, 
And she who gave thee—unforgot! 
We are ashamed to say there is as much more 
of it, set down in the formalities of type. 
Mr. Allan Park Paton, with his second - 
of Poems, lifts us at length into a region © 
poetry—where he offers us quaint and pleasant 
things. Mr. Paton has fancy—and a ae 
of his own: and they who sing, having om 
find hearers even where the song has less of 
inner heart than Mr. Paton echoes. = : 
heard, however, it is right to warn — 
and others, to great advantage in our conce 0 
the Million for the present week.— 
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N° 10617] | 
= From the Far East. 


Treasure Halls of Memory | 
ar many precious things, 
The records choice and cherished } 

Of my varied wanderings, . ; | 
Not one of which but through my Soul the inner sunshine 
. brings. 
1 the Mountain Range of Duty, 
Pewith its gem-starred Care Detiles, 
From the restful, shady V ale of Home, 
From Love's rich tropic Isles, } 
From Study’s Mines, and Boyhood’s Plains, I have them— 
built in piles. 
But from far Childhood’s blue-skied realm, 
Remembrances but THREE, 
Among those Pictures of the Past 
In Memory’s Gallery, 
Have I to go and gaze upon, and dear they are to me! 


Like parts of Paintings seen in haze, 
Glowing but undefined, 
By no associating cord : 
“To kindred beauty joined, 
They hang, as from angelic hands, before my wondering 
mind. 


* * * * * * 
I remember being all alone 
Within a grassy dell, 
Wild roses fringed its narrow track, 
Branch shadows o’er it fell, 
And at the cliff-closed end of it, there was a Driprine 
WELL. 
A bracken curtained Cave it was 
Beneath a Precipice, 
(Blue bells in bursts upon its front,— 
Above a group of Trees,) 
And cautiously I crept to it upon my hands and knees. 


The crimp, green drapery withdrawn, 
I peered into’t aloof, 
And, lined with rich and brown-speared moss, 
Beheld its sides and roof; 
Like sprent quicksilver, moisture beads upon the emerald 
woof. 


I started soon, as one of these, 
Leaving the cushioned round, 
Fell on the Spring which slept below, 
With a full, metallic sound, 
For I thought she had begun to sing, and now, at last, was 
found! 


They told me I might chance to see 
My SisteR MARY THERE, 
My sister Mary who had died 
Humming a low sweet air, 
Asifimpatient to commence, of heavenly work, her share. 


My cap aside, I put my head 
Within the magic place. 
The water slumbered clear and calm! 
The drop had left no trace! 
And—was it but another dream ?—I looked on Mary's 
‘ace! 
I stooped to kiss her, and she drew 
Closer and closer yet, 
Until our quivering lips, upon 
The black-bright surface, met, 
And then coLpD TRUTH passed over me, from the chill and 
lifeless wet! 


The sweet Illusion spread away 
Like a spell forsaken thing! 
I saw deep down, at the cavelet’s heart, 
The fine sand simmering.— 
Biue Bells, and Roses, where were ye, when I left the nest- 
like Spring ? 


Father Change. 
There passed down the Lane of Life— 
Lane irregular and narrow,— 
An Ancient Fellow, eagle-beaked, 
Trundling such a barrow! 
Heaped and heaped, and over-heaped, 
Never was a load so motly. 
And thus he kept exclaiming still, 
Pressed however hotly— 
“Deaths and weddings! deaths and weddings! 
Useless old things ta’en for new ! 
Something here for everybody ! 
Passing through ! 


“ Be in time now! be in time! 
Here you have all sorts of things! 
Schoolbags, business ; gains and losses; 
Dolls, and marriage rings ; 
Bride-cakes, coffins ; cradles, crutches; 
Gaiety and sadness ; 
Health and riches, want and weakness, 
Reason,—ay, and madness. 
Rags and velvets! crusts and banquets ! 
Hobby-horses not a few! 
Now’s your time for making bargains, 
Passing through !” 


Sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly, 
_Ever surely he progressed ; 
Never for a single moment 
In a state of rest. 
Glancing upward, glancing downward, 
Backward, forward, round and round. 
Now he howled and now he chuckled, 
Smiled by turns and frowned. 
“Deaths and weddings! deaths and weddings! 
Useless old things ta’en for new ! 
Something here for everybody ! 





Passing through !” 


Out they came, the silly people; 
Out by windows and by doors ; 
O’er the roofs, up from the cellars, 
Scores succeeding scores. 
Open-mouthed and open-handed, 
Eager all for something strange. 
Pushing, sideling ; bold and timid ; 
To Old Farner CHANGE. 
** Deaths and weddings ! «shrouds and chaplets! 
Lots of notions, false and true ; 
Fame !”"—he bawled this to the garrets— 
** Passing through !” 
Children bringing hoops and marbles, 
Careless words and merry looks, 
Held them up, receiving for them, 
Knitted brows and books. 
Youths, to purchase learning’s honour, 
Brought a load of midnight hours, 
Ruddy cheeks, and social pleasures, 
Open air and flowers. 
** Education ! application ! 
Thoughts above the common crew! 
Hollow chests and heavy foreheads ! 
Passing through !” 


Maidens brought familiar features, 
Old affections tried and strong, 
Lightest bosoms, gay companions, 
Merry Dance and Song, 
For a heart and hand untested, 
For a very world of cares, 
New relations, new pursuits, and 
Most experienced airs ! 
“ Bridal dresses! splashed postilions ! 
Caps and keys,—and curses too! 
Be, like others, wives and mothers! 
Passing through !” 


7 * * 
Gazing on the silver clouds, 
Solemnly, at times, there came 
Light-eyed, open-bosomed youths, 
Who sought a Poet’s Name. 
** Here are pearls of thought,” they said, 
** Gathered by the lonely way 
Which the great of earth have trodden,— 
We would be as they.” 
** Amber dreams, and murky wakings ! 
Laurel !—only after Yew ! 
Quickened sense for joy and sorrow ! 
Passing through !” 


And even so,—Heaven bless their wisdom ! 
All, whate’er they were before, 
Would be something else ;—whatever 
Had, would still have more. 
Babes and dotards, clowns and monarchs,— 
Out they come for something strange, 
Fearing, hoping, straight and groping, 
To Old Farner Cuance! 
“ Deaths and weddings! deaths and weddings ! 
Useless old things ta’en for new ! 
Something here for everybody ! 
Passing through !” 
At an open, attic casement, 
A Philosopher who heard 
All the bustle, smiled profoundly 
As he stroked his beard. 
* Crowding out about Him,” quoth he, 
***T will be long e’er I go there,’ — 
As he spoke he heard a Step 
And Voice upon his stair,— 
**Deaths and weddings! deaths and weddings! 
Useless old things ta’en for new! 
Something here for everybody ! 
Passing through.” 


Here it will be policy to stop :—taking leave, 
for the present, in one of those rare moments 
when we are on good terms with the “ Poetry 
of the Million.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Arthur Frankland; or, the Experiences of a Tragic 
Poet.—Here is a book full of precious merriment tor 
such as love to laugh at the sounds of the strolling 
buskin,—and who forget that they are hearing “the 
clattering of ambitious Misery on stilts.” To us, the 
“mopings and mowings” of would-be Lady Macbeths 
and King Richards —the mixture of bombast 
with wistful, hungry misery —have always brought 
as much painful thought as matter for derision. 
‘Arthur Frankland’ produces the same symptoms 
of heart-ache. The tale is written by one who pleads 
the cause of neglected genius so strangely after 
the fashion of Francis Flute the bellows-mender, 
that the sweetest-tempered of critics could not better 
review ‘‘ these experiences” than by quoting Theseus’ 
dismissal of the memorable Athenian tragedians :— 
“ Marry, if he that writ it had played Pyramus, and 
hanged himself in Thisbe’s garter, it would have been 
a fine tragedy: and so it is truly; and very notably 
discharged.” 

Rest in the Church. By the Author of ‘ From 
Oxford to Rome.’—As little chance is there of un- 
disturbed meditation in a ship on fire—of silence in 
the midst ofan organ when Mr. Adamsis playing with 





all the stops drawn—of mathematical proof in the 
revelations of the Poughkeepsie Seer — or of toler- 
ant intercommunication between Orange landlords 
and Irish priests — as there is of “ Rest in the 
Church” so long as authoresses circumstanced like 
the writer of the book before us indulge in the arro- 
gance of publication. That the lady has not yet 
made up her own mind with regard to English and 
Papal Romanism is obvious from her own produc- 
tions. The former one,‘ From Oxford to Rome, 
disclosed the unsatisfactory end of those who have 
found the final plunge the inevitable consequence of 
their tamperings with and tryings of the current. 
Her present homily, if it mean anything, is put for- 
ward to recommend fidelity to conviction—obedience 
to authority,whithersoever they lead us;—even though 
to the final plungeaforesaid. What childish, unworthy 
work is this — how discreditable to humility, if not 
to sincerity! It may be very entertaining, doubtless, 
for the sisterhood of the Rev. Mr. Oriel’s congregation 
to prattle about the Fathers — to work ecclesiastical 
needlework after the Pugin stitching-book of orthodox 
patterns—and to discuss the comfort and becoming- 
ness of the Shepherd's Frock, with its embroidery of 
scarlet thread just insinuated to give the same an 
authoritatively pastoral air; and, though such fopperies 
are fair game for Titmarsh or the author of ‘ The 
Bachelor of the Albany,’ they are little more worthy of 
serious critical reprehension than the bread-seal mania, 
or the alum-basket epidemic, or the passion for sewing 
very ill-made shoes, or any other of the thousand 
“pretty rages” which by turns have possessed the 
English gentlewoman. Not so when print is ventured 
—when Puseyism in sport becomes Prophecy in 
earnest—when the maid, wife, or matron mounts the 
tub, or attitudinizes beside the “lectern,” and pro- 
fesses to talk seriously about serious things to serious 
people. Then she must bear to be told, that to deluge 
the public with crude and ill-digested theology picked 
up on hearsay and tricked out with all the solemni- 
ties of a fashionable jargon, is, of itself, an offence ; 
but becomes one past pardoning when it is shown, 
as in the case before us, that the neophyte would 
rather make up the mind of any other person than 
her own :—and that she begins to preach and pub- 
lish, having not yet mastered the truth that “ere one 
can teach, he should be convinced of something.” 
It is high time, indeed, that conceited books like 
these should be plainly reckoned with: and we find 
small difficulty in saying to the authors of all such, 
“Go spin!” —at the risk of being, therefore, classed 
with the iconoclasts and those who dispersed nun- 
neries. 

Biographical and Critical Notices of the British 
Poets of the Present Century, with Specimens of their 
Poetry. By A. D. Toovey.—This is a compilation by 
a young man, who having lately published a volume 
of verses would seem to think himself entitled to sit 
in judgment on all the poets of his own time. The 
book is, nevertheless, not one of very great pre- 
tensions. The “specimens” adduced are brief and 
few,—and the “critical notices” are of no great mark 
or value. 

Bulletin of the Belgian Royal Academy of Sciences 
[Bulletin de l’Académie, §c.] Vol. XIV. Nos. 
7—12.—The bulletins of this Academy offer a good 
deal to interest the general reader, Literature and 
art find place in them as well as science. The disserta- 
tions on the origin of the musical scale and of playing 
cards, for instance, as well as those on points of clas- 
sical antiquity, would attract the attention of many 
who might be repelled by the word science in the 
title. 

The Syllogism considered as an Analysis of the 
Reasoning Process, and An Inquiry into the Nature of 
Induction.—We really cannot say that we have learnt 
anything from these tracts, except that there is one 
more thinking man whose name we do not know. 
The tract on the syllogism, or reasoning process, is 
rather on the process by which we come to believe 
the premises of our reasonings; and is, therefore, 
rather metaphysics than logic. The assumed uni- 
formity of nature, and high probability of the un- 
known cases following the known, are the tenure 
on which we are asserted to hold universal truths, 
On necessary and contingent truth—that is, on the 
distinction between them — we think the author 
either does not think, or does not speak, clearly. 
“ Necessary truths are those which approach the 
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nearest to, and form the highest practical confirma- | France la restitution de papiers et effets queleonques | 


tion of, the axiom of the uniformity of nature.” 
And this axiom itself, what is it,—necessary or con- 


tingent ? 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Ir has frequently occasioned us surprise that 
Government has not, through the medium of the 
Admiralty, offered a reward to any whaler or other 
vessel, English or foreign, bringing intelligence of the 
Arctic party under the command of Sir John Frank- 
lin,—now nearly three years absent from our shores, 
We have heard, indeed, on what we considered good 
authority, that the owners of some Hull whalers 
applied last year to the Admiralty requesting to 
know whether any reward would be given for tidings 
of the Erebus or Terror,—and that the reply was 
that 20/. would be granted! But really, though 
the character of our government has never been 
that of lavishly rewarding science or enterprise, di- 
rectly or indirectly, we can scarcely believe that the 
Lords of the Admiralty offered so contemptible a 
sum for even the smallest amount of information 
respecting an Expedition which is of such deep 
national interest. 

It will not be uninstructive, however, at this season 
to turn to our neighbours, the French,—and see how 
they have acted in reference to circumstances like 
those in which Franklin’s- party are placed—with 
this important difference, that the French Expedition 
to which we are about to allude was not sent out on 
so hazardous a mission as that of Franklin. In the 
month of July, 1833, M. Blosseville, in command of 
the Lilloise man of war brig, sailed from Dunkirk to 
explore a portion of the coast of Greenland. The 
Lilloise was provided with everything necessary for 
the safety and comfort of the crew, and provisioned 
for three years. At the expiration of one year and 
nine months, no intelligence having been received of 
her, the Bordelaise brig of war was despatched in 
search, but without success. Another vessel was 
immediately equipped,—which sailed with the same 
object in April, 1835; but not satisfied with these 
endeavours to rescue the unfortunate’ Blosseville, 
the French government in the month of June in the 
same year notified that the munificent reward of 
4,000/. would be given to any ship rescuing the 
officers and crew of the Lilloise. The official docu- 
ment has been placed in our hands, 

“ DECISION DU ROI. 
17 Juin, 1835. 

“Une somme de cent mille francs sera accordée a 
tous marins, Francais ou étrangers, qui raméneront 
dans leur patrie tout ou partie de l’état-major et de 
l'équipage de la Lilloise. Une récompense pécu- 
niaire, proportionnée a l‘importance du service rendu, 
sera accordée 4 ceux qui, les premiers, pourront 


donner de leurs nouvelles certaines, ou procurer a la 








ayant appartenu a cette expédition. 
“Signé, Louts PHILIPPE. 
“Parle Roi. L*Amiral, Pair de France, Ministre de 

Marine et des Colonies, Signé, Durrerr£.” 
At the request of the French government this | 
notice was translated and inserted into all foreign | 
periodicals and journals, and by these means became | 
universally known. 

It is deserving of record, by the way, that Blosse- 
ville’s unfortunate expedition arose partly out of 
his acquaintance with Franklin when they were 
stationed in the Mediterranean. Blosseville was so 
strongly inspired by the accounts which he heard of 
Franklin’s Polar Expeditions, that he formed the 
resolution of undertaking an Arctic voyage of dis- 
covery as soon as his professional engagements should 
permit. : 

It must be admitted that the proposed reward of 
4,0002. was munificent——yet not more so than be- 
came a great nation. Such conduct aimed at serving 
two great purposes: the rescue of a gallant party 
in the present—and the confidence to be felt by 
future explorers that in case of misfortune they, in 
their turn, would be duly cared for by their govern- 
ment. Now, we do not mean to impugn the conduct 
of our Admiralty :—we have been the first to approve 
it,—and to give publicity to the exertions which they 
are making to assist Franklin and his party. But we 
think the laudable example of the French Govern- 
ment might be judiciously followed by our own, An 
English whaler saved Ross and his companions,—and 
an English whaler might possibly succour Franklin, 
But we must offer a larger reward than 20/. In 
1830 the French Government settled a pension of 
4,000 francs per annum on Captain Dillon, with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, for having discovered 
the fate of La Pérouse’s ship. Why should not 
some such reward be held out to the commander 
of any English or other ship assisting Franklin? It 
should be remembered that the Expedition under 
the command of this excellent officer sailed for no 
ordinary surveying purposes. The discovery of the 
North-west Passage was its avowed object,—involving 
grave difficulties and dangers exactly in proportion 
to its high scientific importance: and it would ill 
become this great maritime country to leave any 
means untried that might restore it safely to our 
shores, 





A BIBLIOGRAPHIC HOAX. 

Lirerature has her freaks, follies, and imposi- 
tions,—like every other department of human action 
and speculation. Considering, however, the peculiar 
nature of literary pursuits, the wonder is that we 
find so few attempts to delude—under any guise or 
from the impulse of any motives. The more or less 
of immorality involved in the literary hoax, as in 
all others, will of course depend on the inducing 
motive—though the morality can in no case be 
defended. But waiving that question for the pre- 
sent—as one of the most successful literary hoaxes of 
very recent times is not, we think, well known in 
this country, it will doubtless amuse our readers to 
be made acquainted with the particulars. One source 
of the amusement which these offer consists in the fact 
that they present the conjuror in the act of, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, discrediting his proper 
spells—exhibit a bibliographer of distinction and sup- 
posed zeal sneering at bibliography ! 

One day, some five or six years ago a certain 
number of the most eminent book co) »ctors and 
lovers of ancient literature in Belgium received a 
Catalogue, announcing that on the 10th of August 
there would be sold by auction, at Binche, near 
Mons, in Hainault, the very extraordinary and 
unique library belonging to the old Count de Fort- 
sas. The Catalogue was preceded by an: Intro- 
duction ; in which it was stated that the peculiar 
mania of the deceased count was, never to admit 
a single volume into his collection of books which 
had been mentioned by any other bibliographer; 
and that whenever he learned that a work which 
he possessed had been so mentioned, such work | 
was doomed for sale at any price. The Introduc- | 
tion proceeded to state many details respecting | 
the Count de Fortsas; his family connexions, his 
country residence, his last illness, the day of his | 
death, &c.—all put in so plausible a form as to attach | 





——__ 4 
every apparent authenticity to the Catalogue. The 
books themselves were admirably hit off in the wa 
of description:—the several titles being skilfull, 
adapted to the individual peculiarities of emine, 
collectors, so as to vary the snare. Bibliographica 
notes explained how the various works enumerated 
had escaped the notice of the most laborious and 
pains-taking connoisseurs,—the circumstances coq, 
nected with the publication of each—the number 
of copies originally printed,—and such other facts 
as were assumed to constitute the present ele. 
ments of the respective historical value. All thes 
things were stated with an air of verisimilitude that 
completely succeeded in entrapping the mass of biblio. 
graphers throughout the kingdom. Expectation wag 
at a high pitch; and each amateur looked forward tp 
this extraordinary sale with an interest that counted 
on making the acquisition of some rare, and to him 
especially seductive, production of the press. 

The Librarian of the Royal Library at Brussels, 
Baron de Reiffenberg—a book connoisseur of the 
first order—addressed a special request to the Mi. 
nister of the Home Department for an allowance of 
money, to purchase a certain number of the works, 
whose acquisition was, it was affirmed, of great impor 
tance to the Royal collection. The grant was readily 
made. It happened that Castian, a well-known book. 
seller of Lille, on his way to the town where the 
sale was to take place, called on the printer Caster. 
man, at Tournay, and requested some information 
respecting a book mentioned in the catalogue—and 
which he wished to purchase. The work was one 
which was said to point indirectly and prophetically 
to the Belgian Revolution of 1830. M. Casterman 
answered that so many years had elapsed since the 
date assigned to the work that he could not giveany 
positive information on the subject; but he would 
refer to his-foreman. The treatise was No. 142. in 
the catalogue,—and the title ran thus: ‘ Causes qui 
doivent infailliblement amener la Dissolution du 
Royaume des Pays-Bas—tel que l’ont fait le traites 
de 1814 et 1815. In 8vo. 89 pages.’ Deceived 
by the memory of some similar title, the foreman 
unhesitatingly replied that he had printed the work 
in 1829—and knew the author of it to be M. Charles 
Lecocq. This was, of course, confirmation to M. 
Castian, had he doubted that all was right—lIt is 
amusing that M. de Gerlache, President of the 
Royal Academy at Brussels, was so far taken in, 
that he actually denied some of the works in the 
catalogue to be unique, affirming that he possessed 
copies in his library. 

The amateurs were now bending their steps from 
various parts of the kingdom towards the town where 
the sale was to take place:—but matters were fast 
coming to an unexpected crisis. Six or eight of the 
most zealous of the Belgian book-worms met nearly 
at one time in the town of Binche; and, as chance 
would have it, one of the number suggested that they 
should call on the notary to inquire in what way the 
sale would be effected and be satisfied as to other 
little matters of professional detail. Alas! the poor 
notary was perfectly amazed when the party com- 
municated the matter to him. He knew nothing of 
any such sale—knew nothing of a Count Fortsas— 
and there never was any such castle as that de- 
scribed in the Introduction to the catalogue! The 
trick was blown; and it was finally found to have 
been the invention of M. Chalons, President of the 
Society of Bibliographers at Mons, The descriptions 
of works in the Catalogue and bibliographical notes 
were mere fabrications for the purpose of hoaxing 
the collectors of curious books! 

The mortification of the amateurs was, of course, 
great,—but they wisely resolved that if possible the 
world should not know it; and the hoax would in all 
probability have passed off without exciting general 
attention but for the Baron de Reiffenberg’s sharen 
the matter. Unfortunately, he had obtained a sum 
of public money for the purchase of rarities, as we 
have said; and he was obliged to go back to the 


| minister, return the money, and confess that he and 


others had been duped. This raised the laugh 
against the savans throughout the public offices:— 
and the matter could no longer be kepta secret. bn 
may mention that amongst those bibliographers who 
allowed themselves to be imposed on by the catalogue 
was Charles Nodier;—who afterwards declared that 





he never heard of a better-planned hoax, nor one 
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whieh 80 pointedly exposed the taste and vanity of 
pook collecting. A copy of this strange Cata- 
lies before us: and, by way of conclusion, we 
will copy from it a title or two, with the notes 


app . 197. Specimens of Early Flemish Songs of the Four- 
teenth Century; to which is prefixed an Historical Introduc- 
tion. By George Ellis. London, 1809, in 8vo. (wants the 
itle). P . ° 

ihe following note is annexed to this article :— 

« The impression of the volume was not completed. The 
author mentions in his preface that, during a tour in Holland, 
he was introduced to Van Wyn and De Clignett, who called 
pis attention to ancient Flemish literature. After his return 

d, he carefully collected the Old Flemish Songs, 
intending to publish them in a volume, with the music. 
But having perceived that he did not thoroughly understand 

Flemish dialect, and that, in consequence, his text was 
extremely faulty, he came to the resolution of suppressing 
althecopics. = : 

No. 140. Mémoire justificatif des Peres de l’Oratoire de 
Jesus, de Mons, indignement accusé d’hérésie; ou Ton 
démontre la turpitude et les intrigues de leurs ennemis. 
Small 4to. Without date or place, and containing 94 pages. 

Note—Very curious. This volume indulges in a great 
many personalities against the magistrates of the country ; 
and must have been written about 1690. Bayle, in his 
letters, regrets not having been able to get a copy of this 

nt document, 

No. 222. Traité des monnoyes des Comtes de Flandre, ou 
il est amplement parlé de la fabrique de la monnoye et de 
ja valeur d’icelle, &c. par Olivier Vredius de Bruges. A 
Bruges, chez J. B. Van den Kerchare, Rue Haute, a la 
Bible, 1640, in 4to. with 12 plates. 

Note.—This work of Vredius is unknown to Bibliographers, 
and contains engravings of 107 different kinds of money, 


de, &e. 
This strange Catalogue of the pretended books of 
Count de Fortsas is now become very rare. The 
ian Minister in London has a copy. It is to be 
remarked, that this well-planned and well-executed 
literary hoax had no sordid motive. It was purely a 
joke. It raised the laugh against certain grave and 
dignified persons,—but no serious consequences 
followed. M. Chalons enjoyed the success of his 
deception; and frequently exchanged pleasantries 
afterwards with the victims of his humour.—He col- 
lected all the letters by amateurs giving commissions 
for purchase at the sale; and if ever this collection 
hall be published—as they say it some day will be— 
we may expect curious revelations on the taste of 
‘bookworms in France and Belgium. 





DISINTERMENT OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 
F 


eb. 21. 
AttnoucH there is nothing of which an Editor 
may more reasonably be afraid than a “ Hampden 
Controversy,” I must solicit permission to reply to 
the letter in your journal of the 19th instant signed 
“Anna Maria Hall.” That Lord Nugent was 
“rather rated” in the Art-Union for January cannot 
be denied : the question is, on what authority,—that of 
the “Gentleman's Magazine for 1828” or of “ Village 
Traditions"? Mrs. Hall states that she relied on both: 
—but why? I put aside all discussion of authenticity 
founded on the “ particularity” of the narrative of 
the Disinterment. A hoax, like a ghost, must bear 
the semblance of reality. But this narrative was 
impugned, and within one month of its appearance. 
Then, in 1832 Lord Nugent—of whom it had been 
said that “he descended into the grave,"—rose up, 
and in controversy with Mr. Southey distinctly dis- 
claimed all connexion with an event at once so 
pathetic and so ludicrous. His Lordship said— 
from his innocent fondness for ‘ twaddling intelli- 
gence,” Sylvanus was hoaxed. He swallowed with 
delight the bait, and made the treacherous gift im- 
mortal as himself.” Again, in 1837 Mr. Forster wrote 
his ‘Life of John Hampden,’ — in a series of Lives 
Praised by the late Mr. Disraeli, himself the historian 
ofthe period ;and he makes nomention of thenarrative. 
Why? Because it was unknown? No—because it 
Was untrue. Could I suppose that Mrs. Hall had 
tead the statement and not the reply—had not seen 
Mr. Forster's ‘ Life,—had not heard of a controversy 
‘ar to literary circles as household words ? 
Now, as to “ Village Traditions.”—Mrs. Hall states 
~ she did confer, and not six months since, with 
¢ house-steward of the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
and the clerk of the church,—and that the former 
is the “historical authority” to whom we owe the 
qantas fact “ that so perfect were the features of 
© mutilated bedy suffered to remain out of the 
grave for two days, that he recognized a striking 
Tesemblance between them and the portrait of the 
hitherto unknown on the staircase.” I 





could have sworn as much! Now, observe! Robert 
Southey in 1832 expressly said—“ the result of in- 
quiries which Lord Nugent's Letter has induced me 
to make is, that search was made for the body of 
Hampden,”—hbut the result was fruitless ; either “be- 
cause the antiquarian party seem to have opened the 
wrong vault” or that “ patriots have not the faculty 
of revealing themselves in the grave,” &c.—Can any 
one believe that profanities “scarcely fit to print’ 
could be tolerated by the rector “ who politely ten- 
dered his assistance”? 

Finally, Mrs. Hall must excuse me if I add that 
on reflection she will, I think, admit that to say—if 
the statement in the Magazine be a hoax, the “au- 
thority (of the Magazine) as an antiquarian book of 
reference is at an end” is to draw a much too forced 
conclusion. Let a similar accident happen to the 
Editor,— and what becomes of the Art- Union ? 
Neither do I perceive the responsibility which now 
devolves upon Lord Denman. Does Mrs. Hall think 
it was the Lord Chief Justice who betrayed Syl- 
vanus? Can she suppose that he who wrote “ Lord 
Nugent descended into the grave” would hesitate to 
add “ Lord Denman stood on the brink thereof” 
or fear to use any other names which suited his pur- 
pose of mystification ? Iam, &e. 8. H. 





A NEW YEAR'S PUZZLE. 
University College, February 21. 

As some of your correspondents have desired a 
proof of the assertion contained in the puzzle which 
I communicated for your publication of the Ist of 
January, I send you the following,—which I have no 
doubt is the easiest account that can be given of the 
matter. 

The assertion amounts to this, that if a row of 
numbers (with index 0) be taken, and other rows 
(with indices 1, 2, 3, &c.) be formed in succession, 
as presently described, the sum of the products of 
the corresponding numbers from any two rows will be 
equal to the sum of the products from any other 
two rows, provided that the sum of the indices in the 
two first rows be equal to the sum of the indices in the 
second rows. For instance, that the sum of the 
products from rows 8.and 6 is equal to the sum of 
the products from rows 11 and 2, or from 12 and 1, 
or from 13 and 0. 

It is plain that this follows as soon as it is shown 
that any two rows give the same sum as the row be- 
fore one and that after the other. For, this being 
granted, rows 8 and 5 must give the same as 9 and 4, 
these again the same as 10 and 38, which last give 
the same as 11 and 2; and similarly for any other 
case. 

Now the law of formation is to be that each number 
is formed symmetrically from the one above, and 
from those to the right and left of it, to any extent. 
For an instance, let the Jaw be that each number is 
the one above it, increased by twice the next but one 
on each side: this is a simple case, but any sets 
from each side may be used. Let one row, say 8, 
contain the five numbers 

p q s t 
then by the law of formation the row 9 will contain 
p+ 2r,q + 2s, 2p +r t+ 2t, 2g +5, 2r +t. 
Let another row, say 4, contain the numbers 
a b c d e 
then the row 5 must contain 

a+ 2c, b+ 2d, 2a + e+ 2c, 2+ d,2%¢+e. 
Multiply the numbers in rows 8 and 5 together, 
pand a + 2c,q and b + 2d, &c.; also those in rows 
4and 9, a andp + 2r, b and gq + 2s, &c., and it 
will be easily seen that the total results are the same. 
And the reason will be seen to lie in the symmetry of 
the mode of formation; which dictates that because 
2a X r occurs in the first, 27 < a@ must occur in the 
second, and so on. 

Teachers of arithmetic would find the above give 
an easy mode of propounding questions in which 
many small multiplications are to be performed with 
addition of the results. By using only 0 and 1 in 
the first row they would have an easy key to the 
answer. A. De Morcan. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Press at Naples. 
February. 
To one who, like myself, has been acquainted with 
Naples for some years the new phases which it has 





‘assumed within the last few days appear to be the 


result of a miracle. But ten days ago, and I spoke 
in whispers. Manuscripts I concealed between my 
mattresses—letters within the lining of my hat. 
Reading rooms were closed — booksellers’ shops 
deserted—and J Giornale delle due Sicilie enjoyed the 
enviable monopoly of being able to tell the “ most 
beloved subjects of our Lord the King” that there 
had been a fair at some out-of-the-way place in the 
Abruzzi, or an examination at the Lyceo of ——~. 
Am I dreaming or mad, then, when I drink now in my 
soberroomstothe Costituzione—leave papersand books 
scattered in all directions—and read long political 
articles in the aforesaid journal? It was exactly 
this day week that artillery threatened every great 
thoroughfare in the town, regiments of soldiers were 
under arms, and sbirri, like silent ghosts, glided along 
on the shady side of every street. Now, soldiers 
and sbirri are seen no more; and as I walk alongthe 
Toledo, I do not know how many advertisements of 
newspapers invite my attention. There is the Unione, 
advocating sentiments of conciliation and moderation, 
and its cousin-german, La Concordia. Il Riscatto 
dell’ Italia takes a high flight, and grandiloquizes on 
the past abjectness and present glory of Italy; whilst 
the Costituzione and the Costituzionale walk on 
earth, and advocate moderation in the exercise of a 
boon which has been granted by the loving Ferdinand 
to his “ amatissimi sudditi.” Then, if you hang about 
the Caffé of Europe for just ten minutes you are 
deluged with sonnets, or discourses, or I know not 
what else, with the hurrahs of the Guardia di Sicu- 
rezza, to and for the Italians in general and the Nea- 
politans in particular, to the Costituzione, to any- 
thing or everything. Why is this? An immense 
restrictionary power has been removed—the Liberty 
of the Press has been granted ! 

You know the state of the old law, perhaps :—if 
not, let me briefly state the particulars. For single 
sheets and anything under ten sheets the permission 
of the police was necessary previously to printing ; 
and at the termination of the printing the sheets 
were to be confronted with the manuscript as licensed. 
For productions larger thanten sheets the permission 
of the President of Public Instruction was necessary ; 
who appointed a Reviser—in most cases a priest,— 
and at the termination of the printing, the work was 
in like manner confronted with the manuscript. The 
obvious consequences of this odious system were the 
immense aggrandizement of the priesthood, the con§ 
tinual irritation of that portion of the people who 
thought or read or wrote, and a general intellectual 
and moral debasement. To no other cause can be 
rationally assigned the frivolities and immoralities 
of a people naturally quick and clever—not un- 
distinguished as mathematicians, or metaphysicians, 
or lawyers, as occasion has offered—and with a 
keen appreciation and love of the Fine Arts. How 
happy a change, then, is that which has taken its 
sting out of an ignorant and bigotted corporation and 
restored the Neapolitan mind to its free and fearless 
action! So general and stern was the demand for 
this new species of freedom, that a modification of 
the old law was one of the first concessions made 
by this government. By a decree published on 
the 19th ult., the revision of the press, of all imported 
works, of engravings, lithographs, and every kind of 
theatrical productions, was put under the direction of 
a Commission. This Commission was to consist in 
Naples of twenty, in Palermo of twelve, in each of the 
provinces of five members; and to be composed of 
ecclesiastics or laymen, with the Minister of Public 
Instruction as President in Naples and Palermo, 
and a distinguished ecclesiastic in the provinces. 
All works to be printed were to be presented at the 
office of one of these revisers; who might license it 
if he had no doubt as to its matter—and if he had, 
was compelled to submit it to the body of the Com- 
mission, whose decision was to be final. All poli- 
tical articles were to be examined by the entire 
Commission. Previously to making a demand for 
permission to publish a journal, a programme of its 
matter was to be presented, with the names of its 
editor and contributors, and particulars of publica- 
tion and size. The editor was to be responsible for 
every article published ; and a deposit was to be 
made of from 400 to 800 ducats. For the revision of 
theatrical pieces special delegates were to be chosen, 
—and nothing was to be permitted on the provincial 
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stage which had not been previously represented at 
Naples. The improvements introduced by this 
decree were the diminution of the influence of the 
clergy, the exclusion of the influence of the police, 
and the subjecting all transgressions of the new law 
to the decision of the ordinary tribunals. This last 
especially was agreat stepin advance. The process of 
the censorship was simplified, too, Everything, how- 
ever, being under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, it was felt that there was no guarantee be- 
yond that of personal character for the just adminis- 
tration of even this petty boon,—and it was greeted 
with universal scorn. The exclusion of particular sub- 
jects from publication amounted, it was considered, to 
a prohibition—or might be twisted to one—of any- 
thing and everything. “ Licence,” it was enacted, 
“shall be given for the printing of all works or writ- 
ings which do not offend religion and its ministers, 
the public morals, the rights and prerogatives of 
sovereignty, the government, its forms and func- 
tionaries, the dignity and person of sovereign princes, 
even foreign, their families and representatives, and 
the honour of private citizens—and which cannot 
prejudice the foreign or domestic relations of govern- 
ment.” What might not these exceptions have been 
made to embrace under an absolute government ? 
The Commission, however, which was chosen under 
the directions of this act consisted of the most liberal 
and enlightened men of Naples, and so far gave satis- 
faction. The choice of the Duca di Ventignano and 
Giuseppe Campagna for the revision of theatrical 
pieces was highly satisfactory; and the published 
circular in which they laid down the principles of 
their intended action delighted the people. “ We 
consider,” say they, “as free from the formality of 
revision—1. Theatrical publications of every kind 
which have received the licence of the Neapolitan 
revisers for twenty-five years back. 2, Those of all 
classic Italian writers. 3. Productions of every kind 
which have been, or shall be, represented in Rome, 
Florence, Turin, Milan, and Venice: it being neces- 
sary in case of need for the Impresario to produce 
a legal attestation of the fact. 4. As to new pro- 
ductions, for the acting of which our permission will 
be at all times required, we propose to exclude 
none but such as are irreligious and immoral, or 


directly or indirectly offensive to the august person 
of the King, individuals of the royal family, or the 


known reputation of any one whatever.” Nothing 
could be better than this; and nothing different 
expected from men like Ventignano and Campagna 
—distinguished alike for their enlightened liberality 
and for their literary productions. Still, there were 
no guarantees for the continuance of such a system. 
It was felt that with a change of men there might be 
a change of measures,—and that to-morrow morning 
a circular might be published by a Campobasso or a 
Delcaretto rescinding all that these had done. It 
is difficult, then, to describe the exultation with 
which the decree of the 29th ult. was received.— 
“ The press shall be free; and subject only to a re- 
pressive law for all that can offend religion, morality, 
public order, the king, royal family, foreign sove- 
reigns and their families, as also the honour and 
interests of private individuals.” Thus, there is to 
be no censorship previously to printing any work. 
The exclusion of certain subjects—which, under the 
minister of an absolute sovereign might have been 
twisted so as to mean anything—under the responsi- 
ble minister of a constitutional monarch will receive 
its just interpretation; and all transgressions of the 
future law, it is presumed, will be prosecuted before 
the ordinary tribunals. 

Thus, within a period of twelve days, a change 
has been wrought which to me who have known 
Naples for some years—who have had friends taken 
suddenly in the night and shipped off for a foreign 
state on suspicion of objectionable correspondence— 
who have known ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ to be 
seized, and scientific dictionaries and anatomical 
plates prohibited on the ground of indecency—and 
who have been dogged about by a commissary of the 
police and his myrmidons, their report having been 
afterwards sent in to the Minister of Police, the in- 
famous Delcaretto—which to me, I say, appears 
miraculous. I could almost believe in the conver- 
sion of San Gennaro and his subsequent interference 
in behalf of his devotees. As to one born blind who 
has received his sight on a sudden, real appearances 





seem to be such gross exaggerations that I rub my 
eyes and exclaim, “I see men as trees walking.” 


The Toledo is crowded with boys and men selling the | 


Costituzione di Francia, sonnets and songs in behalf 
of liberty, addresses to the National Guard, news- 
papers, &c. The walls and shops are lined with 
advertisements of new journals, and of the introduc- 
tion of all foreign ones. Every scientific journal has 
become a politicalone. Ofnew ones, we have already 
in four days the Concordia, Unione, Riscatto della 
Liberta Italiana, Costituzione, and Costituzionale; and 
others are projected. The works of Gioberti are in 
the windows and in the press. Yesterday I saw ina 
printing office‘ The History of the Italian Revolu- 
tion of 1848.’—A greater burst of mind, in fact, I 
have never witnessed ; and by its expansion may be 
guessed the immense weight which previously pressed 
down theintellectual energies of this people. Glorious 
is this change indeed :—and such is the enthusiasm 
here universally felt that I feel it difficult not to in- 
dulge in a strain which would be ill-suited to a lite- 
rary and scientific journal. 

I trust, however, that my brief account of this change 
may be considered as most intimately connected with 
the objects of a journal which has done so much for 
the promotion of the principles of intellectual liberty 
as the Atheneum,—and that the London press 
generally will sympathize in the rejoicing of the 
Neapolitans. The literary influence of England is 
not, perhaps, less felt and acknowledged in Italy 
than her political influence. The names of some of 
our English newspapers are like household words 
in the mouths of Italians,_our best writers are 
known,—and now that the Liberty of the Press has 
been granted, great will be the literary communica- 
tion which will be established between England and 
Italy. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tuenre has been for some time a rumour, which we 
believe we can say need no longer be doubted, that 
it is the intention of the Marquis of Northampton to 
resign the presidency of the Royal Society at the 
close of the present year. We know nothing as to 
his probable successor; but earnestly hope that the 
Society will embrace this opportunity of taking that 
attitude before the public which befits it as the highest 
scientific body in the kingdom. Our readers know 
that something has already been done within its walls 
for increasing its practical conformity to its theoretic 
idea :—but much has yet to be effected. Regula- 
tions have been adopted having for their indirect 
object the raising of the qualification for membership: 
—but they are far from having done so sufficiently. 
If this body would ensure the respect and confidence 
of the public and the power of effecting such objects 
as are the proper ends of its institution, the letters 
F.R.S. should have a scientific meaning—and the pre- 
sident of the society should be the presiding scientific 
mind. Nominal distinctions should not come out of 
such a body—nor conventional ones intrude into it. 
Science has nothing to do with the mere heraldic 
stars. Why isan institution like this not represented 
to Europe, in the person of its president, by a man 
like Sir John Herschel? The time and the occasion 
are come for a reform. Science is too various and 
progressive to have her personality perpetuated in the 
name of any one individual,—were it even a Herschel, 
Let the election of a president be repeated once in 
every three years—and, to avoid the possibility or 
the suspicion of jobbing or of undue influence, let the 
retiring president be ineligible for the four following 
years—so as to secure two presidencies between his 
first and second if it should be desired ever to re-elect 
him. We know of no good reason among ourselves 
—however many there may be at Vienna—why peers 
and princes merely as peers and princes should be min- 
gled with scientific bodies. One reason entertained, we 
believe, by the Royal Society for choosinga president of 
royal or noble rank is the influence which the position 
of such a personage gives him with governments when 
scientific objects are to be effected by government 
aid. We are convinced that if the Royal Society 
were composed according to the theory of its institu- 


tion and earnestly engaged in the great business of | 


which it has charge—and which every day the public 
are beginning better to understand—it would carry 
far greater weight to any claim which it might have 


to urge for important purposes than can ever be con- 





ferred on its recommendations by the 
heraldic rank ; and that parliament, if not = 
ment, would more freely grant its money for scient; 
purposes to the demands of a body of scientific 
and a president of scientific authority than to 
conjuration of a red ribbon or the glitter of a star, 

The Stratford Committee for the purchase a 
Shakspeare’s House have invited the London Com. 
mittee to be present at the coming anniversary 
which falls this year on Easter Monday. A ty of 
them will go down; and the circumstances wi, 
have kept the haunted sites for months past fami. 
liarly before the public are likely to have their effect 
in producing a more than ordinary general attend. 
ance.—On Wednesday, the Ist of March, it ig ap, 
nounced, the performances at the Olympic Theatre 
will be devoted to the benefit of the Shai 
Fund. Now, Mr. Spicer, who is understood to bethe 
real party behind the management at this 
is himself a dramatist, a man of fortune, and : 

: : a & poet; 
and such a step is certainly what might have 
and was, expected of him, with a theatre at his com. 
mand. But his bill, now that it has appeared is 
full of conundrums—not easy to solve. Therein it 
is announced that on that night “a play of Shak. 
speare’s, printed in all perfect editions of his 
but never acted,” will be performed. What play of 

syed : nat play 

Shakspeare’s is printed in all perfect editions of his 
works that has never been acted we are unableto 
conjecture. We have heard it whispered that itis 
to be Sir John Oldcastle ;—which, as our reades 
will see, does not fulfil the conditions. Mr. Brooke 
too—who is the trump-card of the season—*yjl] 
perform in one act of a popular play.” We can 
only say that, under the promised conditions, we 
can understand how the name and support of the 
Shakspeare Committee may be of some use to the 
Olympic on one of its a off-nights,”"—but do not see 
what the Olympic is likely to do for the committee 
and its Fund. 

Two Sanscrit comedies, known by their titles only 
to Prof. H. H. Wilson, have been discovered by 
Capt. A. Cunningham, of the Engineers, during ns 
present mission into Chinese Tartary. 

We are glad to observe that public bodies, as well 
as individuals, are busily interesting themselves in 
the present condition of the British Museum. The 
following resolution on the necessity of forming an 
enlarged and scientifically arranged collection of 
British and Medieval Antiquities was drawn up by 
the Central Committee of the Archeological Institute, 
and transmitted to the British Museum Commie 
sion on its first appointment :— 

** Resolved—That the Central Committee of the Archeo- 
logical Institute desire respectfully to express to the British 
Museum Commission their feeling of the necessity of 
having a room or rooms appropriated in the British Ma- 
seum for an enlarged and scientifically arranged collection 
of British and Medieval Antiquities. They have been in- 
formed that arrangements with a view of effecting this 
desirable object have already been commenced by the 
Trustees of the Museum, and they are anxious to invite the 
attention of the Commissioners to the expediency of its 
being carried into effect with the least possible delay, and 
with accommodations suitable to the importance of sucha 
purpose. The Committee beg also to represent to the mem- 
bers of the Commission that the valuable antiquities dis- 
covered at Stanwick were deposited in the British Museum 
by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland in the autumn 
of 1845, through the Central Committee of the Archaologi- 
cal Institute, on the understanding that a British Room 
should be established with as little delay as practicable 
They are desirous, at the same time, to eonvey to the Com- 
missioners the sense of the Committee that such a separate 
collection, well arranged and exhibited, would induce many 
persons to make similar presents, who only withhold their 
antiquities because there is at present mo room or rooms 
set apart for the reception of a series of objects of ancient 
British and Mediaval Art.” 

We could have wished that the resolution had 
contained some marked reference to the present 
condition of the Ethnological Room, where the Stan- 
wick Antiquities are classed with South Sea Island 
curiosities, and memorials of Captain Cook and 
Lord Macartney’s embassy to China. Never was such 
a disgraceful jumble of things seen, even ina local 
museum supported by voluntary contributions and 
regulated by a batch of half-educated provincial 
antiquaries.. The room reminds us of Don Saltero’ 
verses on his own museum at Chelsea :— 
** Monsters of all sorts here are seen ; 
Strange things in nature as they grew 50 ; 
Some relics of the Sheba queen, _ 
And fragments of the fam’d Bob Crusoe. 


All our early collectors, Tradescant, and Ashmole, 
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Thoresby aimed at something like arrangement: 
soe the nineteenth century and in a national 
we have a collection confounding all the 

“4, of time and place and only worthy of a 
retired dealer in marine stores. And yet, this is one 
ofthe first rooms a foreigner is obliged to see on 
eatering the British Museum. 

A paragraph is going the round of the papers, 

iting the cost of punishment, as illustrated 
the case of three men who have recently been 
tried for the Barnard Castle murder and robbery. 
There were, as our readers may remember, two 
trals before a conviction was obtained. The legal 
business of the first trial, cost 570/.,—of the second, 
§17L 2s. 2d.; and the police expenses amounted, 
in addition, to 1227. 4s. Sd.:—making a total of 
18091. 6s. 7d. The cost of conducting a British 
school is about 100/. per annum,—so that the direct 
Joss entailed upon the country by the mis-education 
of these three individuals would have sufficed for the 
complete education of hundreds of children! And in 
this way of looking at the matter, the loss of several 
lives, which ought to have been of some value to 
society, and the expense of the vast judicial machinery 
ofthe country are not considered. There is really 
no more costly way in which society can deal with 
its pariahs than by bringing its influence to bear upon 
crime only when the time is come for avenging it. 

We are glad to find, by the reports of the local 
press, that the Manchester Natural History Society 
has at length thrown open its museum to the ge- 
neral public, on the afternoons of Saturday,—when 
the great majority of the working classes, thanks to 
the half-holiday, have leisure to avail themselves of 
the liberality of the Council. This concession, though 
wmewhat tardily made, will be highly appreciated 


by many poor but intelligent botanists and lovers of | Catal 


nature in the neighbourhood. In no other part of 
England, probably, are there so many able cultivators 
of natural history to be found amongst the working- 
classes as in the one in question ; and Science is not 
altogether unindebted to more than one of thesehum- 
bledisciples, Such students have hitherto had nowhere 
but the open fields in which to pursue their innocent 
and useful studies, The collections of the Zoological 
Society—while it lived—was closed against them by 
the high rate of admission ; the treasures of the Bo- 
tanical Society are hidden from them by high walls, 
and the impenetrable barrier ofa yet higher subscrip- 
tion; into private conservatories, of course, they have 
not the entrée; and even the gates of the Museum 
have refused, until now, to open at the knock of 
ungloved hand and fustian jacket. The boon is late, 
we have said, but weleome,—welcome in itself, and 
Welcome as a sign that more liberal influences are at 
workin the intellectual circles of that neighbourhood. 

admission is, however, not free,—as it ought to 
be. The rate is certainly not very high,—but yet 
too high to admit of those frequent visits which can 
alone generate habits of self-cultivation. Here- 
after the council may find it wise still further to lower 
their tariff; in the mean time it would be gratifying 
‘0 se an announcement that another exclusive 
seciety, which we have named, had followed their 
example, 

Our Naples correspondent informs us that an 
order in the Gazette takes off the tax of 13 grains 
"hich was a perquisite of police—from all foreign 
mpers. This journal will now be received in that 
pital for 6 grains, 24d. instead of 19 grains, 8d. 
The decree embraces books and all periodical works. 

Nature would seem to sympathize with the moral 
fcitement of that region, Vesuvius, like the popular 

8 giving out its pent-up fires. The report of 
the mountain, dated the 22nd of February, sent by 


our correspondent is as follows:—“ At six hours of | 


hight, a large mouth has opened beneath the crater, 





| 


hence are issuing three streams of lava.—23rd. In | 
the direction of Erba the current of lava has arrived 
at thefoot of the crater.—28th. At 7 am. a column 
fabout 40 feet in height issued from the mountain, 


having all the colours of a rainbow. At 10 a.m. issued 
ten circles of flame with three colours—green, white, 
and black [the original colours of 1820, by the bye]. 
¥ formed a cone 8 pal. 8 in height under which 
aod whence are issuing two currents of lava which 
ue winding about like snakes. In the direction of 
the lava opened, and flames issued which 

80 many streams,” 





There has been another magnificent display of 
Aurora Borealis—on Sunday evening last; and we are, 
as usual, overrun with letters on the subject. The 
observers of such a phenomenon are, of course, num- 
bers; and communications from them accumulate on 
ourhands toan extent beyond the reasonable capacities 
ofany journal. We can dono more on this occasion 
than may be sufficient to put the fact and its features 
on record; and select for the purpose the following 
letter of Mr. Temple Chevallier.—* In the course of 
a fine display of Aurora Borealis at Durham, on the 
evening of Sunday the 20th of February, an auroral 
arch was observed of a very definite character. At 
8» 16™, Greenwich mean time, an arch of bright 
light, having a uniform breadth of about 2°, suddenly 
arose near the horizon in the N.E., and instantly 
spread across the whole sky. It passed a little east- 
ward and southward of the stars of the Great Bear, 
directly across Capella, and a little west of the 
Pleiades. From these data it appears that the direc- 
tion of the arch was very nearly that of a vertical 
circle, passing over the zenith of Durham, and, as 
usual, very nearly at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian. The arch was not traced to its western 
termination. Its duration was less than a minute. 
It is to be hoped that observations may have been 
made of the same arch in other places, so that its 
height above the earth's surface may be calculated. 
The barometer was remarkably low at the time, 
28°421 inches; and the thermometer 39°5. The 
place of observation was 247 feet above the level of 
the sea. The latitude of Durham is 54° 46/ 6’, and 
its longitude 6’ 18” west of Greenwich.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission ls, ; 
jogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 
icture of the INTERIOR of ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, is exhi- 
iting alone for ashort time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 

and Night, and during the latter effect the Grand Machine Organ 
i am the * Kyrie,’ from Mozart’s Mass No. 12—Open from 
en ive. 








SOCIETIES 


Royat.—Feb. 3.—Prof. Graham, V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper ‘On the Colouring Principles of 
some of the Lichens,’ by Dr. J. Stenhouse, was read. 
The lichens, it is well known, yield no colour to 
water ; and it is difficult to imagine how the Celtic 
inhabitants of the highlands of Scotland were led to 
look to so unpromising a source for some of the bright- 
est colours which they have long imparted to their 
national tartans. The father of the late C. Macintosh 
and his partner, Mr. Cuthbert Gordon, first added 
them to the chemical arts about the middle of the 
last century,—probably availing themselves of the 
indigenous processes; and the article known by the 
name of Cudbear (a corruption of the Christian 
name of Mr. Gordon) is still manufactured by their 
representatives in Glasgow. The researches of 
Heeren, Dumas, Kane, Schunck of Manchester, 
and other chemists, led to the discovery of several 
organic principles in these lichens, chiefly of a 
neutral or acid character, themselves colourless, but 
converted by ammonia into the delicate reds and 
purples of archil, litmus, and Cudbear. Dr, Sten- 
house has been enabled to add largely to the number 
of these principles and to illustrate their singular 
relations, chiefly from having discovered the proper 
mode of extracting them from the lichens; which is 
by means of hot water and lime, and not by means 
of boiling water, as hitherto practised. Plants bo- 
tanically the same, but from different localities, are 
here found to yield chemical principles allied in cha- 
racter but of different composition; showing that 
organic nature is even more prolific in chemical 
than in botanical species. From a South American 
variety of Roccella tinctoria Dr. Stenhouse obtains 
new acids, named by him Alpha-orsellic and Alpha- 
orsellesic ; from a Cape of Good Hope variety, Beta- 
orsellic and Beta-orsellesic and a neutral principle 
Roccellinin. The Evernia prunastri yielded evernic 
and evernesic acids, the Usneas usnic acid, &c. The 
author recommends that the extraction of the colour- 
ing principles should be performed in the countries 
where the lichens grow by cutting them up into small 
pieces, macerating in milk of lime, neutralizing the 
solution obtained by muriatic or acetic acid, collect- 
ing the gelatinous precipitate which falls on cloths, 





and drying it at a gentle heat. Thus the carriage of 
the original bulky lichen would be in a great measure 
saved. The commercial value of these lichens also 
varies excessively, according to the proportion of 
colouring matter producible from them. This he 
finds may be accurately determined for trade pur- 
poses by macerating a constant weight of the lichen 
in milk of lime, filtering and adding a solution of 
bleaching powder of known strength from an alkali- 
meter till all colour disappears, and noting the quan- 
tity of solution required. He thus found samples of 
the following lichens to have the proportional values 
assigned to them: — 

Angola lichen 

American ” 





» value 1:00 
0°60 


ape ” 017 
Lecanora Tartarea o-12 
(Giessen) 

GrocraPnicaL.—Jan, 24,._W. J. Hamilton, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—J. T. Thomson, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow. A communication from Mr. J. 
Thomson, affording some particulars of the murder 
of Davidson and his companion, was read; after 
which a paper, by Mr. Ayrton, ‘On the Source of 
the White Nile,’ was commenced. 

Feb. 14.—— Mr. Ayrton’s essay on the Nile was 
continued. We subjoin a résumé. The author— 
after alluding to the difficulties which had hitherto 
frustrated all attempts to discover the sources of the 
White Nile, and the success which had attended the 
explorations of the Messrs. D’Abbadie in the Pro- 
vince of Inarya, where they are asserted by them to 
lie—pr ded to vindicate the Messrs. D’ Abbadie 
from the misrepresentations to which they had been 
subjected; and then to examine the substance of 
the geographical discoveries announced by them, the 
objections to those discoveries urged by Dr. Beke, 
and the evidence by which the Messrs. D’ Abbadie’s 
conclusions appeared to be supported. These conclu- 
sions were stated to be, that the Gibe of Inarya, 
rising, according to M. D’Abbadie’s computations, in 
7° 49’ 48” N. and 36° 2’ 39” E. (of Greenwich), was 
to be regarded as the source of the White Nile, and 
that the name Gamara or Gimiro of the mountains 
adjacent to its source was the origin of the Gebel el 
Qamar of the Arabs. In considering the general 
subject, with the objections to these conclusions, it was 
submitted that the material question at issue between 
M. D’Abbadie and Dr. Beke was not whether this or 
that river per se was to be regarded as the source of the 
White Nile, but whether the system of waters of the 
Nile was actually confined to the Abyssinian plateau 
and the immediately adjacent drainage on its western 
and southern limits, or whether we were to assign to 
the Nile a far more extensive drainage, and extend 
its waters, as contended for by Dr. Beke, into a 
country to the south of the second degree of south 
latitude,—that is, whether the same incidents of cli- 
mate which produced on the inner and lesser side of 
the culminating ridge of the Abyssinian plateau, and 
where the country was to the leeward of the winds 
which bring rain, the lesser river of the Blue Nile, 
did not also produce on the outer and larger side of 
the same ridge, and where it was first exposed to the 
effect of the rainy winds, the larger river of the 
White Nile. The author then stated, that if Dr, 
Beke’s opinions were correct, it would follow that 
instead of the mountains in Inarya and Kaffa, in 
from 10° to 5° N. and 35° to 40° E., constituting 
the point of culmination of the eastern part of Africa, 
we should have to look for the culminating point of 
that part of the continent to the S. of the second 
degree of S. latitude, and in from 29° to 34° of E. 
longitude; and that consequently upon the right 
solution of that question would necessarily depend 
to a considerable extent the correctness of our ideas 
of the physical geography of Africa. The author 
then referred to M. D’Abbadie’s derivation to the 
Arabs of “Gebel el Qamar” from Gamaro or Gimiro; 
and controverted the objections involved in Dr. 
Beke’s assumption that the derivation to Ptolemy 
of the name of the “ Mountains of the Moon” was 
to be sought for in the word “ Moezi,” because that 
word signified moon in some languages of Africa, 
and there happened to be a place of that name more 
nearly corresponding than Gamaro with the position 
assigned to these mountains by Ptolemy,—by endea- 
vouring to establish that, if due allowance were made 
for Ptolemy’s errors in latitude, his position of these 
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mountains would as well accord with M. D’Abbadie’s 
position of Gamaro as with Dr. Beke’s position of 
the country of Mono Moezi. The author then con- 
troverted the inference that the Arabs translated 
their phrase “Gebel el Qamar” from the Greeks— 
by showing, firstly, that the Arabs were the earliest 
navigators of the Red Sea; secondly, that there was 
historical evidence that the Sabzan tribes of Arabia, 
shortly after the time of Solomon, conquered Abys- 
sinia; and, thirdly, that the influence of the language 
of the Arabs consequent upon those circumstances 
had been such as to justify the presumption that 
they had applied the name of Gebel el Qamar to 
these mountains long before the era of the Greeks 
in Egypt. In order to judge of how far the assumed 


use of the language spoken by the Sabaan Arabs | 


would account for the occurrence from their time of 


the particular word Qamar as a name for these | 


mountains, the author maintained the probability of 
its having from the earliest times signified in that 
language “moon.” He then suggested, that from 
the early Arabs having been particularly addicted to 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, and from their 
having named other mountains Qamar besides the 
Gebel el Qamar of Africa, the original A®thiopic 


name of these mountains had been supplanted by | 


one derived from a Saban source, and that the 
present local word Gamaro or Gimiro was buta 
corruption of the Sabwan appellative Qamar, for 
that Qamar, from the consonance of its radical 
letters with these of Gamaro or Gimiro, if Ga- 
maro or Gimiro were the original A2thiopic name, 
might have been applied as an equivalent, and be- 
come generally substituted for those words among 
zall traders to whom Arabic, as the language of com- 
merce of these parts, was known. The author traced 
the progress of the navigation in the Red Sea during 
the era of the Greeks under the Ptolemies and 
Romans in Egypt up to the time of Ptolemy the 
Geographer; and contended that as the name 
“Gebel el Qamar” would have reached Ptolemy in 
its original form, he necessarily translated the phrase 
into Greek by ceAnvne opoc. The author then 
examined the evidences in favour of M. D’ Abbadie’s 
conclusion, that the White Nile rises in Inarya, 
afforded by the circumstances of the climate, hydro- 
graphy, and physical configuration of Africa. He 
contended that as the mountains of the southern 
part of the Abyssinian plateau intercepted the rain 
of the S.W. monsoon in what would otherwise be its 
passage to the mountains of Yemen in Arabia, which 
were, in position, within its influence, and as the 
rain of this monsoon passed over the land of this 
side of Africa to the S. and W. of Abyssinia so as to 
extend quite to Nubia, it necessarily followed that 
the southern part of the Abyssinian plateau was the 
highest land within the influence of the S.W. mon- 
soon, and constituted the culminating point in the 
N.E. part of Africa. He then showed that if the Nile 
were assumed to rise to the S. of the second degree 
of S. latitude, the inclination of its bed, calculated 
upon ascertained data for rather more than the first 
half of its course, would warrant an altitude for the 
mountains about its source of at least 6,500 feet 
above the sea; which altitude, reasoning from the 
analogous instance of the Syhadree range on the 
western coast of India, would produce heavy falls 


of rain as the sun became vertical to such moun- | 


tains, and therefore occasion a periodical rise of 
the river at a much earlier period than that at which 
it is now observed to occur. The author, therefore, 
concluded that the hypothesis by Dr. Beke, of the 
Nile rising to the S. of the equinoctial line, was 
wholly untenable. The great drainage of the con- 
tinent of Africa the author considered to be on the 
one side towards the Atlantic, and on the other by 
the Nile towards the Mediterranean, with a compa- 
ratively lesser drainage along the eastern side of the 
continent into the Indian Ocean. Confining his 
observations to the Nile, he assumed the tract 
drained by that river to be bounded on the inland 
side by the high land stretching from the eastern 
flank of the Atlas southward by the W. of Borgou 
and Darfour, until it joined the mountains spoken 
of by Browne as extending from 13° N. along the 
direction of the 25th meridian to 8° N., and thence 
turning round to the E. as far as 28° E., whence the 
fame mountains were supposed, upon some autho- 
nities referred to by the author to extend to he 


western bank of the White Nile in 4° 42’ N., and 
follow the bend of its outer tributaries until they 
united with the most southern and eastern parts of 
the Inarya mountains. The author, however, ad- 
mitted that the whole argument was professedly one 
of probability ; which was all that was required to 
show the consistency of M. d’Abbadie’s conclusions 
—that time, the great arbiter of differences, had yet 
to set his seal upon the truth—and that the question 
would not perhaps be finally solved until the gap 
subsisting between the observations of M. d’Abbadie 
and the termination of the journey of M. d’Arnaud 
was filled up. 

Geotocicat.—Feb. 2._Sir H. T. De la Beche 
in the chair—Mr. J. Hall of NewYork was elected 
a Foreign Member. 

A paper, ‘On the Fossil Remains of Birds col- 
lected in various parts of New Zealand by W. 
Mantell, Esq.,’ by G. Mantell, Esq. L.L.D., was read. 
The first relic of the gigantic struthious birds, which 
formerly inhabited these islands, that was transmitted 
to Europe, was a small fragment of the shaft of a 
femur or thighbone only a few inches long, and so 
much resembling that of an ox, that it was at first 
mistaken for such by many eminent naturalists. Its 
true characters were, however, recognized by Prof. 
Owen in 1839, who proclaimed that it belonged to a 
bird of the ostrich family, but of far more colossal 
| dimensions. This prediction was soon confirmed by 

more numerous remains sent home by the Rev. Mr. 
| Williams and Mr. Earl. On hearing of this dis- 
| covery, Mr. W. Mantell endeavoured to procure some 
| more complete specimens ; and in 1846 and the 

beginning of 1847 explored every known locality 

where they were found. AlJl the bones previously 
| sent to this country were found embedded in the 
mud of rivers, and were permeated and coloured 
more or less deeply by a solution of iron. Those 
now sent by Mr. Mantell occurred in a bed of loose 
voleanic sand, and are light, porous, of a delicate 
fawn colour, and with the most fragile processes un- 
injured, — portions of the egg shells, of the man- 
dibles, and even of the bony rings of the air tubes 
being preserved. The volcanic sand has filled all 
the open cavities of the bones ; but not being at all 
consolidated is easily remoyed by shaking or by a 
soft brush. The locality is not mentioned on any 
map of New Zealand, but seems to be near the river 
Wanganui, which takes its rise in the volcanic moun- 
tain of Tongariro, remarkable for its boiling springs. 
From seven to eight hundred specimens have been 
sent home belonging to birds of various size and 
age, and they indicate the existence of five genera, 
of which four were previously unknown. In certain 
mounds, said by the natives to contain the remains 
of their feasts, Mr. Mantel! found bones of the moas 
or gigantic birds, of dogs and men, all mixed up 
together, and all evidently subjected to the effects of 
fire. Hence these birds must have lived at the same 
period with men who, like the present natives, were 
cannibals. Since the bones were embedded in the 
alluvial beds the land seems to have been elevated ; 
several terraces at different heights above the sea 
| being seen round the coast. New Zealand has thus, 
| from a very ancient period, been inhabited by a pecu- 
| liar race of birds, to the almost total exclusion of 
mammalia and reptiles; thus forming a counterpart 
to certain geological periods during which reptiles 
either alone or chiefly prevailed, as in the case of the 
Galapagos islands at the present day. 

A paper, ‘On the Organic Remains found in the 
Skiddaw Slate, with some Remarks on the Classifica- 
tion of the Older Rocks of Cumberland and West- 
moreland,’ by the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, was then 
read. Immediately above the granite of Skiddaw 
Forest is a group of slate rocks of great but unknown 
thickness, and forming hills reaching to 3,000 feet 
in height. Above this is a vast group of green roof- 
ing slates alternating with feldstone, porphyry, and 
trappean rocks. Above this, again, are the Coniston 
limestone, the Ireleth slates, and several other depo- 
sits, overlaid unconformably by the old red conglo- 
merate and carboniferous limestone. In reference to 
the classification of these rocks, it is stated that good 
physical groups are the foundation of all geology 
and the most remarkable monuments of the past 
history of our globe, so far as it is made out in any 











separate region. Organic remains are in the first 





[Fen.'% 
instance but accessaries to good sections; : 
comparing remote deposits they become the pis 
term of comparison. The Coniston limestone am 
flagstone in their lower part contain true Lowerfiy. 
rian fossils ; all the higher part of the series till 
touch the old red conglomerate, belongs to the U Z 
Silurian system. The lower deposits, or the 
slates and porphyries, with the Skiddaw g 
the true equivalents of the great Cambrian Stoup of 
North Wales. The latter, however, contains fossils 
almost to its very base; whereas the Cumberland beds 
had never exhibited a single specimen. This Tanty 
of organic remains may have arisen from Variows 
causes; but even in 1822 Prof. Sedgwick pointed oy 
the existence of carbon in these rocks,—and hee 
summer gave Mr. J. Ruthven, of Kendal, direction 
to explore this tract. His search has resulted jy 
the discovery of two species of graptolites and some 
fucoids in the Skiddaw slate, which consequently 
not below the limits of organic life. These fos 
belong to the lowest groups, and probably very nearly 
mark the limits below which life has not extended, 


lates, are 


AstTronomicaL.—Jan. 14.—Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
President, in the chair.—E. J. Lowe, Esq., was 
admitted a Fellow. 

‘Flora.’ Observations. By Prof. Gauss_¥ 
Riimker—and Lieut. Maury, of the United States, 
—Elements. By Mr. Graham, of the Observatory, 
Markree.—Ephemeris. For Greenwich mean mid- 
night. By Mr. Hind, from his Third Elements, 

‘Neptune.’ Observations. By M. Riimker— 
Transit. By M. G. Rumker.—Elliptic Elements 
By Prof. 8S. C. Walker.—Perturbations, By Prof 
Peirce, of the University of Cambridge, U.S.—Pe. 
turbations of True Longitude, v.—Perturbations of 
Radius Vector, r. 

‘Hebe.’ Observations. By Lieut. Maury. 

‘Iris.’ Observations. By MM. C. and G. Riimker. 
—Elements. By Mr. Graham. 

‘Satellites of Saturn.’ Observations of Mimas, the 
closest and most interior Satellite of Saturn, By 
Mr. Lassell. 

* Satellites of Uranus.’ Observations. By Mr, 
Lassell.—_ Note on the Satellites of Uranus.’ By 
M. Otto Struve. 

‘Miss Mitchell's Comet.’ Observations. By 
M. Rumker.—Elements. By M. George Riimker. 

*Colla’s Comet.’ Observations. By Mr. Lassell. 

‘eb. 11.-The annual general meeting of ‘the 
society was held, Sir John Herschel in the chair. 
The annual Report was read. One of the man 
points was the usual award of honours. Most of 
our readers know how this time last year-the by- 
law which directs that only one medal shall be given 
in any one year produced a discussion relative to the 
Leverrier and Adams question—which ended in no 
medal being given at all. We collected from the 
Report that on the present occasion, independently 
of the unsatisfied claims of the two astronomersabore 
named, the number of worthy and recent astronom: 
cal labours is so unusually large that the Cound 
felt it impossible to proceed,—and also felt that some- 
thing should be done to commemorate the glory of 
the epoch as well as the men who have distinguished 
themselves and it. An unusual testimonial was, there- 
fore, awarded—consisting of an inscription printed 
on vellum—to twelve promoters of astronomy—MM. 
Adams, Airy, Argelander, Bishop, Everest, Hauren, 
Hencke, Herschel, Hind, Leverrier, Lubbock, and 
Weisse. The Council left it to the President to 
justify these awards, with the exception of his owa 
case,—which was described in the Report: and Sir 
John Herschel accordingly made a full and striking 
exposition of the claims of his eleven co-mates. It 
was announced that twenty foreign astronomers W 
be proposed as additional Associates. The contents 
of the Report showed an activity prevailing m the 
astronomical world which we have little doubt will jus 
tify this sweeping award of astronomical distinctions 
After two hours had been thus occupied in heaven 
above, the society descended to the earth beneath — 
and showed that their colloquy sublime had not un- 
fitted the Fellows for business. A special ge ho 
meeting was called to expel certain defaulters 4 
had neglected the Society's catalogue of dow 
stars; being the one in which the Treasurer a” 
to enter two guineas opposite to each name om? 
once a year, The meeting thought it rather’ un 
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je (and we think so too) that gentlemen 
allow a society to incur expences on the faith 
of thei subscriptions, and then desert it. Accord- 
: they referred it back to the Council to con- 
sider whether the establishment of the County Courts 
would not make it advisable to proceed for the reco- 
ofthe arrears. Ifthe County Court should be- 
= an astronomical instrument we shall no doubt 
nd by seeing it placed among the constellations. 
Fancy @ star described as a Curia Comitiate! 


Asuric—Feb. 5.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.— 
Mr. Ball, in presenting his work ‘On the Cultivation 
of Tea in China,’ stated that in its publication he 
had been actuated mainly by a desire to aid the cul- 
tivator in the attempts now in progress for the culti- 
vation of tea on an extended scale in British India, 
_and by the hope of dispelling some of the miscon- 

tions with which the subject had been involved. 
He explained that the growth of the plant, instead 
of being confined to narrow limits, extended over the 





vast space of 28° of lat. and 30° of long.,—that in- 


stead of being a delicate plant, it was of a hardy | 
nature, exhibiting great powers of adaptation to cli- | 
mate and ease of propagation,—that instead of a | 


poor, sandy soil, it required a somewhat compact and 
rich one; one retentive of moisture but of easy filtra- | 


tion,—that it was not like the vine, which sends | 


forth its roots in search of food, but required its ali- 
ment within narrow limits and near the surface of the 
wil which it inhabits,—and, since it was cultivated for 
leaves and not fruit, it required all the aids favour- 
able to vegetation and abundant foliage which ferti- | 
lity of soil, heat, and moisture afford. As regards 


| 
| 


hardy plant, that requires four or five months’ win- 
tering, after which the new leaves are of beautiful 
quality. This hybernation the plant cannot get in 
Assam ; but in Kumaon it finds a climate perfectly 
suited to its habits. The price in Assam is 9d. to 
10d. per pound. 

Prof. Royle bore testimony to the good qualities 
of the Kumaon tea; but said it would be still better 
if the plant could be obtained from the north of 
China, where the best tea is produced. The peculiar 
qualities of this south-country tea are well known to 
the English tea-brokers,—although they are unac- 
quainted with the peculiar localities which give rise 
to these differences. They always compare the Ku- 
maon produce to the Ankoi tea of China, which 
comes entirely from the southern provinces. There 
are two kinds of tea plant in China, the Thea Bohea 
andthe Thea viridis. The latter is the best,—but he 
feared that in India we had only the former. It was 
not true that one plant produces black tea and the 
other green; both green and black are produced 
from the same plant by different modes of prepara- 
tion ; though probably one species may be more 
adapted for one colour and the other for the other. 
The success of the cultivation in Kumaon is complete; 
land is in plenty and rent low, while good labour is 
accessible in any quantity at four rupees a month. 
He had been termed a visionary ten years ago for 
having advocated the introduction of the plants into 
India; where they are already producing important 
results—though certainly not comparable to what 
will be found when the culture shall become general. 


Institute or British ARcHITECTS.—Feb. 7.— 


the processes of manipulation, they are simple and | S. Angell, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The following 
inexpensive : but like most arts require an appren- | gentlemen were elected :—Herr F. Lange, Architect 
ticeship. Mr. Ball observed that it was generally | of Fulda, and Herr Offermann, Director of the Pub- 
admitted that the natives of India have a decided | licWorks at Mayence, as Honorary and Correspond- 
predilection for tea; and could this article be afforded ing Members—H. Garling as Fellow—and R. Warton, 
ata sufficiently low price its consumption would | Jun., as Associate. 

npidly spread over that immense peninsula; that | The following paper was read: ‘Some Observa- 
its use extends over the whole of Central Asia—from | tions on Gasworks, and the Details of the Manufac- 
the Gulf of Corea to the Caspian Sea, and from the | ture of Gas, with the view of showing that it is capa- 
Altai to the Himalayan Mountains,—and that tea | ble of being rendered so pure as to be introduced 
made up into cakes or tablets and denominated | beneficially throughout Houses, Manufactories, and 
brick tea may be seen traversing this immense region | Public Buildings,’ by G. L. Taylor, Fellow. 

inall directions. He remarked that when we con- Feb. 21,—Earl De Grey, President, in the chair. 
sider the abstinence from animal food imposed on | — Messrs. W. A. Boulnois, R. W. Heneker, and 
the Hindoo by his religion, the introduction of the | J. M. Lockyer were elected Associates.—The Pre- 
Mongolian method of using tea in its broth-like form, sident announced that the Royal Gold Medal of the 
mixed with butter and milk, would furnish not only | Institute was awarded to C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A, 
arefteshing but a somewhat substantial adjunct to; |The Report of the Council relative to the compe- 
hismeagre dietary; while the leaf used asan infusion | tition for ‘ The Soane Medallion’ and ‘The Medal 
would administer greatly to his comfort, health, and | of the Institute’ was read and adopted. The success- 
sobriety. - The population of British India is estimated | ful candidates were announced to be Mr. J. Maclaren, 
to amount to 114,400,000. Supposing these, like | of Edinburgh, for the Soane Medallion; and Mr. 
the Chinese, all consumers of tea, the vast tracts of | H. B. Garling, Associate, for the Medal of the 
mountain and otherwise unemployed lands would be | Institute. 

brought into cultivation — industrial activity into| A paper was read, by F.C. Penrose on the 
ution by its manipulation as well as by the newand | subject of Certain Peculiarities in the Construction 
indirect demands on industry which it would develope | of the Temples at Athens, which appear to have for 
—and new sources of revenue would be opened to | their object the correction of certain displeasing 
thegovernment. An extensive cultivation of the | optical deceptions to which buildings of that nature 
tea-plant would be greatly instrumental, too, in pro- | are peculiarly liable if constructed without regard to 
Noting an opening to commercial intercourse with | them. He entered into some description of an exa- 
the wholeextent of Central Asia, not readily effected | mination of the Parthenon undertaken by him during 
by other means. | part of the years 1846-47, at the request of the 


Col. Sykes—in seconding the motion for a vote of | 
thanks to Mr. Ball, moved by Sir G. Staunton—re- 
marked that the East India Company were well | 
‘are of the importance of fostering the growth of | 
‘ea in India, and confirmed the opinion of the fond- | 
uessof the natives for tea. He remarked that this 
Sone cause why the progress making in its cultiva- 
‘on is not more known ; that the greatest portion of 
the tea manufactured in the hills is consumed by the 
uatives, and never comes down to Calcutta. He 
Uuticed the singular fact that the inferior kinds of | 
‘ea, which are unsaleable in India, have made their | 
. across the frontier into the empire of China; 

te they are sold to the Tartars at a higher price 

ee en _ real China _~ . 

observed more particularly upon the 
“eof Assam, which is not in favour in Seatents that 
ouali it is not good alone, it is of a valuable 
. ity for mixing with the tea of China—to which, 
a quantities, it gives extraordinary strength 

flavour, He said that the fault of the climate 
is that it is not cold enough, Tea is a 





Society of Dilettanti, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the exact nature of these optical corrections. The 
most remarkable is the convexity of the stylobate or 
steps and other horizontal lines. These are slightly 
raised in the middle, above a straight line joining 
their extreme points, about ,}, part of their length 
in the fronts of the temple, and gq in the flanks; the 
soffit of the architrave, and other lines of the entab- 
lature in a similar direction being nearly parallel to 
the steps. The other principal correction is the in- 
clination backwards of all the columns of the peri- 
style towards the middle parts of the temple; by 
which means the angle intercolumniation, or space 
between each angle column and the adjoining one 
on each front or flank, as the case may be, is di- 
minished upwards. Mr. Penrose proceeded to show, 
by measurements taken by him, the remarkable accu- 
racy of the curves made use of by the Greek archi- 
tects as above mentioned, and also in the entasis of 
the columns and the most important of the mould- 
ings; and, after mentioning some other minor pecu- 





| 


culars between the Parthenon and certain other 
Greek temples, concluded with observations on the 
intention and value of these optical adjustments. 





Horticutturat.—Feb, 15.—J. R. Gowen, Esq., 
in the chair.—J. Thompson, Esq. and Mr. J. Gray 
were elected Fellows. S. Rucker, Esq. sent a remark- 
able specimen of Cologyne flaccida;—a species 
which, under ordinary cultivation, is perhaps the least 
attractive of its genus, the blossoms being wanting 
in colour and thinly scattered on the flower spikes. 
In this instance, however, the pot was densely covered 
all round with innumerable gracefully drooping 
racemes of scented flowers,—whose profusion alone, 
induced through skilful treatment, amply compen- 
sated for the drawbacks to which we have just 
alluded. Also a specimen of the large white-flowered 
Brassavola glauca, a sweet-smelling species found 
near Vera Cruz by Mr. Hartweg, who sent it among 
his earliest consignments to the Horticultural Society, 
It may be mentioned that a plant very much like it 
has since been received from Guatemala; but in the 
latter, instead of the lip being entire, it is broken up 
into innumerable threadlike divisions. A Knightian 
Medal was awarded the Celogyne.—From Mr. Ken- 
dall came Pelargonium plants; together with blooms 
of the same and of Cinerarias and Fuchsias from his 
Polmaise-house at Stoke Newington. It was stated 
that about twelve months ago, when Mr. Kendall was 
discussing the merits of Polmaise, an opinion was 
expressed that if the Pelargonium could be success- 
fully bloomed in a house so heated the system would 
be worthy of notice, and the plants in question were 
exhibited with the view of proving that such result 
could be effected, and with perfect success; for the 
Pelargoniums, of the difficulty of blooming which in 
winter every gardener is aware, had flowered even 
beyond expectation. Mr. Kendall stated that he 
had been cutting from a scarlet Pelargonium, which 
was exhibited, all winter upon an average six dozen 
trusses of bloom weekly. With this was shown one 
of above two dozen old stumps of the well-known 
forcing Pelargonium album multiflorum, from which 
Mr. Kendall only expected a few early blooms. 
Had the plants been shifted, or any particular care 
been bestowed on them, the blossoms would have 
been finer; but it was preferred to bloom them under 
disadvantageous circumstances, and even under such 
conditions perfect success was obtained, as was proved 
by the cut flowers produced. With these there was 
a specimen in an eight-inch pot of Beck’s Cleopatra, 
which had been grown by the side of the above; but 
to which more care had been paid. It was not in 
bloom, but its trusses promised to be all that could 
be wished; while the plant was dwarf and bushy, 
without artificial appliances. It was added that the 
Camellia had proved quite at home in Mr. Kendall's 
Polmaise-house,—plants having bloomed well all win- 
ter without dropping their buds; and that so had Aca- 
cias, Cytisus, Fuchsias, Roses, and Cyclamens. The 
house in question was built last spring, and is heated 
by one of Mr. Lewis’s stoves. It is 60 feet long, 18 feet 
6 inches wide, and 9 feet high, span-roofed, faces 
north-east and south-west, and was, of course, exposed 
to the keen, searching winds of last month,—during 
which no difficulty was experienced in maintaining 
temperature of 56°.—It was announced that the usuah 
seeds were ready for distribution to Fellows. 


ZoorocicaL.— Feb. 8.—W. Yarrell, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.— Mr. Gray exhibited and described an 
animal generally allied to Tupaia ; of which a single 
specimen was obtained by Mr. Low at Sarawak. 
Among other striking differences which render it the 
type of a new form among the Insectivorous Mam- 
malia, it presents a most singular structure of the 
tail—which is laterally fringed along its distal third, 
with a series of stiff hairs giving a feather-like cha- 
racter that suggested the name of Ptilocereus, which 
Mr. Gray has applied to it—The same gentleman 
communicated additional information on Galidictis 
vittata, described at a former meeting.—Mr. Gosse 
continued his notes on the Reptiles of Jamaica :— 
and Mr. W. Thompson communicated some obser- 


| vations which he had made on living specimens of 


| 
{ 


Actinopus edificatorius, Westw.— Mr. Schmidt, on 
the part of Mr. Cantelo, exhibited the Hydro- 
incubator, or machine for hatching and rearing 


liarities, and alluding to the similarity in those parti- | poultry or game, and briefly explained its principles. 
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Institution oF Crvit Encineers.—Feb. 15.—J. 
Field, Esq., President, in the chair—The discussion 
upon Mr. Green’s ‘Account of the Sewage of Bris- 
tol’ was renewed, and continued throughout the 
evening. 





Royat Institution.—Feb. 18.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., V.P. in the chair.—Mr. A. Pellatt on the 
* Curiosities of Glass-Manufacture.’. This commu- 
nication would have been made on the Friday 
before, but for an alarm of fire in the Theatre of the 
Institution. On the present evening, as it was not 
considered prudent to re-erect the furnace which 
had caused the apprehension, Mr. Pellatt explained 
the various processes by diagrams, models, and 
working instruments. Of these processes we can 
give but a brief outline. It was noticed that in 
ancient, as in modern glass, sand was the base, and 
alkali the solvent, and the injury occasioned to the 
glass by an excess of the latter ingredient was 
pointed out. That opacity of glass, called devitrifica- 
tion, was explained as consisting in the formation of 
a multitude of minute crystals in close contact with 
each other on the surface of the glass. The pro- 
cess of annealing was then described; and it was 
shown that a glass tube forty inches in length con- 
tracts if annealed a quarter of an inch, while an 
unannealed tube of the same length contracts but 
one-eighth of an inch. The most interesting part 
of Mr. Pellatt’s discourse referred to the mode of 
making Vitro di Trino, and of impressing heraldic 
devices, &c. on glass.—In the case of Vitro di Trino, 
the gathered glass, after being expanded into a bulb 
or cylinder of the required size, has rods of other 
glass or enamel attached to it in a vertical position, 
at equal distances all round, and then, the bottom 
being held, the top part is more or less turned, so as 
to give an equally inclined twist to the vessel and 
the rods. A similar but larger vessel is made, but 
which is also turned inside out, and then the former 
is put into the lathe; and, being expanded by blow- 
ing, the two come together and adhere by the rods 
and their intersections, but inclose small portions 
of air which, being regular in size, form and disposi- 
tion, give the character of the glass, When heral- 
dic devices, &c. are to be impressed, a mould of the 
design is made in a fit earthy material (being puzzo- 
jana or one of the volcanic deposits), and this is 
placed within, and forms part of the larger iron 
mould in which the decanter is blown—when the 
large mould is removed, the earthen portion still 
adheres to the glass, and continues in its place until 
the bottle is finished. After the annealing, the 
mould is moistened with water, and immediately 
separates, and the impression is found really per- 
fect. 

At the close of Mr. Pellatt’s communication, 
Mr. Faraday called the attention of the members to 
two circumstances of philosophical interest which 
had happened during the momentary apprehension 
of fire to which we have alluded.—l. At three 
different times the water poured on the cinders of 
the temporary furnace, when, on the fire being drawn, 
they fell on the hearth, became decomposed by the 
ignited carbon; and the hydrogen, driven by the 
sudden expansion of steam, &c., having penetrated 
the hot and porous hearth-stone, found its way to the 
heated beams and space which were immediately 
beneath._2. This gas, though not in the state of 
flame as it passed through the hearth-stone and 
pugging, was after being mixed with the air below 
sufficiently hot to enter into combustion,—producing 
three gushes of flame downwards from beneath the 
hearth:—and it was experimentally shown that a 
temperature so low as barely to scorch paper, and in 
which the hand may be held for some seconds with- 
out inconvenience, is yet able to ignite a jet of coal 
or hydrogen gas in air. 





Society or Arts.—Jan. 26.—G. Moore, Esq., in 
the chair.—A. R. Jackson, M.D., H. Silverlock, T. 
E. Miller, C. Watkins, W. Day, and R. J. Spiers, 
Esqrs. were elected Members. The Secretary read 
a letter from Mr. J. Dwyer; in which he states that 
as the Society is to meet for the purpose of investi- 
gating the forms of ancient pottery he begged to 
present for its acceptance a series of sketches, be- 
lieving that they may prove of utility in assisting its 
researches. ‘“ Having observed,” he says, “that an- 
cient art generally originates through the imitation 





of natural objects, I was led to infer as highly pro- 
bable that the beautiful outlines of Greek vases ema- 
nated from similar sources.” He then proceeded 
to point out the exquisite forms of leaves and 
fruits—and to suggest the probable manner in which 
they had been used to give character and beauty of 
outline to manufactures. 

The second communication was from Mr. W. T. 
Griffiths—accompanying a copy of his work on the 
Natural System of Architecture. 

Mr. Dwyer’s communication gave rise to a dis- 
cussicn,—in which Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Varley, the 
Secretary, Mr. W. Harding, and Mr. Smith took 
part. 

Feb. 9.—Baron Goldsmid, V.P. in the chair.— 
C. E. Wagstaff, W. Wood, and T. Purland, Esqs. 
were elected Members. The Secretary, after some 
remarks on polygonar decorations, proceeded with 
the reading of extracts from Mr. D. R. Hay’s 
paper, ‘On the Beau Ideal Head,—Mr. Blashfield’s 
*On the Construction of Fictile Vases,’— Dr. 
Wampen’s communication, ‘On the Geometrical 
Proportions of the Human Figure,’-—and Mr. Digby 
Wyatt’s paper, ‘On Ancient Tesseras:’— also a 
letter from Mr. J. Jopling as to the improbability of 
ancient vases having been constructed on any other 
than purely geometrical principles.—Mr. Harding 
made some remarks as to the uses to which the 
various cups and vases excavated by him had been 
applied. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8, p.m. 
oyal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—The discussion ‘On Screw 
Piles’ will be renewed, and a paper will be read ‘On the 
Forms and Positions of Dock Entrances, particularly those 
in the River Thames,’ by J. B. Redman. 

Zoological Society, 9.—Dr. Melville will demonstrate the 
Structure of the Heart in the Subtyptes of Vertebrata. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Archwological Institute, 4. 

Botanical Society, 8. 

Royal! Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Napier ‘ On Dyeing.’ 

Asiatic Society, 2. 


Mon. 


Tugs. 





PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Leslie’s Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE Il. 

As Painting began with invention and expression, 
and as they were carried very far while many other 
parts of the art were yet in a state of infancy, they 
naturally present themselves first to our consider- 
ation. 

The examples I shall offer to your notice in illus- 
tration of these powers will be taken from different 
schools and from different walks of Art; for I confess 
that no classification of its branches according to dif- 
ference of style or subject has ever appeared to me 
entirely satisfactory. In rating the comparative 
merits of painters we are obliged perpetually to de- 
part from the order in which the relative importance 
of their subjects would place them, otherwise Murillo 
must be admitted into the same category with Ra- 
phael, and Carlo Maratti placed above Watteau. 
Injustice is, indeed, so often the result of classifica- 
tion according to subject, that I have long been 
accustomed to disregard it ; and, as in Sancho Panza’s 
story, wherever the great man sat was the head of 
the table, so,—when I stand before that which im- 
presses me as the work of a truly great painter, it 
belongs for the time being, in my mind, to the highest 
class of Art, let the subject be what it will. I 
say for the time being,—for I ever recur to Michael 
Angelo and Raphael as the greatest of all painters : 
not because they painted the most sublime subjects,— 
for hundreds who are now as nothing have done the 
same,—but because they brought the loftiest minds to 
whatever subject they treated. 

Originality and skill in inventing or telling astory, 
and in expressing the passions, depend, like every- 
thing else in Art, on a painter's powers of observa- 
tion, and the difference between the greater or lesser 
painter results very much from this,—that the first 
thinks of his art everywhere and at all times, the 
last in his painting-room only and at set hours. 
Hogarth, describing his own habits, says, “ Be 
where I would, while my eyes were open, I was 
continually at my studies, and acquiring something 
useful to my profession ;” and Stothard’s sketch-books 





were filled with groups of figures and gcen 
without selection, but merely of what chance 

to his notice while travelling; sometimes oh 
which the window of an inn presented while 
were changing, and sometimes what he saw from 
top of a stage-coach: and I would earnestly im 
on the students that the practice of redeeming ~ 
moments of time by sketching whatever ig Qa 
their way is an invaluable one. Those who ado : 
will be sure to be rewarded by often finding a 
randa so made of far greater interest than they had 
imagined ; and it will correct the habit, always fatal 
to originality, of going to Nature for things only that 
resemble what they have seen in Art. Amo, 
drawings by Raphael collected by Sir Thomas Lay. 
rence were many evidently of what chance presented 
to him. I recollect one, in particular, singularly 
elegant, of three or four young men in the Adress of 
his time sitting at a table, and their attitudes but 
very slightly varied ;—an accidental group, in ql] 
probability, of his pupils. In the works of Michal 
Angelo we meet with very many attitudes that bear 
the stamp of being adopted immediately from Nature: 
and, indeed, most of the noble range of his prophets 
and sibyls have this look. 

A subject happily adopted from Nature should not 
deprive the painter of the credit due to invention; for 
indeed the mere faculty of inventing an incident is fy 
more common than the nice and quick perception of 
that in Nature which is fitted to the purposes of Art, 
and which ordinary observers would pass by, or re. 
ject, perhaps, as trifling or unworthy. Burns tured 
up a mouse with his plough, and was heard to sy 
by a man who was at work with him “I'll make 
that mouse immortal !’? And he kept his word, 

There are few pictures in our National Galley 
before which I find myself more often standing than 
the very small one by Nicholas Maas the subject of 
which is the scraping a parsnip. A decent-looking 
Dutch housewife sits intently engaged in this opera. 
tion, with a fine chubby child standing by her side 
watching the process, as children will stand and 
watch the most ordinary operations, with an intensity 
of interest as if the very existence of the whole world 
depended on the exact manner in which that pan 
nip was scraped. It is not the colour and light and 
shadow of this charming little thing, superlative as 
they are, that constitute its great attraction; fora 
mere outline of it would arrest attention among a 
thousand subjects of its class, and many pictures a 
beautiful in effect might not interest so much ;—but 
it is, probably, the surprise at seeing a trait of child- 
hood we have so often observed and been amused 
with in Nature, for the first time so felicitously given 
by Art. Its companion picture, of a girl rocking a 
cradle, by the same hand, though powerful in effect 
and nearly equal in colour, possesses not the same 
attraction, 

The importance of the constant observation of 
Nature to the painter of real life will be readily 
admitted, but such habits are of no less value to the 
painter of the most imaginative class of subjects— 
The supernatural is not the unnatural. The centaur, 
the sphynx, the satyr, &c., are but combinations of 
Nature, and there is true taste shown in making 
these ideal beings act naturally,—as when, in a group 
of the Phygalian Marbles, a centaur bites his anta- 
gonist, and when Shakspeare makes Bottom the 
weaver long for hay and oats when the ass’s heads 
on his shoulders. Indeed, two of the most exqul 
sitely poetic conceptions of Shakspeare, the Oberon 
and Titania, when we look beyond the charm of 
their language, are the veriest man and wife thatever 
existed—and are the better for it. 

The ghosts and witches of Fuseli may be called 
natural, inasmuch as they are exactly what it # 
natural to the imagination to conceive of such things. 
It would indeed require the eloquence of Fuseli him- 
self to do justice to some of his conceptions of the 
visionary—the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, for instance, 
or the Weird Sisters vanishing from the sight of 
Macbeth. Perhaps the finest of all the works of this 
extraordinary man is the ‘Sin and Death; and in 
this he has done that which, had he not done it, ¥ 
might have thought impossible—he has em 
Milton’s words: 

What seemed his head the likeness of a kingly crown 
had on. 
In the ‘Satan’ of Sir Thomas Lawrence all isso mate 
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os ly unnatural with reference tothe sub- 
a Oe nd limbs of the fiend are as solid as 
of the spear he holds; and the helmet, sword, 
4d shield, seem painted from objects borrowed from 
on roperty-room of a theatre.* In the ‘Sin and 
Be of Fuseli there are a ponderous key (the key 
of the gates of hell) and a chain. But they are 
forged by no earthly smith, and are not otherwise 
thought of by the spectator than as parts of a terrible 
son Indeed few painters have given an equal 
we of terror to such subjects; and in spite of 
occasional extravagance, not seldom indeed border- 
«> on the ludicrous, Fuseli was a great genius—a 
ius of whom the age - not pee —" 

* what I have said of his art may be thought to 
Bw my urging the necessity of the study of 
Nature to the imaginative painter, I would remark 
that he was profoundly acquainted with all in Nature 
that could help his conceptions of the visionary. 
He was a perfect master of chiar-oscuro and of the 
evanescence of a eg — are in ed 

+t inventions of Art. e had also acquired so 
srostent a knowledge of the anatomical structure 
of the human figure, as to be able to give ideal pro- 
ability to attitudes in which it was impossible he 
could be helped by living models. Hence he could 
aly give to his ghosts that general and uncertain 
look that belongs to shadowy beings, without the 
omission of the leading characteristics of form; and 
his breadth, to borrow an expression of his own, is 
never “emptiness.” Fuseli, therefore, was as much 
indebted to the knowledge of Nature for his power in 
the visionary as to his imagination ;—and it was in a 

t measure the want of such knowledge that ren- 
dered the art of Blake abortive. 

I will mention an instance in which the unnatural 
has been substituted for the supernatural.—In the 
‘Perseus destroying his _———. by displaying 
the Gorgon’s Head,’ by Nicolo Poussin, in the Na- 
tional Collection, the attempt to represent men half 
fiesh and half stone suggests nothing to the eye but 
imperfect or damaged colouring. The subject, in- 
deed, defies the painter's art ; and this failure isa 
single exception in the practice of a master pre- 
eminently gifted with the power of making poetic 
fiction equally beautiful and probable to the eye,—as 
in his charming conception of the *‘ Cephalus and 
Aurora, also in the National Gallery, in which 
Apollo represents the rising sun,—the forms of his 
chariot and horses melting into the shapes of clouds, 

You have so lately heard all that is needful to be 
uid on the use of symbols,—of personification,—and 
of allegory, so well said by my lamented predecessor, 
Mr. Howard, that I will not injure subjects to 
vhich he brought so much learning, by touching on 
them. But I cannot wholly pass these things with- 
out remarking that a beautiful instance, by his own 
He of graceful personification adorns a ceiling in 

princely mansion of the Duke of Sutherland. 
It is acircular composition, in which he has most 
happily availed himself of the mythologic names 
of the Sun hap the Planets. Apollo sits in the cen- 
tte, and the composition is so contrived that the 
Earth, represented by a graceful female figure in 
agreen mantle, is nearest the eye. Her head is 
owned with towers, and she seems to do reverence 
to the god as she passes him, holding forward an 
um to receive his rays. A lesser and younger female, 
vith a crescent on her brow and with white drapery, 
seaniotes her with one arm, while she extends 

er towards the Sun, with an urn also. Mercury, 

Venus, Mars, &c., all revolve in their proper sinetes 

= “+ entire composition is managed with great 
and taste. 

There are fashions in criticism as in everything 
the; and as the torrent of fashion can never be stop- 
Pd or turned till it has run its course, it should be 
our endeavour to profit by it as far as we can with- 
vut being wholly carried away. I am old enough to 
ee wha Greek mania, one result of which was 
Ne springing up of a remarkably bad taste in fur- 
titure and in the dresses of the ladies, under the 

n that in these things we were imitating the 
caly people that ever existed whose taste in all 
elegancies of life and of Art was perfect. The 


ee 


* The eloquent author of ‘Modern Painters,’ in his 
= Volume, has made a mistake, greatly injurious to 
his han _eiating the ‘Satan’ of Sir Thomas Lawrence 





| rage for everything Grecian, however, promoted one 





great good—the transportation of the Elgin Marbles 
into England, and the consequent preservation of 
those matchless works from entire ruin. The pas- 
sion has now subsided into good sense; while, in its 
place, the receipt given by Goidsmith, “to praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino,” by way of acquiring the 
reputation of a connoisseur, seems to answer the pur- 
pose admirably well, but with the addition that we 
must go from Pietro Perugino upwards to Cimabue. 
I know that Iam not insensible to the sincerity 
of expression, the grace and the happy inventions 
that characterize the works of the carly Italian 
masters, or to the many exquisite traits of nature 
by which their immature Art is adorned. They 
were the worthy precursors of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. But I confess I am little prepared to 
agree with a modern foreign critic, the learned author 


which were reluctantly undertaken by him, and with- 
out previous practice in fresco. It is marvellous, 
therefore, that he has, within so limited a space, 
displayed so noble a profusion of imagery—of the 
sublime, the terrible, the bemutiful, the graceful, 
and the simply domestic. That all are equally 
stamped with a greatness nowhere else to be 
found is what he could not help. His warm 
admirer, Fuseli, thought the prevailing grandeur 
of his style somewhat too indiscriminate ; yet 
it may be doubted whether any deviation from it 
might not have impaired the unity of the whole, and 
been like the effect of a jarring note in the grand 
| harmony.—The dignity with which he moves through 
both worlds is so entirely a part of his nature, that 
it awes most critics into silence before him; and of 
those who dare raise an objecting voice, though they 
may accuse him, with justice, sometimes of ostenta- 
tion, sometimes of extravagance, and sometimes of 





of the * Hand-book of Painting for Italy,” that in 
the conception of the two principal figuresin the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ Michael Angelo “ stands far below the 
dignified grandeur” of Orcagna in the treatment of 
the same subject in the Campo Santo, at Pisa. It 
is from engravings only that I am acquainted with 
either of these works; but, though it is evident from 
these, as the critic to whom I allude says, that 
Michael Angelo borrowed the attitude of Christ 
from Oreagna, yet I think this is to be lamented, 
as having led him into an unworthy conception, and 
which constitutes the chief fault of his great work. 
Had Michael Angelo trusted to his own invention, it 
could scarcely have failed to supply a much better 
thought. 

In the eighth Discourse of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
there are some admirable remarks, to which I would 
strongly press your attention, on the simplicity of 
the early masters,—and from which I will quote but 
two lines. “Simplicity,” he says, “‘ when so very 
inartificial as to seem to evade the difficulties of 
Art, isa very suspicious virtue.” And Reynolds had 
a right to say this; for no painter ever united more 
of the genuine simplicity of Nature with all the 
wealth of Art. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael have long stood 
in the highest niches of fame, and there seems 
little prospect of their ever being displaced. How 
far a happy combinations of events may have helped 
them to these high places, it is of little importance to 
inquire; for we may be sure that though accidental 
circumstances may have been peculiarly favour- 
able to them, they could not have remained 
to this day where they are unless in compre- 
hensiveness of mind and sublimity of conception 
they stood as much apart from all who preceded and 
all who have succeeded them as Milton and Shaks- 
peare do from all other poets; and, I may add, as 
much apart also from each other—for had not the 
genius of each been entirely distinct, entirely his 
own, we should now only know one as the great 
painter of “ all time.” 

I have not a doubt that those critics are right who 
ascribe to Michael Angelo the most of sublimity and 
an acquaintance with the resources of Art beyond 
that of Raphael. Still, if the genius of the latter 
be less lofty, it is the most engaging; and this is the 
natural result of the differences of their tempera- 
ments. The art of every sincere painter—and every 
great painter has always been a sincere one—is 
modified by his feelings as much as by his intellect. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael lived in the most 
splendid and at the same time the most corrupt age 
of modern Rome. The temperament of Michael 
Angelo disposed him to solitude; he knew and 
despised the world about him, and lived apart from 
it. But there was nothing cynical or morose in the 
character of this great man. He was warm-hearted, 
steady in his friendships, and sincerely religious in an 


grossness, yet not one can charge him with anything 
| approaching to meanness orcommon-place. Raphael, 
| though equally above the world as his great con- 
temporary in every generous and noble feeling, 
lived in the midst of it, respected and beloved by 
those whose respect and love were worth the having. 
| “ He had always,” says Lanzi, “ possessed the power 
| of engaging the affections of all with whom he was 
' acquainted. Respectful to his master, he obtained 
' from the Pope an assurance that his works on the 
| ceiling of the Vatican should remain unmolested ;— 
just towards his rivals, he expressed his gratitude to 
God that he had been born in the days of Michael 
Angelo ;—gracious towards his pupils, he loved them, 
and intreated them as h‘s sons;—courteous to stran- 
gers, he cheerfully lent his aid to all who asked his 
advice;—and in order to make designs for others, or 
to direct them in their studies, he sometimes even 
neglected his own work,—being alike incapable of 
refusing or delaying his inestimable aid.” It was the 
union of such a nature with the highest genius that 
| produced the art of Raphael. 
| _ There is, however,an opinion now much in fashion 
| that his earliest works are the purest in taste and 
| feeling, and that from the time of his emancipation 
| from the style of his master may be dated a certain 
degree of debasement in his conceptions:—in other 
| words, that his later productions have, compared with 
| his first, more of earth and less of heaven in them. 
| In this opinion, however, I am, by no means, dis- 
posed to concur. Raphael's earliest pictures were 
almost entirely devotional,_for the most part Holy 
| Families; and pure and lovely as are the senti- 
ments that prevail in them, we should have known 
nothing of the vast range of his mind had his art 
been confined to these. The Cartoons are among 
his very latest productions, and they display a heart 
as pure, as gentle, as reverent of all holy things as 
those of his youngest days; while, at the same 
time, they show such an extended knowledge of the 
world as might be expected from the date of their pro- 
duction. In that noble one ‘The Charge to Peter,’ 
look at the attitude and expression of the kneeling 
saint; look at the earnestness and love with which 
John presses forward to his master; and at the sur. 
prise and reverential awe, mingled, perhaps, with 
something of fear, that prevents the rest of the dis- 
ciples from clustering round their Lord. There is, to 
me, as much of deep religious feeling in this single 
picture as in all the Holy Families of his early hand, 
with all their loveliness and purity ; and such pictures 
as this, and ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ and 
*The Death of Ananias,’ make me feel, with Lavater, 
that “ Raphael is, and ever will be, an apostolic man; 
in other words, he is, with regard to painters, what the 
apostles were with regard to the rest of mankind.” 
Who, I would ask, but Raphael, could have given a 
befitting expression to that extraordinary exclamation 
of St. Peter, “‘ Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 





age, as Roscoe well calls it, “of practical atheism.” 
Though, as I have said, I am acquainted with Michael | 
Angelo (as a painter) only through the medium of 
copies and engravings, yet even such imperfect know- | 
ledge is enough to satisfy me that the highest praises | 
of his admirers are well deserved. Two things must | 
always be remembered in speaking of the works of | 
his pencil, namely, that, from accidental causes, they 
are much fewer in number than those of any other 
very great artist, with the exception only of Leonardo | 
daVinci, and that his reputation as a painter rests 
entirely on the decorations of the Sistine Chapel,— 


sinful man”? And who but Raphael has repre- 
sented, so truly, the first-called disciples as lowly 
fishermen, and yet with a natural dignity befitting 
men selected for the regeneration of their species ? 
It is very easy for those who cannot impress on 
canvas the nice shades of human character and pas- 
sion to mistake the absence of this power for purity 
of feeling, and the endless copyings in early Art of 
the attitudes of devotion which were and are always 
to be seen in every Roman Catholic church for reli- 
gious entiment. But because Raphael went out of 





























the church and into the world,—where he has shown 
us the first and brightest appearances of Christianity 
among men of like passions with ourselves, as no 
other painter has shown them,—I cannot understand 
the spirit of that critid&m that can speak of his fall, 
—the fall of Raphael !—be it observed, long before he 
painted the Cartoons,—and that can at the same time 
dwell with admiration on the meanness and inanity 
of the saints of Francia. 

The admirable manner in which the stories are 
told in the Cartoons has been so often pointed out 
that I will not now dwell on it ; but I must remark 
that in nothing does Raphael appear to more advan- 
tage than in the introduction of children into his com- 
positions ;—and he was extremely fond of introducing 
them whenever the subject allowed him. A fault of 
many painters, in their representations of childhood, 
is, that they make it taking too great an interest in 
what can only concernmore advanced periods of life. 
The child I have spoken of in the picture of Maas 
is an exception, and natural in another way; but 
Raphael’s children, unless the subject requires it 
should be otherwise, are as we see them generally in 
nature, wholly unconcerned with the incidents that 
occupy the attention of their elders. Thus, the 
boy in the cartoon of ‘The Beautiful Gate’ 
pulls the girdle of his grandfather, who is entirely 
absorbed in whut St. Peter is saying to the 
cripple. The child, impatient of delay, wants the 
old man to move on. In‘The Sacrifice at Lystra,’ also, 
the two beautiful boys placed at the altar, to officiate 
at the ceremony, are too young to comprehend the 
meaning of what is going on about them. One is 
engrossed with the pipes on which he is playing, and 
the attention of the other is attracted by a ram 
brought for sacrifice. The quiet simplicity of these 
sweet children has an indescribably charming effect 
in this picture, where every other figure is under the 
influence of an excitement they alone do not partake 
in. Children, in the works of inferior painters, are 
often nothing else than little actors: and here I must 
remark what seems to me to be one of the very 
greatest distinctions of Raphael from most of his 
imitators,—that his expressions are always genuine, 
never acted. This is a difference that cannot be 
described, it can only be felt; but it places him still 
higher, in my mind, than even his invention, his 
skill in composition, or his grace,—though indeed of 
the last, it is the great charm that it is never acted 
grace. Few stories can be entirely told by the pencil, 
nor is it, therefore, any objection to a subject that it 
requires explanation not in the power of Art to give. 
The ‘Last Supper,’ of Leonardo, and Raphael's 
‘Charge to Peter,’ would make but very imperfect 
impressions on a spectator ignorant of the words 
spoken by the principal personage in each of these 
pictures; and we judge of an artist’s powers of inven- 
tion and expression in most cases, not so much from 
his making us acquainted with a story, as from the 
degree in which his work coincides with a narrative 
previously known to us. There is no subject in 
which Raphael has displayed more taste and judg- 
ment than in the ‘ Miracle at Bolsena,’ one of the 
most unmanageable stories that could be proposed to 
an artist. A disbelieving priest, while officiating at 
the altar, is converted by sceing blood flow from the 
consecrated wafer ;—and how is this to be expressed ? 
—As Raphael has painted it, no change in his 
attitude takes place, nor is there any expression 
in the face of the priest sufficient]y marked to indicate 
that he sees anything extraordinary in the wafer 
which he holdsin hishand. His look is rather that of 
stupefaction than surprise; but even this not strongly 
marked. Some critics have discovered the blush of 
conscious shame on his cheek ; and it is natural in 
such circumstances that he should redden—and quite 
as natural that he should turn pale. But I doubt 
whether Raphael would have relied on so uncertain 
an indication as mere complexion, which might be 
constitutionally either red or pale. I think it more 
likely that he considered—however strong might be 
the emotion of the priest, placed as he was at the 
high altar, in the presence of the Pope, and with the 
eyes of the multitude upon him,—he would possess 
the power of concealing his feelings, at least as long 
as he retained any consciousness of his situation; and, 
indeed, being a disbeliever, the daily exercise of his 
sacred functions must have made him an habitual 
dissembler. The most emphatic expressions of sur- 





prise, of terror, of adoration and of love are seen in 
the faces and attitudes of all by whom, from their 
position, the bleeding Host can be seen ; and it is evi- 
dent that the point of time chosen by Raphael is the 
moment in which the miracle is discovered, by its 
effect not having spread beyond the nearest spectators. 
The astonishment, therefore, of the priest must at 
that instant be extreme ; but a start or a look of 
horror would have united him in feeling with the 
groups behind him, and adoration would have been 
too sudden in one who up to that moment was an 
infidel. Vasari speaks of the “ irresolution” of the 
priest—and this, no doubt, was the intended expres- 
sion; irresolution, arising from a conflict of feelings, 
suppressing for an instant the predominance of any 
one. So far the main subject. The rest of the 
picture is made up of episodes of dignity, of grace 
and of tenderness, such as the mind of Raphael could 
alone supply,—and which render this, though the 
subject is unfavourable, one of the very finest of his 
works, 

Though Raphael did all things well, yet in scenes 
of tumult and violence he has, I think, been excelled 
by other painters. The ‘Sacrifice of the Innocents’ 
(I do not allude to the ruined cartoon in the National 
Gallery, but to his more extensive composition 
engraved by Marc Antonio) is a subject I could wish 
he had never touched, were it not for the single 
figure of the mother sitting apart on the ground, and 
bending over the dead or dying child on her lap, 
with one hand on its breast. In this inimitable 
conception he has put his own seal on the picture; 
all the rest might have been the work of another 
hand. Even in the “ Heliodorus,” I fancy I see 
Raphael himself less in the overthrow of the spoiler, 
fine as that part of the composition is, than in the 
other wing of the picture. Rubens often surpasses 
him—as, indeed, he does all other painters, with the 
exception of Michael Angelo—in subjects of rapid 
action; but he as often forgets to avail himself of the 
contrast of calm dignity with tumult which in the 
“ Heliodorus” atones for the introduction of Pope 
Julius the Second as the witness of a miracle in 
the Jewish Temple, dating 200 years before the 
Christian era. Whatever may be thought of this 
anachronism, it must be acknowledged that Raphael 
has managed it with consummate taste. Though 
part of the picture, the Pope and his bearers form 
no part of the subject. He seems only to contem- 
plate the vision of an event called to his mind by 
passages in his own life. And that it may be fully 
understood that the presence of Julius in the scene 
is not real, Raphael has not allowed the attendants 
of the Pope to be in the least conscious of what is now 
going on. They neithersee the rush of the heavenly 
assailants on the fallen man, nor do they hear the 
screams of the women and children close to them. 

The group of Leo X. and his attendants in the 
* Attila,’ is equally valuable as affording the contrast 
of quiet dignity to consternation and tumult; but 
here the Pope and those with him are properly actors 
in the scene, the only anachronism being the substi- 
tution of Leo X. for Leo I. 

Inthe ‘School of Athens, in ‘The Parnassus,’ and 
in the ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament’ (as it is called), 
the anachronisms are not only allowable, but tend 
greatly to fill and enrich the subjects. Neither of 
these compositions represents a story. They should, 
indeed, be called after their subjects ‘ Philosophy,’ 
‘Poetry,’ and ‘Theology.’ The judgment with 
which Raphael has arranged the philosophers and 
their disciples in the first has been often dwelt on. 
Sterne says of the figure of Socrates, that it is “so 
exquisitely imagined that even the particular manner 
of the reasoning of the philosopher is expressed by 
it,—for he holds the forefinger of his left hand be- 
tween the forefinger and thumb of his right; and 
seems as if he were saying to the libertine he is 
reclaiming—‘ You grant me this; and this, and this, 
I don’t ask of you: they follow of themselves in 
course.’*” Perhaps this remark of Sterne is some- 
what fanciful; but unquestionably the entire ma- 
nagement of the group of which Socrates forms the 
principal figure is very admirable. The charac- 
teristic and extreme simplicity of the dress of the 
philosopher would have made it difficnlt to distin- 
guish him among so many more imposing personages, 
were it not for the attention paid to him by Alci- 
biades,—whose elegant figure and warrior dress, so 


distinct from everything else in the pidtasa aa 
first glance arrest our attention. et dog. 


shown the most consummate judgment and 
ledge of character in the treatment of the 
















































Diogenes. The old cynic has thrown hi é 
the steps that cross the picture, in the a = = 
spicuous place, in the very centre of the compos eri ’ 
with a careless air, and an attitude that pla; pat in 
shows his contempt for all about him, and at the ely of 
same time his desire of being noticed. It stp oat may 
reminds us of his saying to Plato, while soiling with r ly to 
; mes closely 
his feet the beautiful carpet of the latter, “Thus } dramatic 
trample on the pride of Plato,”—and of Plato's reply reform Um 
“ Yes, Diogenes, but with still greater pride.” —” put die a8 
The obligations of Raphael to Michael Angelo J norare the 
have, I think, been over-stated; as, on the other IE qacter aBY 
hand, the attempts of some of Raphael's admirers J suthors ap 
to place him above his great rival by ascribing to him or seek t 
equal sublimity of conception in addition to all big [majority © 
own peculiar excellencies are unjust to Michael highest sta 
Angelo. The crowning excellence of each is entirely perous 2 
his own. The Sibyls of Raphael have been compared fj countenant 
to those of Michael Angelo, yet there is but one J he means 
among them that recalls the sibyls of the Sisting | though the 
Chapel,—and that, I think, only to show their supe. J species of . 
riority in the peculiar grandeur that characterized yentor, yet 
Michael Angelo; while the rest are emanations of [§ allowhim | 
the mind only of Raphael. —Wit is 
The almost incredible number of conceptions by [fF there is ex 
which his short life has enriched the world would utterly ine 
afford far more than matter enough for the remainder [J Shakspear 
of my time. But I will now turn to one of his co. JJ there is 0 
temporaries whom we cannot but contemplate with [J his represe 
some surprise as having engaged himself ina work [§ rences of € 
professedly in competition with him. of manner 
‘The Raising of Lazarus’ would prove to me, if JJ now, but 
the portraits of himself and the Cardinal Hyppolito JJ charged ™ 
de Medicis had not already done so, that Sebastian ff attending 
del Piombo was a great portrait painter; but ‘The [§ etching cé 
Raising of Lazarus’ proves to me, in addition, that [J stances, fr 
he was nothing but a portrait painter. It is placed J fairly be g 
beyond a doubt that the figure of Lazarus was de. [J nothing ca 
signed by Michael Angelo,—and with that exception [J from that 
the story is not in any one pointtold. In the figure be haswel 
of the Saviour composition is all that has been [ refute the 
thought of; and, indeed, it is evident that Se- No pair 
bastian wanted entirely that power of imagination [J bare the « 
by which Raphael and other great painters have ff inevitable 
been able, before commencing their work, to make [§ tration. 
themselves, as it were, present at the events —& through a 
they were to embody. Lazarus has come forth, and J sion, hype 
is being loosed from his grave clothes; yet neither of Jj es. Ye 
his sisters turn their eyes to him. Indeed, Martha J there sho 
averts her head with an attitude and expression as J the world, 
unmistakeable as it was unworthy and inaccurate in §§ in‘The I 
the painter to have given it to her; for though the JJ hom he 
allusion to the corruption of the body, in the history, [J touching. 
is of importance, as substantiating the truth of the Jj him wher 
miracle, its effect must have been dispelled by the to prison, 
return of life. The old man kneeling on the oppo  hiswretch 
site side is probably intended for St. Peter; but ifs Dinner,’ ¢ 
he is too old, and his action is neither natural, grace- apoor tai 
ful, nor dignified. The picture is, however, filled gold alm 
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with portraits admirably painted ; among which the 
profile of a young man in a green and orange dra- 
pery, behind the figure of the Saviour, is particu- 
larly fine. 

I have thought it right, after speaking of Raphael, 
to point out what I conceive to be the defects of 
this work, because it is one with which we are all 
intimately acquainted, and because it may be useful 
sometimes to notice the failures of Art as well as its 


























successes; and particularly as the errors of sucha Itis cl 
painter as Sebastian are likely to be the more mis —@ @ like ki 
chievous from the influence of his name and _ 
merit. 

‘As invention and expression are the subjects of our ay mu 
present consideration, I will now offer to you some the degr 
remarks on Hogarth: a master who in these 8 J Wsesits; 
wholly unequalled excepting by Raphael alone. Nor Hogar 
is the transition from the art of the one to that of the J sme, a 
other so sudden as it may at first sight appear. They a 
were both pre-eminently the painters of manki b 
though the range of subject they took, and the pec] —amon, 
liar patronage of Raphael and the no-patronage “ag 
Hogarth made a wide separation between them. — 
Raphael has given us an endless variety of images - 8 
all that is most dignified, most pure, and most grace- rg 
ful n our nature, yet never at the expense of proba- I 
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“hile Hogarth, the boldest satirist who ever 
bility s _ oWiletzated virtue by the exposure 
*s Yet there is a common ground on which 
d rect, —the large field of negative character. 
oy rth has been called “a writer of comedy with 
the pencil,” but there is much more of the deepest 
ns in his works. Most of his subjects are 
por oe of his own invention ; and in the story, of 
oust may be called his dramas, he adheres more 
alosely to nature than the generality of even the best 
dramatic writers. His profligates and villains never 
reform unnaturally at the conclusion of the story, 
put die as they have lived, villains and profligates , 
norare there to be found in his conceptions of cha- 
meter any of those inconsistences by which dramatic 


appeal to the passing prejudices of the time: 
eer or propitiate a mixed multitude,—in the 


majority of which the moral taste is never of the 
highest standard. He does not give his prodigals 
generous and noble qualities, nor is trickery ever 
countenanced in his stories by the practice of people 
he means to represent as respectable. In truth, 
though the stage seems to have suggested to him the 

ies of Art of which he may be considered the in- 
yentor, yet his views of life were much too sound to 
allow him to adopt the loose notions of stage morality. 
_Wit is not easily expressed without words, but 
there isexquisite wit in Hogarth, and his humour is 
utterly inexhaustible, and as rich as the humour of 
Shakspeare himself. Extreme as are his incidents, 
there is no exaggeration, and the enduring truth of 
his representations of life is confirmed by the occur- 
rences of every day. Some of his scenes, from change 
of manners and fashions, may not be exactly acted 
now, but his characters are eternal. He has been 
charged with caricature, and * The City Volunteers 
attending the Lord Mayor's Procession,’ the slight 
etching called ‘ France,’ and one or two other in- 
stances, from among his numerous productions, may 
fairly be given up as caricature ; but taken altogether, 
nothing can be more distinct than the art of Hogarth 
fom that of the caricaturist—a distinction which 
be haswell pointed out in the etching he published to 
refute the charge. 

No painter whatever and but few writers have laid 
tare the evil dispositions of human nature and their 
inevitabl 1 with such a mastery of illus- 
tation. He has traced wickedness and profligacy 
through all the degrees of villany, recklessness, pas- 
sion, hypocrisy, and cunning, cold, calculating selfish- 
nes, Yet, never losing sight of Nature, he here and 
there shows us touches of good,—and often, as in 
the world, where we least expect it. The episode, 
in ‘The Rake’s Progress,’ of the poor girl’s story to 
thom he has broken a promise of marriage is very 
touching. She offers her hard earnings to release 
him when he is arrested for debt,—she follows him 
to prison, and ministers to him in the last scene of 
hiseretched career, the mad-house. In the ‘Election 
Dinner,’ also, in the midst of corruption and disorder 
apoor tailor steadily resists the bribe of a handful of 
qld almost forced upon him, while his masculine 
temagant wife threatens him with her vengeance for 
having a conscience ; and in another of the election 
pictures, the ‘ Polling,’ the dignity of human nature 
8 supported by the maimed veteran who, having 
lest both hands and a leg in the service of his country, 
hascontrived to place his hat reverently under the 
sump of one arm, while he lays the hook which 
erveshim fora hand onthe Bible. The oath of 
this man is sure to be conscientiously kept. 

Itis clear from these and many other incidents of 
a like kind spread through Hogarth’s pictures that 

i he been a writer he never would have conceived 
Svift's“ Yahoos.” Hisheart would not have allowed 
tim, much less his judgment—for he knew that in 
the degree in which satire is exaggerated it always 
‘oes its power, 

Hogarth was a painter of nature, in the highest 
“se, as distinguished from a painter of matter-of- 

; and that he did not aim at mere Ji¢eral truth is 
by many little circumstances in his pictures, 
~inong which may be mentioned the lightning 
punted withan arrow-head in the fourth print of ‘The 
8 Progress.’ The barb is directed against a 
wied gaming-house in St. James’s Street, and the 
pedient is adopted to attract attention to its direc- 
-- Indeed, close literal representations of many 
his seenes would be utterly intolerable; and there- 





| fore, as Fielding, an author with whom he had much | 


in common, and Gay, have each redeemed so revolt- 
ing a subject as the history of a highwayman by a 
peculiar treatment far from literal, and by making 
it a vehicle of general satire,—-so Hogarth has dealt 
with the scenes of vice he exhibits, in which the mind 
is perpetually carried away from what is presented 
to the eye by general allusion, by wit and by 
humour. This will be at once understood if we 
compare the spirit in which the election pictures 
are conceived with the treatment of a subject by 
Bird in the same collection—the Museum of Sir 
John Soane. Bird's picture is a small one repre- 
senting a quarrel in an alehouse. It is.a picture of 
very great merit (for Bird was considered a formi- 
dable rival to Wilkie), extremely natural—indeed, 
painted to the life; but it does not rise even near to 
Hogarth’s art. It is an exhibition of humanity in 
its most repulsive form, with no redeeming touch of 
good; and as it suggests nothing beyond the mere 
subject, we are glad to escape from it, and much the 
more so for its literalness :_-while the‘ Election En- 
tertainment,’ though there is violence and even death 
in it, detains us willingly. In this picture the mayor, 
who is at the head of the table, dies of repletion 
while still holding in his hand a fork on which an 
| oyster is impaled. In the same spirit Fielding 
| in describing the death of Jonathan Wild, instead 
of sickening the reader by graphic details of an 
execution, dismisses his hero with a corkscrew in his 
| hand, which he tells us Jonathan “ carried out of the 
world with him,” having contrived, notwithstanding 
| thathis arms were pinioned, to pick it from the pocket 
of the Ordinary. In the picture of which I am 
| speaking—one of the richest, in every respect, of all 
| Hogarth’s works—aclownin the foreground, has got his 
| head broken for carrying a flag on which is written, 
“Give us our eleven days,”"—in allusion to the 
alteration of the style by Parliament, and by which 
the people were led to suppose they were cheated 
out of eleven days; an admirable satire on the 
power possessed by demagogues over the populace. 
The whole picture, indeed, is filled with this high spe- 
cies of humour, pregnant with moral meanings; and 
as Charles Lamb, the best of Hogarth’s many com- 
mentators, says, “ What is the result left on the 
mind? Is it an impression of the vileness and worth- 
lessness of our species? or is not the general feeling 
which remains after the individual faces have ceased 
to act sensibly upon the mind, a kindly one in favour 
of the species? Was not the general air of the scene 
wholesome? Did it do the heart hurt to be among it? 
Something of a riotous spirit, to be sure, is there, 
—some worldly-mindedness in some of the faces, a 
Dodingtonian smoothness, which does not promise 
any superfluous degree of sincerity in the fine gentle- 
man who has been the occasion of calling so much 
good company together; but is not the general cast 
of expression in the faces of the good sort? Do they 
not seem cut out of the good old rock,—substantial 
English honesty? Would one fear treachery among 
characters of their expression? or shall we call their 
honest mirth and seldom-returning relaxation by 
the hard names of vice and profligacy? That poor 
country fellow that is grasping his staff (which, from 
the difficulty of feeling themselves at home which 
poor men experience at a feast, he has never parted 
| with since he came into the room), and is enjoying 
| With a relish that seems to fill all the capacities of 
| his soul the slender joke which that facetious wag 
| his neighbour is practising upon the gouty gentle- 
| man, whose eyes the effort to suppress pain has 
; made as round as rings—does it shock the ‘dignity 
| of human nature’ to look at that man, and to sym- 
| pathize with him in the seldom-heard joke which 
| has unbent his care-worn, hard-working visage, and 
drawn iron smiles from it?—or with that full-hearted 
cobbler, who is honouring with the grasp of an honest 
fist the unused palm ofthat annoyed patrician, whom 
the licence of the time has seated next him.” 

The failure of Hogarth in subjects from Sacred 
History has been sufficiently dwelt on; yet it must 
be remarked (and fully admitting his failure) that 
even in these he has touches which distinguish them 
from the productions of commonplace minds. In 
the ‘ Pool of Bethesda,’ a rich woman is waiting to be 
healed, and her servant drives a poor one away, and 
in the ‘ Moses before Pharaoh's Daughter,’ the 
child clings to his mother’s girdle, who is about to be 




















discharged after having performed the office of his 
nurse. She is receiving her wages, which the trea- 
surer disburses somewhat unwillingly, while the 
mother thinks much less of #he money than of part- 
ing with her child; and her tears show how unfounded 
are the insinuations which a black slave, who stands 
behind the princess, is whispering against his mistress 
into the ears of an astonished attendant. If sucha 
treatment be considered as below the dignity of 
serious history, it must, at any rate, be admitted to 
be in strict conformity with Nature; and it is far 
more probable that every one of these traits and 
incidents did really occur in the court of Pharaoh 
than that they did not. 

Hogarth, it is true, is often gross; but it must be 
remembered that he painted in a less fastidious age 
than ours, and that his great object was to expose 
vice. Debauchery is always made by him detest. 
able, never attractive. He is not, it must be owned, 
a ladies’ painter,—for ladies, fortunately for them- 
selves, know nothing of the life which he chiefly 
satirized. But it is no sign of a healthy masculine 
taste to object to what Lamb denominates his 
“ strong meat for men.” 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

Mr. Sidney Cooper's Cattle Reposing (No. 96) and 
River Scene—Evening (120) well sustain the reputa- 
tion which he has gained. The first is as little sur- 
passed by Paul Potter—in whose line it is—as the 
second by Cuyp—who delighted to deal with similar 
effects. That talent is often hereditary in Art is again 
evidenced inthe instanceof Mr.T. Danby ; whose able 
work, Snowdon, from near Tremadoc, North Wales( 1838), 
shows that he has studied profitably the works of his 
father in his more sober moods. Though with a ten- 
dency to coldness and greenness, it has great breadth 
andsimplicity. 4 Birch Tree Lane, Norih Wales (13), 
shows too great substantiality in the shadows which 
the trees throw across the road—marring the effectof 
an otherwise agreeable picture. There is some clever 
painting in 204 (without a title), by J. Noble; which 
makes us regret that the painter should imitate Mr. 
Frith. He has talent enough to stand on his own 
footing. A similar remark will apply to The Vicar’s 
Family (256), by W. 8. P. Henderson. 

The Tribe of Benjamin seizing the Daughters of 
Shiloh in the Vineyards (259), by J. E. Millais, is the 
picture which obtained the gold medal for historical 
composition at the Royal Academy in December last 
—and displays much knowledge. It is a creditable 
performance for, we hear, a very young man. Mr, 
Alfred Fripp, a member of the Old Water Colour 
Society, is here in a little oil picture called The Irish 
Mother (298). It is in every respect a counterpart 
of what he exhibits on their walls in acquarelle. 

The Halfway House (294), by G. A. Williams, a 
deep-toned and umbrageous scene,—Folk Common, 
Kent,—approaching Storm (306), by Sidney R. Percy, 
a bold and vigorous effect, even to blackness—and a 
Village Holiday, Nutting (308), by H. Jutsum, are 
three amongst the more endurable amid a mass of 
the most commonplace landscapes that we ever be- 
held on these walls. Mr. H. W. Phillips's Study (307) 
is one of the only representations here of the human 
head, of the natural size, that can be regarded with 
any satisfaction. Though of no positive character and 
betraying no particular intention, a diligent study 
of the breadth and clearness of nature and of his 
late father’s portraits is visible in it. 

Of those who have made improvement Mr. G. E. 
Hering is one—and in six pictures establishes that 
fact. All studies of Italian subject, they show him 
to be of the few endowed with the faculty of seeing 
as well as of rendering that freshness and con- 
trast of colour which are too often overlooked by the 
temporary dweller in that climate, To particu- 
larize his pictures—let us begin with the Evening on 
the Campagna (10). It is an admirable piece of 
truth ; and we feel the influence of the balmy air 
just before it is charged with the dew-fall whose 
chill brings ague. The subject has little in it in the 
way of forms :—the effect has doneall. Gandria, on 
the Lago Lugano (28) isa tranquil scene, represented 
in a sober style. On the Sacro Monte, Orta (86), is 
a subject of picturesque perspective. The Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, Athens (216) and the Temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli (228), two well-drawn studies of archi- 
tectural combination, and The Island of Capri (311), 
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a very beautiful delineation—form an aggregate 
whose variety and excellence must raise Mr. Hering’s 
credit with the public. His style is conscientious 
and his taste is good.* 

Exception may be taken to Fontigo dei Turchi, on 
the Grand Canal at Venice (215), by W. Oliver, as 
being crude and garish in colour, and frittered in 
light and dark. These faults have given it a mere- 
tricious air. 

W. Carpenter, jun., has made an interesting little 
picture of Proteus giving Julia the Ring to deliver 
to Madame Silvia (22):—but more important things 
are expected from one who has begun with much 
promise. We shall look for him rather to the walls 
of the Academy. 

Mr. J. B. Pyne’s Staiths, Yorkshire Coast (247), 
with all its singularity of effect and transition from 
one peculiar tint to another, so especial to the artist, 
bespeaks the practised hand. Mr. S. Bendixen’s 
Scene from Goethe’s Faust (270), also shows much 
practice—but would have been better for improved 
perspective. 

A Water Mill,with Figures (269), by J. Peel—and 
Summer, a Glade in North Wales (271), by H. J. 
Boddington, may be taken as average specimens of 
the class of landscapes fabricated annually, and for 
which the demand has so increased of late. The for- 
tunate prize-holders in Art-Unions have contributed 
to this state of things. 

What could induce the placing of Mr. C. Rosen- 
berg’s Beyond the Appointed Hour (322) so obtrusively 
before the eye, is difficult to be conceived. Among 
the many mistakes of the kind here, this is surely 
the worst. It was unkind to Mr. Rosenberg to 
parade his small chronicling in so prominent a posi- 
tion. The New Boy (323), by T. H. Maguire, de- 
manded nothing less than the whim of Hunt to make 
it télerable—though it is carefully wrought. 

Mr. Sant’s works here last season have inspired 
Mr. L. W. Desanges in his figure of Sappho (168). 
Let any artist in any year in any department sug- 
gest a new idea—let it be conveyed in some peculiar 
form of developement—and out comes next season, 
if not a plagiarism from, at least one or more adapta- 
tions of, it. 


A very beautiful little picture had nearly escaped 
us,—placed as it is in a dark corner of the dullest 


room, It is from the hand of Mr. W. Havell— 
the subject Virgil's Tomb, with distant View of the 
Castle of St. Elmo and part of the City of Naples (372). 
The refinement of its execution and its elegant tone 
recommend this repetition of a scene which has been 
told so many times before. 

Mr. T. F. Dicksee’s Suspense (395) marks an im- 
provement on his preceding efforts in a line which for 
the last quarter of a century has left little chance of 
novelty. So much the greater is the artist’s merit. 
He has given befitting expression to his actors by 
pose and combination, and deserves at least the 
praise of appropriateness and good form. 

The execution of Mr. Le Jeune’s little picture 
Hush! (40) — representing maternal solicitude—is 
scarcely worthy of its conception. Done on the 
natural scale more justice would have been rendered 
toa happythought. ast Cliffs, Hastings (402), by 
J. Danby—a very excellent transcript of the effect 
of sunset on some of the cliffs of Old Albion—testifies 
to the imitative powers of the artist. The work is, 
however, more truthful than pleasing. 

Among the oil pictures may be mentioned two 
out of a number of other examples by members of the 
senior Society of Painters in Water Colours :—Scene 
at the Entrance of Burlington Harbour (413), Copley 
Fielding)—and St. Marlo, from the Sea; Fishing Boats 
(418), C. Bentley. They are remarkable for mastery 
over material, added to observation of nature. For 
its singularity and wild look, Mr. W. S. Rose’s 
Wild Night after a Stormy Day, a study from Nature ; 
scene, a Chalk-pit, Wrotham, Kent (429), may be 
noticed. Remains of a Ruined Manor House in the 
Vicinity of London (439), by W. Parrott, is a very 
cleverscene. On the Medway near Gillingham (453), 
by W. A. Knell, has a good effect of the sun’s rays 
playing on the water. 4 Showery Day on the Thames 
(455), by A. W. Williams,—Landscape and Cattle 
from the Neighbourhood of Windermere Lake (459), 
by J. Dearman,—Clifton, the Severn and the Welsh 
Mountains in the distance (415), by E. J. Niemann— 
and Nant Mill in Cerrig-a-Rhede, near Bethgellert, 





North Wales (115), by A. Vickers, though the last- 
named would be improved by more atmospheric 
truth, are among the few noticeable remaining land- 
scapes. 





THE MADONNA SISTINA. 

WE have received from a correspondent the fol- 
lowing critical remarks on the engraving by Prof. 
Steinla, of Dresden, from this matchless work.— 

“T have just seen Steinla’s engraving of the 
Madonna Sistina; and, highly as my expectations 
were raised by his Madonna of Holbein, this ad- 
mirable version of Raffaelle’s sublimest work has 
exceeded them. The merits of Miiller’s engraving 
are too well known and too perfectly appreciated to 
admit of controversy; and I have heard a great 
judge of the technical part of Art say that, for 
bravura, that fine print will probably never be 
equalled. But even if this be true, I am confident 
that as a perfect transcript of the picture Prof. 
Steinla’s is greatly superior. Having enjoyed the 
rare opportunity of studying the wonderful original 
day after day, in a room by itself and near the eye, 
—having read and re-read every line and endea- 
voured to comprehend every thought of the divine 
master,—I may venture to offer my attestation to 
the incomparable fidelity of the print. Not to 
mention certain minor omissions in Miiller’s beau- 
tiful print—such as that living firmament of angels, 
which he has hardly indicated,—the two principal 
faces have never completely satisfied me. I had, 
indeed, not imputed this as any blame to the artist; 
for I am persuaded that the graver could not render 
the singular, profound, and awful expression of 
those heads—the eyes of the divine Child fixed on 
that dread futurity at the end of which is the Cross, 
and the anxious presentiment legible even in the 
steady gaze of the Virgin mother—an expression, 
in short, which would render the picture almost 
overpowering were it not corrected by the heavenly 
grace and majesty of attitude and movement in the 
Virgin, and the suavity, harmony, and trustful 
devotion of the adoring figures at her feet. 

“ To those who have seen and studied the original, 
Steinla’s engraving willcompletely recall the won- 
drous and mystical character of these heads :—to 
those who have not, it will suggest them with as 
much vivacity and truth as any sort of copy can. 
The figure of Sixtus appears perfect. I would 
especially call attention to the admirable beauty of 
the hands. The face of St. Barbara is the only 
point on which I prefer the reading of Miiller. 
Beautiful as it is in Steinla’s print, it seems to me 
to have less of the breadth and grandeur which never 
deserted Raffaelle even in his sweetest and most 
delicate conceptions. It would, indeed, be wonder- 
ful if Steinla’s engraving were not superior in accu- 
racy and fidelity. The drawings from which Miiller 
worked (some of which I have seen) were made by a 
lady at Dresden and sent tohimat Stuttgard; whereas 
Prof. Steinla has enjoyed the advantage of years of 
earnest contemplation and months of solitary study 
of a work the meaning of which even those are not 
sufficient toexhaust. It is lamentable to be obliged 
to add, that 300 copies of this noble print have been 
destroyed by the printer. 

“T have compared it with Miiller’s as the only 
one worthy to be mentioned by its side. The en- 
graving lately published in Paris by Desnoyers is 
one of the most complete and unredeemed failures 
I ever saw. It is not creditable to French art that 
such a print of such a picture can be put forth 
signed by an eminent name. But the French are 
patriotic,—and will admire it and buy it though 
Steinla’s stood by its side.” 

[We have, ourselves, seen one of the artist’s 
proofs of this engraving; and are not able to agree 
in the criticism of our correspondent. As to the 
power and fidelity with which it interprets the sen- 
timent of the original, that correspondent is a very 
competent judge and has possessed sufficient means 
of comparison ; but as a work of the burin it is 
timid and technical in manner — inferior to the 
work of Miiller and very inferior to the artist’s own 
former work. ] 





Fixe-Art Gosstrp.—The actual sales of pictures 
this year from the walls of the British Institution 
have not been, up to the present time, many. The 
few of any mark were disposed of while on the artists’ 





easels, Among those sold here are Mr, H. W 
lips’s ‘Study of a Head’—purchased by Pe a 
Highness Prince Albert; and Mr. T, Danbyy'e® 
don, from near Tremadoc, North Wales’_; Saws 
by Sir Robert Peel. Parehai 

The Queen’s Gold Medal was given on M 
last by the Council of the Royal Institute of Bad 
Architects to C. R. Cockerell, R.A, Professor 
Architecture in the Royal Academy, “in testinay 
of his distinguished merits as an architect.” 
election was made by ballot. The names of gj 
candidates, eight Englishmen and eight fore 
were given in and considered. The Silver Medal ¢ 
the Institute, for the best essay ‘On the applicatigg 
of sculpture and sculptured ornament to archi 
and the principles which should regulate their intr. 
duction into buildings generally, both with regard ty 
beauty of embellishment and propriety of style,’ wy 
given to the author of the essay headed ‘ Junius: 
viz., Mr. Henry Bayly Garling, an Associate of the 
Institute. The Soane Medallion was given to 
James Maclaren, 64, Broughton Street, Edinbuy), 
for the best design for a building to contain pubic 
baths on a comprehensive scale with all suitable 
accessories, and combining the magnificence of th: 
ancients with the usages and purposes of moden 
times.—The Council observe in their Report thi 
the Essay displays “considerable talent;” and thi 
‘although the several designs are formed on a sea 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all imaginable 
as well as suitable accessories, in some no indication 
is given of provision being made for the varieties of 
medicated and other baths so much in use in the 
present day.” 

At length a move is made towards providing the 
country with a new National Gallery. A Committee 
of the House of Commons—consisting of Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Viscout 
Morpeth, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Baring Wall, M:. 
Charteris, the Earl of Lincoln, Sir Benjamin Hal, 
the Marquis of Granby, Mr. Parker, Mr. Wakley, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Mr. Bankes. 
has been appointed to consider the best mode of pr- 
viding additional room for works of Art given or pur 
chased for the public. 

There is more than a chance that the London a. 
tiquaries and architects have gained a triumph over 
the Hampshire ratepayers headed by Lord Malme 
bury. The Christ Church Rood Screen will no, 
it is said, be taken down. It is no longer an uw 
sightly wall; and Mr. Ferrey, we are glad to 
think, has been asked to supply an estimate for r- 
storing it.—A good travelling commission for the 
purpose of watching the repairs of rural deans, rate- 
payers, and churchwardens is extremely needed. In 
the meanwhile, our local antiquaries should ook 
about them,—and when their own remonstrances are 
ineffectual, should lay their complaints before some 
active and influential body like the Archeological 
Institute. 

Mr. T. W. Archer has just completed a large me- 
numental brass to one of the Cotton family, for the 
church of Landwade in Cambridgeshire. The letters 
are raised—not cut in; and much of the work has 
been done by strong acids. The pannelled border a 
the bottom exhibits some nice encaustic work 2 
imitation of enamel. The general design 18 Mm 
dizval in character. : 

At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Polytechnic 
Society a suggestion was made of a method by which 
it was said the preservation of pictures might be 
secured. Inthe course of a conversation on the qual 
ties of gutta percha, it was hinted that if valuable 
pictures were backed by a thin coating of gutta 
percha, it would enable them in a great measure! 
resist the influence of the atmosphere, and render 
them all but imperishable. pon 

The little church of St. Pancras in the Fields s 
about to be enlarged. It certainly stood in need a 
some very great alteration,—although, as antiquans 
we are sorry to see that enlargement was thought 
necessary. St. Pancras, after St. Paul's, was, perhaps 
the oldest church in or about London :—and 
notion of its extreme antiquity has been con 
during the present alterations by the discovery 
several Roman tiles. The enlargement is at ~ 
west end; and the design exhibits a Norman ‘~ 
surmounted by aspire. Surely the ——, 
are employed) should know that a Norman 
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yrried a spire; but perhaps the spire, after all, 
; Se eimandens’ | to catch subscriptions 
_ The interior is a mass of ignorant 

- This should be removed; and while 
mm, are in hand, the inscription on the tablet to 
pn) Cooper, the painter, (Cromwell sat to him,) 
pa be picked out anew. While inspecting the 
- ‘we saw the palette and brushes which 


mount it in imminent danger. 








music AND THE DRAMA 


OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 

m, 1847, desirous of Retaining their 
uested to make 
r. Hampton, at 


N 

poYAL ITALIA 
Bubs ines ts = the present m are 

_ Svelication by fetter to the Secretary, 
Tb i ill consist of Forty-six Nights, commencing 

stesateareh 7th and terminating Plate meg August 12th. 
‘lowing are the Terms for the Season :— 

a Boxes. 


. 250 guineas. 
7 2008" - 

. 200 e 
ne) om 

_ & 
oe ai ae. Oe ee 

Stratis. 
First Amphitheatre .. “ = c os : C aa 
es for the Night or Season, to be obtain 

the a corner of Bow-street and Hart-street) ; and at 
ioe ipal Librariesand Musicsellers. 
Me Box-office isnow open from Eleven to Five o'clock. 


35 Pounds. 
25 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
N has the honour to u that in cor 
PL my solicitations from his Opera Subscribers and 
ysiroas in general, he has close the present season with 
Gund BAL MASQUE on MONDAY NEXT, Feb. 28th, which 
~ the ments and new! and superb decoration of th 
theatre, will, M. Jullien trusts, be one of unsurpassed brilliancy. 2 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

We have already singled out some of the interest- 
ig new musical publications which have recently 
appeared: it may be now as well to make a clear- 
ace of such as are left, before reports of perfor- 
nances claim all the space at our disposition. 

Pleurs Mélodiques, 12 pieces de différents carac- 

tires composées pour le piano par C.Czerny. Op. 791. 
Books 1 and 2. No form of composition apparently 
comes amiss to Herr Czerny. He is the publisher's 
man fora Symphony or a Song: for a series of Stu- 
dies for a Three-fingered Jack or for seven hands on a 
pianoforte and a half !—To speak in plain English, 
never has there been a more open and professed case 
of manufacture than his—never of reward more 
justly apportioned. Whereas Herr Czerny’s great 
resources and endowments, and the grace and bril- 
liancy of his early compositions, gave him a high 
place among the first-rate musicians of Europe—he 
has now no place at all: hardly even “holding his 
om,” in the frivolous and artistically-debased circles 
of Vierna—and, beyond these, no longer looked to 
wan authority, or listened for as a writer. Since 
there is small chance of the above character reach- 
ing its object, we purposely offer it in its sharpest 
sutlines and brightest colours for the consideration 
of rising musicians who may be tempted to a like 
course by a like fatal facility. These twelve pieces 
ae among the better recent productions of Herr 
Cemy: smooth in their melody—not ill contrasted 
in point of style—and lying well for the hand of the 
pianoforte player. Thus, they may enter into the 
course of study of those who are about to master 
the difficulties and effects of the new fantasy- 
wnters and melody-arrangers—who have taken the 
place of the Clementis, Dusseks, and Hummels. But 
the lover of idea will never play them a second time 
over; since every theme has been known to him some 
dozen of years at least, and every chord for the same 
length of time or more. 
_ Mozart's Fifth Sinfonia of the New Series,—though, 
lke its predecessors, small in its proportions, trite in 
ts closes, a work obviously thrown off without much 
labour or intention, offers a curious contrast to such 
decrepit and flaccid modern music as that we have 
just parted from, It has those signs of youth and 
faney—that perfect ease of manner which comes of 
cousummate knowledge—that “grace beyond the 
reach of Art,” but which, nevertheless, must be re- 
Bilated in conformity with Art's statutes — that 
uever grow old. Therefore, we repeat that as studies 
of style these Symphonies are exceedingly valuable 
“sons for the young performer, when explained by 
‘competent master. 


Siz German Songs, for Voice and Piano. Composed 


by J. Rosenhain. Op. 40. The English Version 
by Leopold Wray, Esq.—Herr Rosenhain, though 
remembered here as a pianoforte interpreter of the 
best class, is less known as a composer in England 
than his taste and science merit. These Songs ought 
to do something towards setting the matter to rights. 
They must not, it is true, be ranked among mo- 
dern first-rate German lieder—such as those by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, or Dessauer’s best (where, 
and wherefore, is Dessauer dreaming away his life ?) 
—but they are far superior in freshness and origin- 
ality to the tribe of tiresome or insipid productions 
by Kucken, Proch, and others;—and may take their 
place with the vocal inspirations of Molique and 
Esser, They are tuneable; not commonplace, yet 
still not far-fetched. The first, ‘ What sings the bird?’ 
is a smooth pastorale: ‘ The wanderer nought of 
sorrow knows’ is more pretending, yet more frag- 
mentary—and we are tired of the burden “ Ja-la-la” 
unless it come by way of coda to such a showy trifle 
as ‘ La Bouquetiére’ to exhibit the last improvements 
and acquisitions of a Dorus. In ‘ Oh! wherefore 
are the roses so pale?’ Herr Rosenhain is again 
upon his own ground, This is a song much to our 
liking—written, chiefly, in phrases of five bars each; 
a device attempted before, but rarely with success. 
‘ Within the dim horizon’ shows that the composer 
has thought more of the accompanist than of the 
singer (a common fault of German lieder, too many 
of which are most acceptable when they are lieder 
ohne worte). ‘As wrapt in grief’s sad dreaming’ is an 
expressive song, requiring good declamatory power; 
but a great part of its effect is destroyed by the English 
text. The last, ‘In winter's snowy weather, is an 
allegro appassionato, with a brilliant accompaniment 
which, in this case, supports and does not distract the 
voice. 

None of these German Songs, however, have a 
fair chance of being heard in England. Though 
“our cousins” generally choose good words from the 
good poets, no one unacquainted with the original 
language would believe so, in such strange guise are 
they brought before us.—Here are, also, three of 
Mendelssohn's songs from Op. 8—to which our 
remarks will apply with fullest force. Fancy, for 
instance, words like the following—which must be 
said to an allegro vivace.— 

The swallows bring 

The welcome Spring 

Sweet flowers for our garlands that’s shedding. 
Here (giving up the sense as destroyed by the 
involution) the cacophony is beyond the power of 
even Mrs. Shaw's refined and clear articulation to 
sweeten. Let us not be thought going out of our 
way to record a censure: we are merely pointing 
out why the loveliest music in existence may fail 
of general acceptance among singers and audiences, 
At the best, the text is namby-pamby, a bald tran- 
script of the original sense, clear of the slightest 
fancy or taste, and of such delicious sounds as the old 
song-writers loved, and the new ones sometimes 
reach. Thus the ‘ Frihlingslied’ of Mendelssohn 
loses one half its sentiment—thus his ‘ Zuleika’ is 
made unintelligible. Nay, such has been the indif- 
ference of those concerned about the matter—English 
rhymesters as well as English singers—that in the 
lovely two-part song written to the words of Burns 
—we find two gross, incorrected blunders in one verse, 

*‘Sae black and bare,” for “‘ Sae Licak and bare,” 
** Wad be my Queen,” for ‘‘ Wad be my Jean.” 

Let us repeat, there is more in “that poetry”? than 
the publishers of ‘ Pestals,’ or those who tempt pur- 
chasers by title-page lithographs “of thrilling interest,” 
seem to be aware, Haydn's canzonets would hardly 
be sung to-day had they been set to trashy words. 
There was a charm in Herrick, as well as in Vestris, 
which enchanted the ear when ‘Cherry Ripe’ was 
the rage. But enough about “an old song” for the 
present; not more, however, than the occasion 
demands—since these new ones, as they stand, can 
never become old ones. Here, ere we leave the sub- 
ject, we may announce that two of Curschmann’s 
less important songs, ‘ This flower for thee doth 
languish, and ‘ No greater joys the world can yield,’ 
are before us—done into English by Harry A. Ewer, 
Esq. 

We turn now toa pile of English vocal music. 
Mr. C. Goodban offers a Vocal Album which contains 





four songs; one, ‘ Tike Willow Bower,’ to words by 





Keble—Herrick’s ‘ Faire Daffodils,’ as a duett: and 
Ben Jonson’s— 
Slow, fresh fount 
Keep time to my salt tears— 

set for three voices. Mr. Charles Smith has a 
descriptive song * Spirit of Music, oh, where dost thou 
dwell?’ in the obsolete style of the Callcott scena.— 
Mr. C. Horn’s Lost Fairy, is another but less fresh 
draught from the spring which yielded ‘ Through the 
wood,’‘The deep, deep sea,’ and other ballads, which 
have never been equalled since the days when he and 
Sir H. Bishop werein their prime.— Wilt thou be true ? 
isa smooth setting by H. T. Phillips of some smooth 
words by Miss Cook.—Our Cottage Vine is by Mr. 
Albert Dawes.—Ocean : a descriptive scena for a bass 
voice, dedicated to Joseph Staudigl, by J. L. Hatton, is 
a clever and ambitious mistake. The best specimen 
of its class__we mean the scena from Weber's 
‘Oberon’— is more wonderful than agreeable or 
effective; since when all is said and sung, the vast- 
ness of the ocean and the glories of the firmament 
defy the grandest literal illustrations of the kind here 
attempted.—_Come Night ! Dear Night! is a duettino 
by Miss Hunt.—There is a pleasant form of rhythm 
in Mr. Linley’s Rosa May —the youngest of the family 
of the well-known Alice Gray.—Love without Wings, 
by Henry Graves, may never hope to carry away an 
audience ; since poor singing will reduce the leading 
phrase into a hiccup, while average performance will 
hardly make it graceful_ We have, lastly, to speak of 
several Songs, by Mr. Millar of Bath. The Greek Exile, 
Remember me, Bright Rivulets (acceptable from the 
sweet and natural flow of its accompaniments), The 
Song of the Palace, Italia, Widowed Love, and others, 
In all of these delicate feeling and nice taste are 
displayed “ with a difference.” Some of them, how- 
ever, bear more traces of the singer and singing- 
master than of the composer. ‘ 

And what do we get from Italy ?—that reviving 
land, where Art, it is to be hoped, will keep pace 
with other flourishing existences. Here are J! Timore, 
a duett for contralto and soprano:—Aldobrando, a 
Romanza,—somewhat too agitato in style and story 
for that curiously passionless singer Signor Ivanoff, 
to whom it is inscribed,—and a comic terzetto after 
the fashion of Fioravanti, Martini, and other authors 
whose pretty music a score of years ago stirred so 
much laughter in our drawing-rooms, dedicated with 
like felicity to M. Duprez. All these are by Baron 
Celli; and the utmost to be hazarded in their praise 
(if we are to follow our sympathies) or in their dis- 
praise (if we are to abide by the standard of those 
critics to whom composition is “ nothing if not chro- 
matic”) is, that they possess the Italian tournure. 

Reserving some theoretical works, also one or two 
small publications of church music, against “ a rainy 
day,” we must announce that Mr. Novello is pro- 
ceeding with his cheap publication of Oratorios in 
a spirited fashion. Handel's Dettingen Te Deum and 
Coronation Anthem are now complete; Judas Mac- 
cabeus is in progress, and St. Paul is begun. The 
publication of Wood’s Songs of Scotland—in every 
respect the best collection we know—is also proceed- 
ing with unabated spirit. 





Concerts oF CuaMBER Music.—We shall confine 
ourselves, in noticing this entertainment, to the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's brilliant Quartett in pb 
major, with the parts tripled. This isa fashion which 
has found great favour at the concerts of the Conser- 
vatoire at Paris. In a musical point of view, it is open 
to many objections; but these are not to be pressed, 
seeing that they were, in some sort, recognized by 
Mr. Willy’s own announcement—* that in trebling 
the parts of the Quartett his only motive for so doing 
was to afford an example of the improvement that 
may be made in Orchestral Performances, by the 
artists studying in the same school (or method of 
playing), which has hitherto been totally neglected in 
this country.’’ We should, therefore, be wrong were 
we to dwell upon aught save the technical interest of 
what was the most extraordinary exhibition of English 
instrumental performance we recollect :—extraor- 
dinary inasmuch as the gentlemen taking part in it 
were not the “stars” whose names we have been 
used to quote when foreigners talk of their Ernst or 
Alard or Servais—but average stringed-instrument 
players of no great pretension, Yet their truth of 
reading, the force, the brilliancy, the neatness—nay 
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and the simultaneous expression—were so admirable 
as to throw a new light on matters which day by 
day are exciting more and more notice,—the value 
and the results of instrumental discipline. To these 
it is much to be wished that every professional man 
would give his heartiest approval and concurrence; 
for in them lie the training-up and furnishing-forth of 
orchestras sufficient for every purpose,—and, con- 
sequently, the steady improvement of every musical 
performance given in London or elsewhere. In 
former years, we have oftentimes speculated on the 
possibility of carrying out such a project as Mr. 
Willy’s: great, therefore, is our pleasure to observe it 
in process of fulfilment. And not only by the results 
produced with his concert-band, at Exeter Hall in 
support of a body of singers, but also by the exhibition 
of his operations on a more delicate scale (as on 
Thursday evening), are we justified in the warmest 
recommendation and encouragement of aims so sound 
as his, so conscientiously and completely brought 
to pass. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The season com- 
menced this day week with ‘ Ernani.’—It may oneday 
be written in The History of English Manners that 
the winter of the Great Pressure of 1847-8 was fol- 
lowed by the season of the two most costly operas in 
the memory of man. What commentary on facts 
so curious in their discrepancy the Annals of Thea- 
trical Finance will yield may be recorded some- 
where about the 12th of August. Precisely one 
hundred years ago, Horace Walpole wrote : “ Operas 
are the only consumptive entertainment ;"—a dictum 
which, if allowed the benefit of a double reading, 
quaintly proves Selwyn’s proposition, “ That there is 
nothing new under the sun—no, nor under the grand- 
son.” 


and Verdi, we have no occasion once again to illus- 
trate; but ‘ Ernani’ is the new master’s best opera— 


the works of other composers. ‘There seems, how- 
ever, to be a fate against its being suitably cast. The 


present is the fifth distribution of the parts that we | 
have had within four years—nonesosatisfactory, on the | 


whole, as the first, when Madame Rita Borio was the 
heroine. This year, the prima donna is Signora 
Cruvelli. We believe that this lady has only ap- 
peared a few times on any stage. Though not the 
complete vocalist and actress that we had been led 
to expect from private report, she is most welcome 
in exchange for Mdile. Sanchioli or Madame Mon- 
tenegro;—being rich in promise. She is tall and 
handsome,—in countenance reminding us of Mdlle. 
Fanny Elssler. She is young, too; and possesses the 
ninety-nine requisites for a singer (as the adage runs) 
in her strong, pleasing, and extensive soprano voice. 
Her delivery of the cavatina ‘ Ernani, involami’ was 
good—with the exception of her shake, which was 
loose and uneven. Her voice told readily in the con- 
certed music; and in the final terzetéo (which was 
encored) she gave evidences of dramatic passion 
which, though erring on the side of extravagance, 
exhibited a feeling for the stage worthy of careful 
training. Owing to her German origin, the Italian 
articulation of Signora Cruvelli naturally stands in 
need of further refinement. But she has most of 
the good gifts which make a great artist; and if these 
be borne out by diligence and distrust of every one 
who tells her that she has little to learn, we are in- 
clined to think that she will become one. It is long 
since we have seen a début more satisfactory. 
Signor Cuzzani was the Ernani. This gentleman 
is but a dreary singer, with a small voice which pro- 
duced no impression: and, unless he has other powers 





* One hundred years ago, the London Opera had for its 
composer Gluck; who had not as yet shaken off his Italian 
trammels, and who wrote his ‘ Caduta dei Giganti’—in honour 
of *‘ the noble Duke of Cumberland’s” victory over The Pre- 
tender—and his ‘‘ Artamene” for us, The other maestri then 
in vogue were—Galuppi, for sprightly operas, Terradellas, 
Paradies, Lampugnani and Handel; the last having already 
in some degree become an ancient master. ‘The singers 
were Reginelli, ‘‘ an old soprano turned of fifty,” the Pirker, 
“*a German woman of small abilities,” the Frasi, ‘‘ then in 
an inferior class,” and the Galli—who was fetched back from 
the play-house oratorios owing to the dearth of attainable 
vocalists. Speaking of the losses upon the opera-season of 
1748 sustained by the Earl of Middlesex, who was then 
manager, Burney shrewdly adds a comment capable of per- 
ennial application: ‘* No music can support an opera with- 
out great and favourite singers.” 








and graces in reserve, he can merely take rank with 
the Flavios and Ricciardis of former seasons. The 
part of Carlo Quinto was allotted to Signor Gardoni. 
It was bad enough in the Covent Garden management 
—as we said last year [ Ath. No. 1028]—to give this 
to Mdlle. Alboni: but the substitution under notice 
is worse. Whereas that merely involved change 
of octave, this renders necessary perpetual change 
of key;—and with the works of the new composers, 
who write for the orchestra at once unscientifically and 
extravagantly, change of key is fatal. Neither had 
the music, as it now stands, been carefully studied by 
Signor Gardoni. His voice was uneven and fatigued, 
and not a phrase was perfectly finished. We had 
hoped for more progress from one who possesses so 
many means of giving pleasure. He was encored, 
however, in his finale in the conspiracy scene. 

The best singing of the evening was that of the new 
basso, Signor Beletti; who gave to the part of Silva in 
the first act, a prominence which it has not heretofore 
assumed,—and was encored in his first aria. His 
voice is sufficiently powerful, tuneable, and seemingly 
well trained—his manner on the stage good. We are 
inclined to think him a sterling acquisition to any 
company. His success was, deservedly, complete. 

So much for the individual artists:—but they 
were heard under disadvantages. In no part of the 
concerted music were they agreed among themselves, 
or with their conductor; whose bdton was nearly as 
much heard as seen throughout the evening. The 
orchestra sounded weaker in its violins, coarser in its 
contrabassi, and noisier in its brass instruments than 
last year; the chorus, too, was rough and imperfect. 
There was no military band when demanded _ by the 
score. The opera, lastly, was reduced from four acts 
to three, by omissions which lessen the small amount 


| of relief and variety that it originally possessed._We 
That there is a century’s distance between* Gluck 


are informed that Mdlle. Moltini is arrived,—and that 
two other prime donne (we presume Malle. Albadia and 


| Madame Tadolini) are daily expected: but we see 
theone which we are most willing toreccivein turn with 


that ‘Il Barbiére’ is to be produced on a non-sub- 
scription night—Thursday—next week, with Signora 
Cruvelli for the Rosina and Signor Beletti as Figaro. 

The new ballet, * Fiorita,’ is pretty and brilliant. 
The first and last scenes, by Mr. Marshall, claim 
express praise; not merely as picturesque in design— 
and the latter gorgeous in machinery and admirably 
bright in its colouring,—but as employing those con- 
trivances which make the decorations of the French 
stage look so much more probable than our own. The 
interest of the bailet turns upon the love of an elfin 
Queen (Mdlle. Marie Taglioni) for a mortal (M. Louis 
d’Or); to satisfy which, the sprite mystifies both him- 
self and the young Italian peasant (Mdlle. Rosati) 
to whom he is really attached. There are a capital 
Tarantella in the first scene—a pretty group of 
dancing infants in the last;—and, for the two ladies, 
abundance of pas adroitly contrived. The wondrous 
step of Mdlle. Rosati (how to describe it we know 
not, since M. Blasis is not at our elbow) pleases as 
much asit did last year: but for ourselves the dancing 
of Mdlle. Marie Taglioni has greater interest. She 
has gained in @ plomb; and bids fair to become a 
danseuse grander in style than her great kinswoman 
—though, haply, less poetically graceful. The house 
was well filled. 





Princess’s.—On Monday, Mrs. Butler appeared 
in the character of Lady Macbeth and Mr. Macready 
in that of the Thane. On Wednesday, these 
two artists enacted Cardinal Wolsey and Queen 
Katherine. Having already pronounced our opinion 
on all these assumptions, the record of the fact is 
now sufficient. The engagement is stated to be for 
twelve nights. On Friday, ‘Othello’ was performed 
—Desdemona by Mrs. Butler. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—The drama of 
Bunn versus Lind has now gone through all the proper 
gradations of a quarrel as described by Touchstone. 
We have successively had the Retort Courteous— 
the Quip Modest—the Reply Churlish—the Reproof 
Valiant—the Countercheck Quarrelsome—“ and so to 
the Lie Circumstantial and the Lie Direct.”—A com- 
mon sensible Guildhall judge and jury have reduced 
the matter to what it really is,—a case of trade and loss; 
of broken contract and damages; the Swedish Lady 
being amerced to the amount of 2,500/. Into the 
mercy or severity of this sentence we have no disposi- 





—— 
tion to enter. We are simply glad, for the sake g 
every party concerned in like undertakin 

artists and managers, or the Public who is to prof 
by their joint efforts—that when Art and Imagine: 
become subjects of a business transaction the j 
tegrity thereof should be maintained as strictly as ns 
in less holiday worlds ; where no tinsel or span. 
no shake upon C altissimo, nor dove-like do: a 
of the eyes will avail to excuse a homespun Jane 
Jenny from fulfilling her engagements. Nor cay - 
in these matters, admit of sentimental Considerations 
and double-meanings as part of the privileges Of pe 
ple of genius. We are too much ashamed when y, 
find (as unhappily is too often the case) that the . 
word is by them considered as a thing to be set aside 
by shifts, deceits and falsifications, not to be 
when the plain sense of Society reads them a | 

to the contrary ; and reminds them that they are net 
to pass through the world as “inspired idiots*_¢ 
spoiled children though they be, no privilege has been 
committed to them to spoil the fortunes of others 
with impunity, especially when—as mostly happens 
—the balance lies on the side of their own self.in. 
terest. And inasmuch as we reverence Genius, anj 
would fain assure it its rightful supremacy, so we ea 
never see the Artist condescending to the tricks gf 
the Usurer, the Bankrupt, or the Gambler,—or, pi 
versd, defrauded by like artifices,_without a decide 
protest, and a plain statement of what is immutably 
right or wrong in all cases of meum and tuum. Whether 
the case be of an English Lady who cannot leap 
“ French of Paris,” or a French Lady who cannot 
paid by her London manager, or a Swedish Lady 
who puts in her Quip Modest and begs to be let of 
because (to quote Mdlle. Lind’s letter read in court) 
“she has neither the appearance, the assurance, nor 
the charlatanism of other prima donnas” (!) we 
would have each and every contract strictly kept 
and all penalties rigorously enforced. Good would 
accrue from this to all parties. We should hear 
less of scrambling, less intriguing, less of that in- 
sane speculation which never can repay itself or any 
one else—less of that rapacious cupidity which extorts 
its advantage out of the necessities of the moment 
consequently less of scandal, less failure, less conten- 
tion. There would be an increase of self-respect and 
respectability to the Artist, of sound profit to the 
Manager, and of satisfaction to the Public. 

A contemporary announces the appointment of 
Mr. W. S. Bennett as conductor of the Sacred Har 
monic Society. We hope that this is more than a 
rumour: rejoicing in every opportunity which falls 
to the lot of an able musician and amiable man— 
and conceiving that there is room for great energy and 
corresponding distinction in the position in question, 
The appointment, however, is but a first step: asthe 
new Conductor should insist and the Directors admit. 
The public would be glad to hear that one result is 
the completion of an Oratorio, on which Mr. W.S. 
Bennett is said to have been engaged for some time, 
—It is rumoured that Mr. Reeves is about to sing 
in more than one oratorio by Handel—thus assuming 
his special place among the great tenors of Europe: 
also, that Mr. Hullah’s choristers are meditating an 
inroad into the sacred music of Sebastian Bach,— 
almost the only grand orchestral works of which the 
English are wholly ignorant. 

The provincial papers inform us that Mr. Allen, 
our clever tenor actor, is accompanied in a tour 
which he is now making by a pupil, Miss Har- 
land, from whom much is to be expected. The 
lady, we are further told, is to be habituated to the 
stage in the provinces before she is produced in 
London. We are inclined to mistrust the advan 
tages of country practice when weighed against the 
bad habits caused by singing with defective orchestras; 
but the fact, nevertheless, argues an advance im 
English “ways and means,” also in English ambi 
tions.By the way, a Miss Harland was our most 
distinguished amateur singer during the latter pat 
of the last century; “her performance,” so Burney 
tells us, “having been brought by her master, Ric- 
ciarelli, to nearly as high a point of perfection as that 
of the Agujari,” alias La Bastardella. 

Most glowing accounts have reached us of 2 
success of the new ballet, ‘ The Five Senses,’ whic 
has just been produced at the Paris Académie for 
Malle. Carlotta Grisi, who not only dances, but 
also sings therein, M. Adam’s share of the work 8 
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es ed in terms of especial raise: and there is 
wed rary from whose ballet-music we should 
no contempt h,—remembering the lake scene in 
4Gigelle’ and the delirious spirited galoppe in ‘ La 
Danube.’ The spectacle, too, is said to be 
ffording, among other new effects, a sort of 

terre version of “ Birnam Wood” on foot ! 

The Gazette Musicale announces definitively the 

sagement of Madame Viardot-Garcia at the 
em to commence after her English season. 
ons is, then, small further doubt of the appearance 
of‘ Le Prophete’ or ‘L’Africaine’ in the course of 
the ensuing twelve months. Every lover of music 
has cause to hope that M. Meyerbeer has not wound 
up public expectation to a pitch above his power of 

ving. 

“y eid that a dozen German opera houses be- 
twixt the Elbe and the Iser are busily occupied in 
studying the new opera by M. Flotow, ‘ Martha.’— 
This sounds strangely; since one or two competent 
judges, who have heard it, pronounce it weaker 
(if that could be) than the same composer’s ‘ Stra- 
della. —‘ Die Entfiihrung’ of Mozart has been revived 
at Leipzig: but that revival will hardly run so far, 
it is to be feared, as the new flimsy music.—An 
opera by Reissiger ‘ The Shipwreck of the Medusa’ 
has been performed at Weimar.—A one-act trifle 
‘Gilles le Ravisseur,’ the music by M. Grisar, has 
been produced at the Opéra Comique. 

All our news from Italy just now is coloured by the 

litical element. The excitement of public events 
ningles with every form of manifestation, A Naples 
comespondent informs us that Verdi's opera of ‘Attila’ 
was given for the first time at the San Carlo on the 
99th ult..—Brambilla, Crevelli, Gionfrida and Mal- 
yezi taking the principal parts. ‘* It would be bold,” 
he says, “to pronounce any decided opinion on the 
music,—heard as it was amid the immense excitement 
which prevailed in the house on the 29th as well as the 
30th. To me it appears, however, inferior even to 
Verdi's other operas. In general, the pieces have 
the merit of brevity. Many of them seem to be 
old acquaintances. On the 30th the theatre was 
brilliantly illuminated; and the King and all the 
royal family were present. They were received in 
the most rapturous manner.” 

Byacolumn before us from an American news- 
paper cataloguing the current theatrical amusements 
of New York, it would appear that our Drama is just 
now in a much more “ legitimate and orderly” state 
than that of America; though we cannot boast flowers 
of journalism to equal such as strew ifs broadsheets. 
—At the Park Theatre we read of Sands and his 
children, “ Hernandez the unrivalled, Madame Gard- 
ner the graceful, Aymar the dashing,”—* and many 
others more” (as Lord Thurlow sang). At the Bowery 
the attraction is ‘The Battle of Mexico; and all true 
Americans are invited “to takesome little recreation in 
seeing how their country’s battlesare fought and won.” 
Passing to the Chatham, we find announcements of 
‘Agnes de Vere ; or, the Wife’s Revenge,’ Mr. Kemp's 
gymnastics, and “Mr. O’Brien, the Irish carica- 
urs” At the Broadway the charms of “ Madame 
Augusta, the never-fading, the never-tiring, always 
pleasing danseuse,” are combined with the varieties of 
“the Musical Olio by Madame Otto”—an essence 
apparently of many odd things. After these, figure 
“Christy’s Minstrels,""_who are praised as “certainly 
the summum bonum (!!) of negro singers.” “The 
Broadway Odéon” boasts its “ most successful troupe 
of model artists; while the “ Stevermarkische Musical 
Company” (are these Sandemanian, Southcotian, or 
Swedenborgian singers ?) are quite “ the rage” at the 
Tabernacle. There is variety enough in the above, 
after its kind, 
_ The Builder announces an alteration in the inte- 
nor of the Royal Italian Opera House: by which 
the upper amphitheatre and the gallery are thrown 
into one, and space as well as air is gained for the 
frequenters of the upper regions. Both, as we 
Pointed out last year, were eminently wanted. 





MISCELLANEA 


The New Houses of Parliament.—The following is 
a copy of the architect’s report (dated the Ist inst.) 
of the state of the works at the New Palace at West- 
minster:_‘ The carcase works of the building, as far 
i the site is available or free from temporary build- 





ings, are completed, with the following exceptions, 
viz., the upper portions of the Victoria-tower, the 
Clock-tower, and the Central-tower, which are upon 
an average 100 feet above the ground, St. Stephen’s 
porch above the level of about 60 feet from the ground, 
two bays of the western portion of St. Stephen’s-hall, 
which are within eight feet of their intended height, 
and the central masses of the building abutting upon 
the Central-tower, and the towers of the river front, 
which, together with St. Stephen’s-hall, are now being 
roofed in. The scaffolding, stages, and hoisting-tackle 
for the three towers are nearly completed, and con- 
tracts have been made for proceeding with the upper 
portion of those towers. The stone groin over the 
Octagon-hall, under the Central-tower, is turned, the 
centreing is struck, and the bosses are now being | 
earved. The stone groining to the corridors in com- | 
munication with the Central-hall, and other groins 
in various parts of the building, including those over 
the public staircase, are for the most part completed. 
The fittings and finishings of the Peers’ and Com- 
mons’ libraries, the Peers’ refreshment-rooms, and 
the offices attached thereto, and the offices for the 
Clerk of the Crown, are so far advanced as to allow 
of those portions of the building being occupied prior 
to the Easter recess. The fittings and finishings of 
the committee-rooms and corridors in the one-pair 
story of the river front are far advanced, and might 
have been completed by next Easter if the rooms 
had not been required for use at the commencement 
of the present session. The finishings of the Lord 
Great Chamberlain’s apartments, Her Majesty's 
robing-room, and the wood ceilings, wainscot framings, 
doors, &c., for numerous apartments, corridors, Kc., 
in various portions of the building, are in hand, and in 
part fixed. There are at present 1,399 men engaged 
upon the works of the New Palace; of which number 
776 are employed at the building, 120 at the quarries, 
335 at the Government works at Thames-bank upon 
the joiners’ works and wood-carvings, and 168 upon | 
miscellaneous works both at the building and else- 
where.” 
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Y.—Vidus—D. W. T.— 


To Corrgspoxpents,—A. S.—X 
Z. S.—A Constant Reader— | 


W. T. T.—T. A.—E. J. L.—E. 
Cc, R. B.—received. 

W. M. C.—This correspondent, who writes to us from | 
Caen, is informed that the communication which he offers | 
would not, we think, be useful to the Athenenm. 

SYLvanus is informed that it is the office of the Atheneum 
to give its own opinion of books, not reprint those of others. 
It is searcely credible that Sylvanus can have been serious 
in his proposal. 

A New Svunscriper.—We have again and again, under 
this head, explained that it is impossible for us to answer 
such questions as those on which we are pressed by this 
correspondent. To give to individuals all the information 
which is thus incidentally sought from us would occupy 
much of the space which belongs to our readers generally— 
as to seek it out would often engross a large portion of our 
time. We cannot without inconvenience to ourselves even 
spare the space for a continual repetition of this notice. 

F. G. is answered as above. 

Josepu.— We cannot assist the object of this cor- 
respondent. 

li. M.—We have given our own opinion on the subject 
of the medical agents to which this correspondent alludes— 
after full examination and inquiry, and with an anxious 
desire to promote their use. Our correspondent must be 
sure, then, that we shall not print his letter, to counteract 
our own efforts in what we believe to be the cause of 
humanity and science. The second case to which the writer 
refers shows how unreasoning is his opposition—and how 
culpable we should be to give it currency. 

E. W.—We cannot in fairness publish this correspondent's 





leiter of complaint, with the first number of the work to 
which he alludes on our shelves. On the wrapper to that | 
number, it is distinctly stated that a part only —and ex- | 
plained what part—of the original work is intended to be re- | 
produced inthe new edition; and the portion which consisted 

of Dissertations on the doubtful plays is expressly excluded. | 
It is stated, also, in terms, that the new edition will consist | 
of thirty-seven plays: had ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ been | 
introduced, there would have been thirty-eight. On the | 
wrapper of Part XVII. the extension of plan from sixteen 
Parts, first intended, to seventeen is explained as having | 
been for the purpose of letting in certain additional portions | 
of the original matter which the subscribers demanded ; 
and probably if the same wish had been expressed as to 
‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ it would have been in like 
manner complied with. There is a reason why it would 
certainly have been better if it had—although there would 
be want ofuniformity in a plan which should admit ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen’ and exclude the rest of the doubtful plays. 
But, unfortunately, the references to ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen’ do exist in the Index :—and of the fact we have 
sought an explanation, for our correspondent’s satisfaction 
and our own. The explanation given to us, is that the 
Index was stereotyped—the only part of the original book 
that was so; and it would have cost a large sum to have 
set it up again for the purpose of omitting a few references 
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3 vols. 
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By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vol. XII., completing the Work. 


Embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress and other 
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A Companion Volume to 
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ADVENTURES OF 
A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


By the late R. DOUGLAS, Surceoy, R.N. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 3 vols. 
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PRINCE TALLE 
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Edited from the Papers of the late M. COLMACHE, the Prince's 
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2 vols. with Portrait. 

Few particulars of the private history and early life of Prince 
Talleyrand have hitherto been published. The revelat $ and 
recollections here recorded will be found to exhibit a more inter- 
esting portrait of the illustrious statesman than has yet been given 
to the world. The curious incidents and scenes in the Prince's own 
career are combined with extraordinary anecdotes of his contem- 
poraries, and illustrate, in a remarkable manner, the events of the 
great drama in which he acted so conspicuous a part. 
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NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
On the 29th inst. will be published, price 1s. the 18th Number of 
EALINGS WITH THE FIRM or DOMBEY 
AND SON, bean Retail, ond. - ' ecnenee 
y CHARLES DIC 
With Ilusteations by PS BLOT mY SSROW NE. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 





ow ready, in 2 volumes 8vo. price 21s, elegantly bound in cloth, 
pie. ¢ COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GILBERT A. A BECKETT. Illustrated with Twenty 
la Cc Meares an ings, and Two Hundred Woodcuts, by 
JOHN LEEC 
Hk AL are respectfully requested to lose no time in com- 
pleting their Sets, as but very few of some Numbers remain. 
Lond nd on: 1: published at the Puncu Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
The f following Works will be published on the 29th inst. 
ANITY FAIR.—PeEnN anv Pencit SKETCHES 
or Encuisn Society. No. 15. By W. M. THACKERAY 
(Titmarsh). With numerous Ilustrations, Price 1s, This Work 
will be completed in Eighteen or Twenty Numbers. 


PUGLAS JERROLD'’S SHILLING MAGA- 

ZINE. No. 39. 

UNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
Part 80. Price 1s, 4d. 

____ London: published at th the Puxc nh Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


"BOTANIC AL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 





s day is published, price 
FARLY RECOLLECTIONS of JAMAICA, 

with the Particulars of an Eventful Passage Home, vid 
New York and Halifax, at oa of the American 
War, in 1812 ; to which are added TRIFLES FROM ST. HELENA, 
relating to Napol eon and his Seite B. J. VERNON, late 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company. 

Oxford : J. Vincent. London : Wh hittaker & Co. 
IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Published this day , in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 76 engravings, 

chiefly of new objects from Drawings by Fairholt, clot 
NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE; 
including many Particulars respecting the Poet and his 
Family never before peblished. By JAMES ORCHARD HAL- 
LIWELL, F.R.S., FS 
“ No work on the ity history of Shakespeare has yet been 
published so full of curious, novel and interesting matter.”— 
Literary Gazette, 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton- -street, Soho, 
ow y ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1 
YSSAYS ON THE LITE R ATURE, 
4 POPULAR 8U get gs ent HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND 3 in the MIDDLE AGES. By MAS WRIGHT, M.A. 
ES. Member of the Institute of Bn 
Teo as interesting volumes as any reader would wish to take 
up. The subjects are treated in an easy and popular manner. 


By the same Author, 
Essays on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell ond 











INTRODUCTION T ) ARCH AOLogy SS 
Published this day, in 1 vol. Svo, Te. 19 ph X. 

i 500 objects, cloth, ibe. at, ona Aining sing 
A®. ARCH OLOGICAL INDEX t 
BRITISIT and Notes SON PERIODS SETI: Rows 

an 
AKERMAN, FS ; ODS. By JOHN tung 
“ No one can Pon v) the author's qualifications 4 
ehiet sepeadion as Dace: wo but in the workint ee 
ias shown that his archaological acq OTE Ug) 
| ies a tt Athenaeum, ™ auirements havea much yg : 
> t is a book = > can safely and warmly reeo 
who are interested in the antiquities of che 
rary Gazette. " oe oa hativel land" 
“"A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, go 
from such varied and voluminous fources— canno! 
| rally acceptable.”—Art-Un 
. R. Smith, ‘i ‘Old Compton-street, Scho. 
Just published, in 8vo. cloth, illustrated by wi 
En gravings, price 1 
HE JOURNAL of the BRITISH ARCK 
ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Vol. III, 
Otwh He eary G. Bohn, York-strect, Tovent- garden. 
whom may also be ha: ols. IL, 
THE WINCHESTER potat. pute Price 186. cach; aj 


In 
A TREATISE on “CHOLERA ASPHY Xk 
r EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. B 
BELL, F.RCS.E. Third Edition, OBOE HAN 
Ww iittam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, price 4s. cloth lettered. 


to RE 














one volume 8yvo. pri 


‘ice 12s , the 5th edition of 


In 
HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, STRUC- 
TURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. W ith a Copious Glossary 
of Terms. The whole illustrated with nearly 700 W ood uts. 


»* The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s, ~ cloth. 


In ont thick volume 8yo. containing 900 pages, and upwards of 
Five Hundred I)lustrations, price 30s. cloth boards, 


HE VEGETABLE KIN GDOM: or, THE 

STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, and USES of PL ANTS. 

a wpon the Natural System. 2nd’ edition, with Additional 
enera, 


In demy 8vo. with nearly Four “cheer ig Lllustrations, price 5s. 6d. 


ry 
CHOOL BOTANY : oF, THE RUDIMENTS 
of BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


Paradise, current serine the Middle Ages. og” 8yvo. cloth, 6s. 
J. KR. Smith, 4, Old C Som pton-stree x 


HE MYSTERY of the GENTILE Di 
Nestea in 2 P ees) he Henk fi the MESSIAH. 
Ar & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row, 
his Ci is published, Price as. 


ETTERS a CHESS ; containing an Accour 


iii 8vo. containing upwards of 1,000 es, closel, 
inted in double columns, cloth, 2. 2 _ sf 


DICTION ARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
é a es % - WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs and An- 
cient C from the Reign of ree I. By JAMES OR- 
CH ARD WALLIWELL, F. ra 8. FS, 

This work, which has ‘oecupied the Aisditor s some years, is now 
completed ; it contains above 50,000 words, embodying all the 
known scattered plowarics of the English language; forming a 
complete key for the reader of the works of our old poets, drama- 
tists, theologians and other authors, whose works abound with 
allusions, of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary 
dictionaries and books of reference. Most of the principal archa- 
isms are illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS, 
and rare books, and by far the greater portion wiil be found to be 
original authorities. 

. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 





4 of some of the PRINCIPAL WORKS 
GAME, “Translated from the German of CARL FRIED Vat 





Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ shall-court, 


« x Just published, 
HE NON-DECOMPOSITION of W ATER 
; Os es tg al bel a od i a : - a to the Recent Army 
ofa Medal by the Royal Society, wher t! 
absolutely affirmed. . ny Gio conteny Seti 
By W. F. STEVENSON, Esq. F.RS. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work. 


UCLID’ S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of nie for Self-instruction. 


y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* “History of Maritime and {land Discovery,” 
The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that ‘ there is no royal road to Geometry, for following in eaeenege 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 

ared”—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and disce Tn; 

ng attention to the wants of ‘les arners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin Ui niversity Magazine.—" The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.”— Cambridge Chronicle, 


Uniform with the * Elements,” price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a ~ Senpienent to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises ; appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
Gocnoed from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Di ms. 
“Will be found of considerable vaiue as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazin 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ w iththeEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


J 





Price 4s. 6¢. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 
H E T REE R Ss 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matter by 
the Author and others. 
ntents, 


Annual preening, _— principle 
of execution, & 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of year, day, time 
« day. state of the plant, care 


Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, into stock 

Bud, preparation of, for use 

Buds, formant and ‘pushing 

Buds, failin, 

Buds securin asupply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 

estro: 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained 

Guards against wind 

Labelling 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing wounds 

Plantin, om arrangement of 





rees, 

Pruning for transplantation 

Pushing eye, spring treatment 
of dwarf shoots from 

Roses, = sorts on the 


same stock 

Roses, ‘short list of desirable 
ote, 2 ne with a 
push 

Sep bed. ‘reatment of 

Shape of t 


Shoots and buds, choice of 
Shoots for budding upon, and 
their arrangement 

Shoots, keeping even, 
moving thorn: 

Shortening wild. shoots 
Stocks, planting out for budding 
upon ; themeans of procuring ; 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different —— of Rose; 
taking wu) roots, 
sending a ‘aidistance, shortening 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
purpose. 


GRAFTING. 


Aphides, to keep down 

Free-growers, remarks on 

Graft, binding a and finishing 

Grafting, advantage of 

Grafting, disadvantage of 

Operation in different months 

Preliminary observations 

Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
scription of a few sorts 

Scion, | 
tion Fe 

Scions, “choice and arrangement 


and re- 


reparation wand inser- 


0 
Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 


A selection of varieties 
er * wenn budding 





London: 5, Upper Wellington-strect, Covent-garden, 
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COMPLETION OF ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, in Twelve Volumes 8vo., elegantly printed in double columns, 


A NEW 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


PROJECTED AND PARTLY ARRANGED BY 
The late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


This Work is intended to supply a deficiency in our literature which has been felt for the last thirty years, since ty 
completion of Mr. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, in 1817. That publication, now nearly obsolete, contained ly 
than 9,000 names, while the present Work, (though published at little more than half the price of the former,) contaiy 
more than 20,000. It has been most carefully edited and compiled by experienced writers, who have availed themslrg 
of the vast body of materials which domestic and foreign literature has of late years supplied. The great variety ai 
extensive range of its contents, far exceeding those of any other modern biographical publication in our language, mss 
render it a very important addition to every Public and Private Library, both as a work of reference and a storehous d 
information and amusement for every class of readers, 


Printed for B. Fettowes; F, & J. Rivincton; E. Hopeson; G. LaAwrorp; J. M. Ricnarpsoy; J. Bons; J. Bus 
J. Dowptxc; G. GREENLAND; A. GREENLAND; F. C. Westley; James Bown; Cares & Co.; T. Bosworts; Londa; 
J. & J. J. Deicuroy, Cambridge ; and J. H. PARKER, Oxford. 
A GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, reduced from 5s. 6d. to 3s. Gd. 


JOE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. 


A work everybody quotes, and few have read. <A reprint from the genuine edition, with copious Additions. Itc 
tains nearly THiRTEEN HuNnpRED Anecdotes and Bons-mots of ever-during genuine humour, and Ong Huypnep abit 
Epigrams, Repartees, and Jeux-d’esprit of the best Authors, namely :— 

SWIFT, DRYDEN, LORD HERVEY, 
POPE, ATTERBURY, PRIOR, 





GARRICK, 
LORD ROCHESTER, 


DENNIS, 
PHILLIPS, 


FARQUHAR, 
CONGREVE, 


and a host of other Attic salt-sellers; concluding with a dizaine of pithy Francox1an Proverss ;—constituting ~~ 
sent Edition decidedly the best ever published. The whole has been carefully edited,—as a proof of which, advantagt { 
the Editor’s labours has been taken in a rival publication,—and is free from any objectionable matter or expression. 

The first edition of this work having been exhausted, it has been reprinted equal to the original, and is now issued & 
a greatly reduced price. 


London: WHITTAKER & Co. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the Tlistory approved 
by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 


Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Puirapetruia, 
London: D, Bogus, 86, Fleet-street. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


its of Isaac DisRAELI and Maysor-Generat Sin Harry Smiru, and with Illustrations by Leech and Percy 
with Portral CRUIKSHANK, 


The MARCH NUMBER, price 2s. 6d., of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


WILL CONTAIN 


| THE LATE ISAAC DISRAELI, ESQ., AND THE GENIUS OF JUDAISM. By Dr. W. Cooke Tayior. With 
a Portrait. 
3 WITH THE DUTCHMAN. By J. Manvet. 

4 Se MAS FESTIVITIES AT ROME. By Mrs. Percy SUNNETT. sls 

> THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. No. Ul, METAURUS. By Pnorsssor Cazasy. 

Y THE MINSTREL'S CURSE FROM UHLAND, 

YLANNE BOLEYN AND SIR THOMAS WYATT, 

XL RS. ALFRED AUGUSTUS POTTS. A TALE OF THE INFLUENZA. By Mas. Frans Ex.ior. 
MUL vISITS, DINNERS, AND EVENINGS AT THE QUAI DORSAY, AND AT NEUILLY. , 
* THE YANKEE AMONGST THE MERMAIDS. A YARN BY A CAPE CODDER. With an Mlustration by 


LEECH. . . - ae 

c AJOR-GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH. By Cuartes WuiTenzap. Witha Portrait. 
= EMOTE OTHE SHAKESPEARE BIRTH-HOUSE AND RELIC TRADE AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 
“By a WARWICKSHIRE May. 
XI. THE CHILD OF GENIUS. By ALFRED CrowQuiLL. 

xii THE TWO FUNERALS OF NAPOLEON. By Rosent Postaxs. ’ 

XIV. PARA; OR, ADVENTURES ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON, By E, WARREN. 

XV. SUMMER SKETCHES IN SWITZERLAND BY MISS COSTELLO. oee . 

LST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. The TRUE TALE, DIVESTED OF ITS ORIGINAL LIES ; (A GOOD 
” WAY) FROM THE GERMAN. Illustrated by Percy CrvuiksHank. 

XVIL RAMBLES ALONG THE OLD KENTISH ROAD. By Henry CuaBLine. 
XVII LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH. No. LXXIV. 


CRICHTON. 


An HistoricaAL RoMANCE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


New and Revisep Epition. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


. The Talisman of Affection. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 

. Ye Men of Envied England. 

. The Four Chimney House. By Martin O’Loghlin, Esq. 

. The Countess de Rudolstadt. From the French of George Sand. 

3. The Birth-Day, the Bridal, and the Bier. A Tale of Swiss Life. 
My Summer Cruise. By a Yachtsman, 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


By Matilda M. Hays. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH, No. CCCXXVIL 


I. The Richest Commoner in England.—II. Cling to those who cling to you. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq.—ILl. Petty 
Warfare in the East. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq.—IV. The Royal Victim-Bride. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq.—V. Ad- 
vertising for a Wife. By Dudley Costello, Esq.—VI. A Few Months in Southern Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Napier.— 
VIL. Paquerette: the Star of a Night.—VIL. Legends of Gastein. By John Oxenford, Esq.—IX. St. George and Merry Eng- 
land—X. Steam Warfare in the Parana.—XI. A Graybeard’s Gossip about his Literary Acquaintance—XII. Tick ; or, 
Memoirs of an Old Eton Boy. By Charles Rowcroft, Esq.—XIII. Mademoiselle de Montpensier.—XIV. Hints on Eti- 
nie or The Opera.—XVI. The Haymarket.—X VII. The Drama in Paris. By Charles Hervey, Esq.—XVUL. Litera- 
ture of the Month. 


CuapmMan & HAL, 186, Strand. 





BORNEO AND THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Just published, 


(By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMARANG. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 964 pp. 35 Charts, Plates, and Etchings, 36s. cloth. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Those who wish to comprehend the scope and results of the Voyage, to get a clear view of the character and policy 
of the principal peoples of those parts, to judge of our prospects of quickly opening an extensive trade in the Archi 
Pelago, and to form a distinct geographical idea of the region, must possess themselves of Captain Belcher’s work. No 
will it, amid its instruction, be found unattractive.”—Spectator. 
ws ~ Narrative of the Samarang is intensely interesting.”—Atheneum. 
3 etrust the generality of our readers will follow the course of this Voyage from Borneo to Korea, Loo Choo, and 
apan The commercial intelligence and advice are particularly valuable The Vocabularies of the various lan- 
“== So acceptably collected by Captain Belcher are of singular philological novelty.”—Literary Gazette. 
- Interspersed with the many incidents of various kinds that occurred in the prosecution of the survey, the visits and 
visits to the various sultans and other authorities, the occasional attacks made upon his party by warlike prahus, the 
To oe of the inhabitants of the different districts, their manners and customs, the book is most interesting...... 
tien it amet in navigation, Captain Belcher’s book will be exceedingly valuable, from the correct nautical informa- 
; fords. ... Notes on the natural history of the islands, compiled by Arthur Adams, Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., afford 
‘nformation of several unknown and of many imperfectly known species of animals and insects.”—Economist. 


Reeve, BennaM & Reeve, King William-street, Strand, 





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


T# E RICHEST COMMONER 
ENGLAND, 
Will appear in the March Number of 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


This day is published, 
TALY, PAST and PRESENT; or, General 
Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art, 
By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1. 18. 

*x* The first of these volumes is a reprint, revised and enlarged, 
of a work published under the same title in 1841, and now out of 
print. The second volume is altogether new, and refers a to 
the present condition of the country, and will be sold separately if 


required. 
T ANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES.—The Reports of * Hansard’ of the important 
Debates on Lord George Bentinck’s motion respecting the West 
India Islands—the Bill for Removing the Disabilities of the Jews 
—Mr. Chisholme Anstey’s Motion, &c. &. are now published. The 
Reports of the Debates in Parliament, from the 18th November to 
the 20th December, taini the Di i he Address— 
Commercial Affairs aud the Bank—Crime and Outrage, Ireland— 
= Disabilities of the Jews, &c. are published complete in one 
volume. 
Parliamentary Debate Office, 32, Paternoster-row. 


IN 





London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 











Just published, 
SERMON on the APPROACH of the 
CHOLERA. By Dr. CROLY. Price 3d. 
London: John Kendrick, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; and 
T. Nelson, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., with 


7 Dlustrations on Steel, including a Portrait of the Author, 
YHE FE of a FOX-HO 
By JOHN MILLS, Es 


1-5 
Author of * The Old English Gentleman,’ &€. &c. 
_H. Hurst, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


MAWE’S GARDENER’S CALENDAR, BY MAIN AND 
GLENNY. 





* Now ready, 12mo. price 6s. cloth, the 25th edition of 
VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER, 
4 with many additions, Original Notes and Essays on Land- 

scape Gardening, Fountains, Fruits, Flowers, Guano, Heating, 
Pruning, &c., and the Catalogue of Popular Plants brought down 
to the present day. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S., Author of 
*The Properties of Flowers and Plants,’ &c. 

London: Longman & Co., J. M. Richardson; Hatchard & Son; 
pequer & Sons; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin & Co, ; pivingions 3 
J. Hearne; Houlston & Stoneman ; Ca & Co.; E. sO 5 
H. Washbourne ; Smith, Elder & Co.; P. Richardson; G. Rout- 
ledge ; Grant & Griffiths ; Sotheran & Go. ; and Whittaker & Co. 


In Ato. sewed in & wrapper, with Woodcuts, price 1s. 6d. 
WO LETTERS from ATHENS, by F. C. 
PENROSE, Esq., On CERTAIN ANOMALIES in the 
CONSTRUCTION of the PARTHENON, 
a for the Society of Dilettanti, by John Weale, 59, High 
rn. 


0 








alt Just published, and sent Post rrer, 
‘CHNEIDER’S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
for Travellers and Students, Compiled, with a special regard 
to pronunciation and accentuation, after Heinsius and Walker, 
fetacestype. Square l2mo, 78. 6d. strongly bound in roan. Free 
»y post. 


Also, 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL: the Ger- 
man Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and His- 
torical Notes,and an Introduction, containing the Elements of 
German Grammar, by L. Braunfels and A. C. White. 8yo. 5a. cloth 
boards, Free by post. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, at Reduced Prices, post free for two stamps. 
*x* All volumes above the price of Five Shillings will henceforth 
be sent post free. 
Williams & Norgate, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 


INTERESTING WORKS SUITABLE FOR BOOK 
SOCIETIES, &c. 
RATORS of the AGE. By G. H. Francrs, 


Esq., comprising Portraits, Critical, Biographical, and De- 
sogigtive. of Contemporary Orators. Post 8vo. cloth, price 108, 6d. 
“We recommend this work as containing a gallery of portraits, 
all delineated by the same hand, and given with the accuracy of 
the Daguerreotype, combined with the race and finish of a Law- 
rence. Independent of the accurate, and therefore valuable, infor- 
mation to be found in his volume, Mr. Francis is entitled to the 
highest praise for its literary merits.”—Morning Herald. 





2 
The FALL of NAPOLEON: an Historical 

Memoir. By Lieut.-Colonel MITCHELL. 2nd edition, 3 vols, 
small 8vo. price 1l. 78. 
“ The general ability and energy of the Colonel's style, with the 
high ant patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorize us in recom- 
mending to all who relish real manly description and discussion 
an attentive perusal of the ‘ Fall of Napoleon.’”— Quarterly Rev, 

“ One of the finest military memoirs in any language.” 

: S Britannia, 

“ The story is exceedingly well told; full, fluent, and readable ; 
not devoid of rhetorical touches, but less inflated than Alison, with 
more condensation, and a good deal more military knowledge. The 
literary merit of the * Fall of Napoleon’ is great.”—Sp 4 





3, 

The LIFE of WALLENSTEIN, DUKE of 
FRIEDLAND. By Lieut.-Colonel MITCHELL. 2nd edition, 
8vo. price 103. 6d, 

“ We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of the 
elaasere yuck we have received ourselves from the perusal of this 
work.”— Times, 

“ A work written with the feelings of a soldier, the principles of 
a patriot, and the penetration of a statesman.”—Alison’s History of 
Europe, vol. vii. p. 504. 


4. 

The DIPLOMATISTS of EUROPE. Prince 
Metternich—M. De Talle d—Count Pozzo di Borgo—M. Pas- 
quier—The Duke of Wellington—The Duc de Kichelieu— Prince 

me ey —Count Nesselrode—Lord Castlereagh. From the 
French of M. Capefigue. Edited by Major-General MONTEITH, 
K.L.S. F.R.S. &. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 

“The plan of the* Diplomatists of parens’ is a series of Sketches 
not very unlike those of Lord Brougham, but with greater ampli- 
tude and elaboration.”— Spectator. 

London ; T. Bosworth (successor to G. W. Nickisson), 215, Regent 
street, 
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BY AUTHORITY. 
On the Ist of March, ee Lan the First i Day of every succeeding 
a 


Yr, price 18. 6d 
HE MERCANTILE NAVY LIST. 
By THE REGISTRAR GENERAL SEAMEN 
London : printed and petiiched for the jr by by Bradbury & 
Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all Booksellers. 


HE PRINCESS ROYAL. The Art-Union 
RNAL for March will contain a beautiful Engraving, on 

Steel, ot ‘Her Royal Highness, from the Statue by Mary Thorny- 
croft ; the first of a series of four, representing the Four SEasons. 
re for. the Art-Union by command of Her Most Gracious 
W PILKIE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE. An 
graving from the unfinished picture (fac-simile) bys ha 


David wiki of * John Knox ng the 
be given \ with | the Art- Union dos RNAL for March. 


as (THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN.’ From 

a beautiful picture painted by Le Poittevin, expressly for 

= a Union Journat, will be published in the Number for 
arch 


HE ART-UNION for March will contain 

about Fifty Engravings on Wood, illustrative of Painters’ 

Etchings, the Museums of Italy, British Manufactures, Flower- 
decorations, and o other objects o: interest and utility. 


ILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRIN ES. 

By Mrs. S.C. Hall. A Visit to Santora Menor House, the 

Residence of Nell Gwynne. BE > b Cc. Hall; with 

Notes and Illustrations by F tem itholt | F. SA. will be pub- 
lished m the Axrt- Union for Niaveh. 


RIGINAL DESIGNS FOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—In the Art-Unron Journat for March is con- 
tained a Series of Original Designs for British Manufacturers. 
These Designs are calculated to advance the objects of Cabinet 
Makers, Potters, Paper Stainers, Glass Manufacturers, Silver- 
smiths, Manufacturers of Plated Goods, Japanners, &c. ke; in 
short, every trade that may be influenced by the Fine Arts. 


. r r 
THE ART-UNION JOURNAL, with Three 
fine Original Engravings on Steel, Fifty Engravings on 
Wood, and Thirty-two pages of Letter-press, is published at the 
price of Two Shillings, and may be obtained of any Bookseller. 

To Apvertisers.—It will be obvious that no existing pubjica- 
tion is better calculated to advance the object of Advertisers,— 
circulating, as it docs, so extensively among Amateurs of refined 
taste. and the wealthy Manufacturers of the kingdom, and forming 
a work for reading and reference for the drawing-room table during 
a whole month ; MA which its numerous and valuable Engravings 
so peculiarly su 

A FEW OF THE VOLUMES OF THE ART-UNION for the 
ond 1845—46 and 47, having been collected from various sources, 
and made up, persons desirous of pomeming them may obiain 
either of them on application to the Publishers, Chapman & Hall, 
186, Sti Strand. 


TPHE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 
contains :— 

1. The Alleged Illiteracy of Dissenters. 

2. Richardson's Travels in the Sahara 

3. Titers of the Girondists — Constituent and Legislative Assem- 


blie 
4 Ulphila’ 's Gothic Version of the Bible. 
he Democratic and Aristocratic Succession to Property. 
. Lady Willoughby’s Diary. 
7. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. 
g The Jewish Disabilitice Bill. 


ard & Co. 27, 


























for Marcu, | © 


c. Ke. 
Paternoster-row. 





THE PATRICIAN, for Marcu, price 2s. 6d., 
edited by J. BURKE S45 Author of ‘ The Peerage,’ will 
contain the following Articles 
Dialogues among the Dead, , by the late Sir Egerton Brydges.— 
IL. Who is a Gentleman and who an Esquire ; further Notes con- 
cerning.—L1I. The Life ard Works of Dyer, the Poet.—LV. Air- 
Bubbles. — V. Curious Trials connected with the Aristocracy. — 
Vi. The High Sheriffs of England for 1548, with Personal and 
Genealogical Annotations. — VII. The Castles and Mansions of 
Great Britain.—V111. Romantic Heroes of History.—1X. Kemi- 
niscences of Edinburgh Castle. — X. UOriginal Correspondence. — 
I. Fragments of Family History. — XII. Operatic and Literary 
Criticis m.—XI11. An Annotated Obituary. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Marcu, price 
2s. 6d. contains :— 

1, The State of Education and Morals in Wales. 
2. Church Lane, St. Giles’s. 
% Childhood and its Reminiscences. 
- The Romance of Portuguese Revolution. 

A Plea for Physicians. 
. Happy Alone. 
7. Longtellow’s * Evangeli ine. 
8 Mr, Sewell and the C Sollee of St. Color 

9. The Armourer of Munster. A Page oo the History of Fa- 

naticism. 
10, Kingsley’s ‘Saint's Tragedy.” 
11. Pros; anoee of the Opera. 
12. Landor’s * Bushman.” 
13. The late John Walter, Esq. 
14. Current History. Chronicle and Commentary. 
sondon : John W. Parker, West strand. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MARCH. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCLXXXIX, | Price 2s. 6d. 


Jonteni 
I. Mr. Cobden on the National Defe nees. — II. Romanism in 
Rome.—I11. Crimes and Kemarkable Trials in a Scotland, —IV. Sir 
Sidney Smith.—V. My Route into Canada.— The Intercepted 
ters — VII. Greenwich Time.— VIII. A Military ee mney 
touching our Coast Defences.—1X. Hudson's Bay.— X. The Budget. 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Vol. XV. 
of the New Edition, handsomely printed in crown syo. price 
Six Shillings. 


HE ATLAS to ALISON’S EUROPE, Part 

=. 0 XL. P pam me i a Bow each <i 5 yous. 

n Crown price 3 an e , to range with the 
first editions of the History, 3s. 6d. a 


HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE and 
the bie tid on the Pree LAS D and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIET pee Te No. XX. Subscription, 
Twelve Shillings per og abies rly, 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, os dinburgh ; and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. ‘Sold by all Booksellers. 























POPULAR POLKA. 
HE GENOA POLKA, by C. MILsoM, JUN., 


(Author of the celebrated * Brav rort Poigka, > which has 


gone through twenty Editions,) a suat published by Milsom & Son, 
} 2, Argyle-street, Bath. 


Price 2a. 6d. 
_London : Cr Cramer & Co. ; and all Music-sellers and Publishers. — 


NOVELLO’ S MONTHLY MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS.—On the Ist of March will be ready, 
‘ST. PAUL, by Menpetssony, No. 2—16 pages for 6d. 
* JUDAS MACCABZUS,’ by Hanpet, No. 9—same price. 
*CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK,’ No.7, Folio Organ Score, 1s. 6d. 
—8yvo. Vocal Score, 1s.—8vo. Vocal Parts, 4d. each. 
The ‘MUSICAL TIMES, No. 46, oped three-halfpence, contains 
Three short Anthems by V. Nov 
London Sacred Music Ws ‘arehoute ‘Dean-cizent; Soho, and 
Jou. 





JALES’ TRIN A.—A SEL ECTION | frot om the 
Works of PALESTRINA, in Vocal Score, with an accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte arranged by J. M. CAPES, 
the whole carefully revised by Vincent Nove..o. 


Price in Score, 2U. 28. 





Treble, 6s. Gd., Alto, 73.; Tenor, 7s.; Bass, 68. 
OR SINGLY THUS :— Vocal Vocal 
No. Score. Parts. 
1.—Missa, Papx Marcelli ae .. Price 10 6 .. 7 O 
2.—Missa, AL cee Once Munera ee ee ot @e 88 
3.—Missa, Brevis os 7T¢. £4 
4—Missa. Iste Confessor” 60. 30 
5.—Lamentation. In Cena Domini Se. 
6.—Lamentation. In Parasceve ee oe 36 Cs y 
pts eseay eaeare Sabbato Sancto .. ee 26 .. 
&—Three Chan ° ee ee 6 ws 
9.—Motett. O aE Jesu SO: a) 
10,—Motett. Loquebantur S Oo | 
11.—Motett. O admirabile SO w 
12.—Motett. Surge amica mia . 20 ..>4 6 
13.—Motett. Adoramus te Christe 1 @ . | 
14.—Motett. Audi Benigne 3 ° me 
15.—Motett. Vexilla Regis 3 J 





J. Alfred Novello, ¢ 69, Dean- street t, § Soho, and 24, SIE 
one vol. 4to. price 4l. 10a. cloth 
A TREAT Ise on PAINTING. 
By JOHN BURNET, F.RS 
The Parts may be had separate. “ = 
1. On the Education of the Eye. Price 25s. bds. 
2. On Composition. Price 15s. boards. 
3. On Light and Shade. Price 18s. boards. 
4. On Colour. Price 31s. 6d. boards, 
Jame s Carpenter, Old Bond-strect. pi 
The following Pericdicals for M ae 2 H will be published on the 
sth 
V ° ORKS of MR. c i ARLES DICKENS. 


Chez -, Rory on. Part 13, price 7d., being ‘NICHOLAS 


NICKLEBY,’ 
FORKS. ri SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Cheap edition. Part 5, price 7d., completing 


Bart. 
*RIEN 

of ATH'S SRLUSTR ATED NEW TESTA- 
MAPS, 


| ENT. Partil. Price 2s. ; paper, 23. 
QuaRP E'S SERIES of “MODERN 
Price Sd. plain; 


arts Pad and 18, Two Maps in each. 


8. colour 
pun FLORIST. Part 3. 


r ~ ART- UNION. 


17. 


In Four Parts. 


Price 1s. 


With numerous Illustra- 


ons. Pric 

TE W MON: r HLY “MAGAZINE. Edited by 

W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. No. 327. Price 3a. 61. 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 74. 

Price 23. 6d. 

London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 

T HE CONDITION and PROSPECTS of 

AND THE EVILS ARISING 


IRELAND, 
FROM THE PRESENT DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF LANDED PROPERTY, WITH SUGGES. 
TIONS FORK A REMEDY. 


By JONATHAN PIM. 


Opinions of the Press, 
Be so Fis book is the most practically yaluable work on 
r thencenm, 
ve have rarely, if ever, met with a more instructive and useful 
work than this. Since the pueen of the celebrated work of 
a R. Kane, we have not seen a book that we would so much wish 
to place in the hands of every Irishman, especiaily the legislator, 
the poor-law guardian, the untry gentleman, and those who are 
in any way called upon to take part in public affuirs. We take the 
earliest opportunity of expressing our admiration of the matter 
which this work contains, and the manner in which it is treated.” 
Cork Examiner, 
“ Even from the hasty and imperfect notice we have given, the 
kable book, and of its 
value at the present moment. s re could impress every 
one whose means render its enna available, carefully to read 
and consider it.”"—Evenin 

* We have merely rae be upon one ofthe chief topics referred 
to in the important work before us. We sincerely recommend our 
readers to possess themselves of the volume.”— The Friend, Feb. 1s' 

“A work which exhibits in a high degree the rare Gunlitive of 
——T* and impartiality.”—Saunders’s News Letter. 

snow of no work which can give so clear an idea of the 
actual condition of Ireland, or of the legislative measures most 
likely to effect a change for the better amongst its people.” 
ritish Friend, 
“We have before us, at this moment,a work just published from 
the pen of Mr. Jonathan Pim, of Dublin, in which will be found 
much valuable matter on nearly everything connected with the 
lend question as it re lates to us.”"—Southern Reporter. 

“ We cannot urge too strenuously the advantages to be derived 
from the adoption by our readers of the suggestions contained in 
this excellent work.”—Leinster Express, 

We have only been able, from the scanty limits we have at our 
disposal, to give the mere s sketch of a work which contains so much 
that is truly valuable, at a period when the wisest and most ex- 
perienced are required to direct the councils of a country over 
which is hanging the sword of Damocles. We strongly recommend 
its Fag = to puhiokiog men.”—Manchester Times, 

** Mr. Pim’s valuable work.”—Liverpool Times. 

“In discharging the duties of charity Mr. Pim kas acquired the 
knowledge and views of a statesman.”—Nation, 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Graftom-street. London: Longman, 
Brown & Co, 
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: Pee 
“THE CUMING COLLECTION OF SHELIg” 
To which recent attention has been called by an edit, 

in the Atheneum, contains many new and rare Seat t 

different countries, which G. B. Sowerby, jun. F. Le 

and describing in the “ittees 


4 be ES AURU S CONCHY LIORy 
Parts 1 8, forming the inet VOLUME, Now 
PLETE, pb te MONOGRAPH 28 Genera of Shell 
full Descriptions, and finished Weunes ofeach Species bas ls, wi 

all, about 2.300 Figures. Price, for each Part, 25s, coloured 

lain. Tobe had of Sow erby, Bookseller, and Dealer in Me 
Shells and Fossils. 70, Great Russell- “street, Bloomsbury, in, 
eee 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 


New Edition, in one large volume, 8vo. (pp. 7¢ 
ce 168. ; or morocco xine ‘ Dig) Pound in de, 
HE 


pri 
POETICAL WORKS of JOH 
MILTON, edited by Sir EGERTON BRYDGRs, 
Titustrated with Engravings, from Drawings by 1. it 


TU BNER, B. 
this complete and correct edition of Milt; 
















*y* In p ring 

¢ Poetical’ W orks,” the venerable Editor was assisted by the 
labours or personal suggestions of some of his oo — 
raries: Robert Southey, Allan Cunningham, H. Told ie 
Boaden, &c. He has also made a judicious selection oof di 
explanatory notes from the most able of the general or “ 
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annotators on the Poet : Newton. Richardson, Joseph aud Tha 









Warton, Thyer, Gillies, Stillingfieet, Greenwood, 
burton, Hurd, Beattie, Jortin, Hayley, Peck, Lord Mousa 


London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 
NEW WORKS NOW READY, 
D. OWEN-MADDEN, ESQ. 
YEVELATIONS of IRE LAND i in the PAs? 
GENERATION. By D. OWEN-MADDEN, Esq, Auth 
of ‘Ireland and its Rulers.’ Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. clot th, 
PERCY BOYD, ESQ. 

A BOOK of BALLADS from the GERMAN. 
By PERCY BOYD, Esq. A.B. M.R.L.A. Small 4to, beautifull; 
printed on toned paper, with ornamental borders round each pag, 
and illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, in the highs 
style of Art. Price 10s, td. 

ARCH EZOLOGIA HIBERNICA, 
HANDBOOK of IRISH ANTIQUITIES 


Pagan and Christian, By W. F. WAKEMAN, With 0 Ian. 
— drawn by the Author, and engraved by Hanlon. Prices 
clot 
























THE IRISH CHURCH, 

The LITTLE RED BOOK of the HISTORY 
HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH in IRELAND, 
T KING, A.B. Author of *The Primer of 
sewed, price 13, 
James M‘Glashan, 21, Dt retrect 
London: and all Box ks . 

WORKS BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF “BUXTON, 
HEALTH OF TOWNS.— The great Sanator 


Questions, in their several bearings and dependencies, ir 
the fourth edition of Dr. ROBER — : — PISE on DIED 
and REGIMEN, now omens ting in Six Par 

Just publishe i. Part V Sy Liv VTE, ‘C LUTHING, BATHING, 
&c.), price 23.—Also, Vol. I. (DIET “TICS), post Svo. pp. 355, price 


a ». cloth, pp. 372, price 10a, 6« 
The NATU RE and TR EATMEN 'T of GOUT. 


Tendon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 

















Du! lin: . Wm. S. Orr és 

















ist ready. . 
ANITARY R: iM BLINGS; being Sketches 
and Illustrations of Rethnal Green in 1818, With Plots 
By HECTOR GAV 
Lecturer on Forensic cer and Public liealth, Charing Cross 








y the same Author, % - “rage published, price la. 
The UN NHEALTHIN [ESS of LONDON, ail 
the Necessity of Remedial Measures. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


IRISH NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


‘HH E CHA 
By the Author of * Canvassing,’ it 

is a novel of character and manners. The Iris 

-edingly well sketched—lively, true, and effective, withos 

xag ation.” — Spectator, 

_ the author absolutely riots in the ludicrous contrasts whieh 
can be found in no other country under heaven save Ireland. The 
characters of Mrs. Flanagan and Peter Harry Joe are inimitably 
drawn. There are many parts of the work whic h remind us forcibly 
of Miss Edgeworth’s best Lrish tales.”"—John Bull, 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, C onduit-street. 

























In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 153, —- Ding ling, or full morocco, 


egan 
THE GALLERY of’ 'N. A T U RE; a Pictoral 
and Desenigtive Tour through Creation. itlustrat ive of the 
Wonders of Astronomy. Physical Geography. and Geology. Bytt: 
Rev. THOMAS MILN R, . With 16 Engravings on se, 
many hundred Vignettes, and Dlesvaens on wood, engraved in the 
first style of A 
London: 


DR. CAR —— 
















Wi m, 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 1, Strand_ 








WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 
ro. price 6s, cloth lettered, 
including a com- 








In 

NIMAL PHY SIOLOGY; 
prehensive Sketch of the principal Fo 

By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. 

ai 7 Eagravings on copper and wood. 
ols, post Svo, price 12a. cloth lette 
ZOOL GY, and INSTINCT in ANIMAIS 
a Systematic Vi iew of the Structure, Habits, and — eee 

Uses of the principal Fainilies of the Animal King 


8 6s. cloth lettere 
VEGETABLE PHILOSOPHY # 


their 
BOTANY; including the Structure and Organs of Plants, 
Characters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classifiestio, 
aceording to the es System of botany. 


8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered. 
MECHANICAL PHIL( SOPHY, ASTRO. 
N@MY, and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the 
Matter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies ; - d the = 
tion of instruments for the Measurement of Tim 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co, Amen Corner, and ae, Stank 






FARS. 
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3 effected 0 = ~ ne ae MARCH next. will secure 
fd i aan TTORS the tic of Prods 
Saren eequalot to EQ ira b BL E L I FE 
Es Stab CIETY eaquare. ‘London, 61, Moorgate. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, in which the 


ped Je amongst the policy-holders every three 


be 9 seats are divisib 
years. y Ss luding additions, amount to 
The STILLION ASSURANCES DRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
ay LATED FU ND exceeds FOUR HUNDRED 
aR REVENUE exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
OQUSAND POUN 

VIEW of the Progress of the Society down to March 1, 1847. 
Amount Annual soma 

Assured. | Revenue. Fund 

ae a | ae 5,611 11,364 24,661 








Th ist Mareh, 1835 1.569.570 55,536 153,329 


Do, 1847 2,763,331 99,270 400,503 


_—_ 





ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
A Policy ¢ effected before Ist March, 1832, 
claim after 


for 2,0002.,and becoming 
Mareh next, will receive Two Thousand Eight 
Hundred woe ¥e ‘our Pounds, being an eo pe - 40 per cent. ae 
Py or er ived & itions in proportion, 
sum assured. Other Policies avers rb cities B, Aine 
uses and Forms of Proposal may y application 
E t q te-street. 
si the London Office, 61, Moorgate-stnTt 114M COOK, Agent. 
QcoTTISH ~ EQUITABLE LIFE 
S ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh ; 
Li 
as, Mooneate tie the BENEFIT OF THE YEAR'S ENTRY, 
Proposals must be lodged either at the Head Office in Edinburgh, 
with any of the Society's Agents, on or before ist Mareh. 
“qa, Moorgate-street, WILLIAM COOK. 
Feb. 24, 1848, 


TV ORKSHIRE “FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
y ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by wes ‘ompany, — giving an immediate 
ective and uncertain 
The fo hee nor Female lives have een ‘materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on belhad of th terms. 
e had 0. eA 
Prospectuses may (ne bey NR 
Mr. Henry Wilecs 30, Royal Exchang e, 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 2 ae sons street, oon ent- ogee. 
Actuary and ~+ York. 
REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
LN COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall East, London. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Lg 





Deputy-Chairman—F rancis W arden, Esq. 
Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, i soars. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Ouageny to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
seribed capital of 1,000,000/., besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding 500,0002., and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100,0002,, which is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 

pation scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life, 
birth the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
tothis Company, whereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
term of life at the least possible im mediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required 
during the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite the “attention of insurers to the reduction 
intheir premiums. The following is a specimen of the rates now 

Premium to insure 100/. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits] Age. | With Profits. 


20 | £1 2 20 £118 2 
30 30 30 2910 
A 17 40 350 
| 319 9 50 470 
Prospectuses, with tables “ rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Sih Shatin, and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq. — Pall Mal 


NRY T. THOMSON, Saee 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, eet street, London. 


ag oe 1806, 
NVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200 
Annual Income, £140 muses idee ; £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, 


President, 
The Right _ EARL GREY. 
etors. 


The Earl of Macclesfield 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir y ne ae Le King, 
Sunpier Hendon . M.D. 
ie Ds John Williams 
ee Esq. M.P. 








Rev. James Sherman 
enry R. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 


Henry Stone, Esq. ‘ood, Esq. 
thet Rates of Preniume are those adopted by the principal 
rei the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
. at their then a present value. 
Policies issued b y this Office are purchased at their full value ; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 
4 Ifa party neglect to for the cmewal of his Policy, he — | 
Tepair the omission any time within 12 months,upon proof of g 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 
Life Insured. Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 





QCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
a 4 EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LONDON. 
or MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, with these peculiar ad- 


tages 
Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium. 
= Whole Profits divided amongst the Assured exclusively. 


Annual Premiums per 1002. with whole profits :— 
Age20. | Age 25, | Age30. | Age 35. | Age40, | Age45. | Age50, | Age 55, 


£24.)/£8.d.| £2. a) £8 d.|£ad. i £44| 2 £¢ d. |\£3. d. 
£5 Sl fs S174 GIF t0laas 9 715 111 
Reports, Tables, and every information, may 4 ‘bed of the 
Secretaries. 
Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andrew-square. 
London OUffice—12, Moorgate-street. 
UMMERLY’S ART- MANU FACTURES, 
. designed . — ome tor, Cope, R.A., Creswick, Dyce, R.A., 
Herbert, J. C. I laclise W. Muiready. Kt. Redzrave, 
J. Townsend, Sir mi WW estmacott aes tor Met: tals, Pottery, Glass, 
Wood, Paper, &c., made by the B T MANUF REKS, sold 
by ALL DEA LERS.—Picture a nh (new mrt are sent on 
receipt of two postage stamps from Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond- “street. 
(THE NEW WINE or SUPPER TRAY, i 
Papier Maché, Sey ay gy the Decanters from distusbing 
the Glasses. Designed b; edgra A.R.A.; made by Jennens 
& Bettridge, for SUMMERLY'S Rie MANUFACTURES.— 
Sold by all Dealers:—Barron’s, 436, West Strand ; Benham’s, 19, 
Wigmore-street ; Deans’, London-bridge ; Mechi’ s. 4, Leadenhall: 
street ; and Phillips’, 358, Oxford-street. 











TT rou? cam 
Almost ready, the Second Lis 
UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTU RES, 
designed by Abesten, J. Bell, J. C. Horsley, R. Redgrave. 
A.R.A., Townsend, 
Teapot, in } *Lord’s Prayer’ and ‘ Belief, 
Fisu Ky1re, in Metal. STATUETTES. 
Guass CaKE-DISH. __ | Decanters and Wine Guasses. 
Breap Pcratrer and Kyire, in | Savt-ceviar, 
j INE-TRAY. 
Dessert Knives and Foxxs, 


Wood. 
CHAMPAGNE GLAss. 
; Paver Curter. 
Sa.ap Bow t, Fork, and Spoor, 


Smav Por and Brusu. 
Sold by J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; and all respectable 
Dealers. 


Decanter Storrers. 

a r 7 ~ hea 7 
(SAUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 

and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus— Metcalfe & Co. 130 p, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe *s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s "Pattern, 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co. have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Lrushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their re utation. Orders 
tended te them, inclosing Post-oflice order, will be punctually at- 

ten: to. 


ELF-SEALING E NVELOPES, Is. per 100, 
stamped with any initial; Letter-paper, 5 quires for 1s., or 
4s. perream ; Large note, 14d. per quire, 2s. 3d. per ream; Best En- 
velopes, 6d. and 9d. per 100 ; Black-bordered, 18. per 100; Copy-books, 
2s. 6d. per dozen; Sealing-wax, 3a. per Ib. ; Prayer-Books and 
Bibles, 1s. to 32. 38.; Church Services, 38. 6d. to 21. 28.; Writing- 
cases, 1a. to 102. lds.; Car rd-plate engraved, 2s. td. ; *100 cards 
rinted, 28, 6d.—LOCK WOuD, Manufacturing Stationer, 75, New 
Bond-street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-stree ot. 


HY WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 

e the “Queen’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by the blind, and have improved points, temper 
and finish ; the labels are correct likenesses of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. Sent free by post by 
any respectable dealer, on_receipt of thirteen stamps for every 1s. 
value—H. WALKE k's NEEDLES for the Million are about 
half the price of the “ Queen’s Own.”—H. W. manufactures im- 
proved Crochets. Fish-hooks, Hooks and Eyes, Steel Pens, &.— 
Gresham-street West, London. 


\ INDOW BLINDS.—Ty1or & Pace, 
Window Blind Manufacturers, 313, Oxford-street. adjoin- 
in ing Hanover-square, and 3, Queen-street, eapside, London, 
mit the following prices of Window Blinds, which they can 
Tecommend as being made in the best manner. 











Per square foot. 
a d, 


Venetian Blind: ee ese 
Best Holland Blinds, on Rolie naueseses 
Ditto ditto on Spring f Roliers. sat encnee 
Gauze Wire Blinds, in Mahogany wae 
Perforated Zinc Blinds, in ditto .. 
Outside Hinde of Striped cloth, in Cases 
Transparent Blinds in great variety. —Illustrated Mileiemees and 
Price Lists forwarded, on application, post-free. 


ERSHOUSES PATENT SELF-ACTING 
AIR-TIGHT DIAPHRAGM and VALVE INKSTANDS 

are opened by the introduction, and closed by the withdrawal, of 
the pen, and prevent the possibility of taking too much ink ata 
dip. The dipping cup, except at the moment when the pen is in- 
tr oduced, is — perfectly air-tight, which prevents the ink from 
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all particulars & may be sen es uy applica- 
tthe Office, in all tae pele towne of the 


t-street. 
A. BEAUMONT  Maneging Director. 





ig thick ; and however deeply the spen be 
immersed it dhe be hese are 
by a mechanism so simple, yet so effectual, that the most careless 
cannot disarrange it ; and no attention is required f further than to 
occasionally refill it with ink, as in ordina: 

PERSHOUSE’s PATENT POSTAGE STAMP 
AFFIXER.— Wetting the postage stamp or letter with the tongue 
is entirely obviated by using the Affixer, which is simple in con- 
struction, neat in appearance, small in size, and unfailing in ope- 
ration. The postage stamp is readily damped, and by an easy 
action 1“ the ae firmiy and rapidly attached the Se 

oy all Stationers, &c. throughout the kingdom ; and wh 
sale by the Patentee, 10: 103, Suffolk-street, Birmingham. 








HE NEW PORTABLE ALARUM, best Paris 
made, size of a small snuff-hox, can be yo onthe groming- 
table, and set toring at any hour that may be Pri 
three guineas.—T. COX SAVORY & Co. % oldsmiths, Watch: 
makers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- -street), 
a N-B. A stock of Second-hand P late always on hand for 


*D. J. DEN T, by distinct appointments, Watch 

4 and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
HLM. the e Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Vadies" gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto. 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver wate y 4 gS. 5 ;, Substantial and 
scourabelr4 going sil¥ er aren watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direet to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They haye 
authorized no other parties in ae — ‘. 

22, ent-stree 
45, Moorgate-street, }london, 


7S TAN 
RESERVATION of the EYE from Injury, 
Pain, or Fatigue by Night Li ener Majesty has granted 
Royal Letters Patent for the ACHROMATIC GLASS, for Gas, 
Oil, Camphine, or Candle Lamps, in Chimneys, Globes, or Shades 
of every kind. Its use is claimed to preserve the Eye from injury, 
pain, or fatigue by night lights, and for all persons who su after 
from defective vision ; proof of its high claim for universal adop- 
tion is shown by certificates from scientific gontlomen. and which 
can be obtained, by post or otherwise, from J. llaran, at the 
Patent Achromatic Glass Depot, 106, New Bond- ar 


N ECHI’S MULTIFORMIA, 4, Leadenhall- 


street.—This elegant appendage to the drawing- -room, in 
Papier Maché, eo within itself 2 pole-screen, a chess-table, 
a reading-desk. a music-stand, MECHI solicits the attention 
of the tasteful to this nov elty, as well as to the general contents of 
his new Show Room, in which are exhibited the most perfect 
protien of Papier Maché produced in this country, an immense 
variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing-cases, Work Tables, 
Tea-pots, Tea-trays, Hand-screens, Pole-screens, Card, Cake and 
Note-baskets, &c. Everything for the Toilet and Work table of 
the best quality and at moderate prices may be had at Mechi’s, 
4, Leadenhall-street, near the India House. | 
T OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POW DER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, of inestimable valve for preserving and beautify- 
ing the Teeth, and strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar 
from the eeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel—imparts the most pure and pearl-like white- 
ness ; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant preneite p properties have obtained its selec- 
JEEN, the ¢ T and ROYAL FAMILY of 
IN, and the SOV EREIGNS AND NOBILITY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Price 2s. 9d. per box 


ROWLAND'S KALY DOR. 

This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from al] Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects, and producing a healthy freshness and 
transparency of Complexion, and softness and delicacy of the 
Hands and Arms. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by 

ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, Tendon; and by al? 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
Nort JN*S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a plenale, but certain remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
f laints: they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, impart- 
ng strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system, 
ald in bottles at 18. 14d., or 28. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby & Co. 
a late B. Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine v ‘enders.—Be sure toask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


THE OD 














BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion. lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, ye ocrreren use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more Ce and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by W. A. French, 
309, High km (two doors west of Chancery-lane), tL in 
bottles, 2s. dd., 48. 6d., 11s, and 22s. each, sent carriage free to any 
part of England. 
APID CURE <p )UGH and DIFFICULTY 
of BREATHING, 
Dr. LOCO ock'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“ Hale, near Liverpool, December 10, 1847. 
“ Sir,—I was so much oppressed at my chest that, when I lay 
down, a coughing fit came on with such violence tl often: 
thought I should not live to sce the morning ; but now | can sleep 
a whole night without coughing, after having taken on aa two boxes 
of wafers. AYNES,” 
Witness, Mr. P. Ropers, Chemist, Ranelagh-street. 
Dr. LOCOCK’S W “APERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all Sores of the breath and lun; 
*"To SINGERS and PU BLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
= clearing and strengthening She voice, They have a pleasant 


“Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11a. per box.—Agents: Da Silva & Co, 
1, Bride-lane, | Fleet- street, London ; sold by all Medicine Venders. 


SURPRISING CURE of a BAD COLD 

- that had settled on the Lungs, by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
Jane Kruger, residing at 33, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, was 
reduced to a mere skeleton, owing to a violent cold, so that her 
liver and lungs ha ome dangerously affected. When she last 
attended Bartholomew's Hospital her mother was told by a medical 
entlieman “that he scarcely thought she would live to reach 

ome.” Her father then, as a forlorn hope, commenced rubbing 
her chest, sides, and loins, with Holloway’s Ointment, and gave 
her these famous Pills twice a day, which, to the surprise of all, 
saved the child’s sife— Geld b venders of medicine throughout 
the civilized world; and at Professor Holloway’s estab! ent, 
244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENAUM 





ILLUMINATED AND 


PusiisuEp By Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Now ready, Parts I. to VI. imperial folio, price 21s. each, 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 


Being a Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination, 
from the IVth to the XVith Century. Illustrated bya 
Series of each consisting of an 
entire Page (in Facsimile) = be exact Size of the Original, 
from the most C t Splendid Manuscripts in the 
rich Public, Collegiate, = Private Libraries of Great 
Britain and France. With additional Fragmentary Por- 
tions in further Illustration of the Art of Different Periods. 
Selected and Described by 
HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
The Fac-similes drawn on Stone and superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours, by 
OWEN JONES. 
*,* Parts I. to VI. now ready. To be completed in Ten 
or Twelve Parts, price One Guinea each. 
The original subscribers to the quarto edition can have 
their copies completed by application to the Publishers. 








Contents of Parts I. to VI. 


PART L 
1. Page from a large and beautiful MS. executed for Edward IV., 
quataiates Portraits of Himself, and his brothers Gloucester and 
nce. 


2. Page from a ine] MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made 
for one of the Farnes 
3. A remarkable A of = beauty, from a Venetian 
Diploma. 
PART I 


Page from a beautiful MS. a ag by John Duke of Bur- 
ents to his Uncle the Duke of Berri: one of the finest monu- 
ments of Decorative Art of the XI Vth Century. 

2. Two entire Pages from the beautiful Prayer Book of Henry 
VIL. preserved in the British Museum. 

3. Two entire Pages from a magnificent Psalter of the XIIIth 
Century, most elaborately enriched with Designs of quaint and 
singular character. 

PART IIL 

Page from a superb Illuminated MS. Roman History in the 
shot of the Arsenal of Paris. 

2. Page from a eplendidly emblazoned MS. copy of pes 
we preserved in the Library of the Arsenal of Par 

Page from the MSS." Hours” of the Duke of rhea in the 
Biblict néque du Roi, Paris: time, the end of the XI Vth Century, 
probably about the year 1380, 


PART Iv. 
1. Page from the elaborately finished Missal of the “ Hours” of 
Anne of Brittany, in the Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris. 
2 Another specimen of an entire page, with a Border of Fruit 
= Flowers, from the same MS. 
3. Two fine specimens from the Calendar of a very rich 1 ee 
of the X VIth Century, in the Library of the Arsenal, Pari 


TV. 
1, Page from a MS. of the VIIth Century, known as the “ Dur- 
ham Boo Book,” preserved in the Cottonian Library in the British 
useu! 

2. oe entire Pages from a Fragment of a Missal, executed 
probably between 1510 and 1530, now in the possession of Mr. 
Owen Jones. 

3. A capital D and a small Miniature of the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
from a Ms. Missal of the * Hours” of St. Louis, preserved in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. 


PART VI. 
a. a5 from a Magnifous Lectionarium (the Salisbury Book) 
in the British Muse 


2. Page from THE "PRAYER BOOK OF LOUIS XLV.,in the 
Bibliot néque du Roi, Paris. 

Page from LYDGATE’S LIFE OF ST. EDMUND, in the 
Harleian Collection, British Museum. 


*,* Each Plate is accompanied by descriptive Letter- 
press, comprising some account of the MS. from which it is 
taken ; in many instances illustrated with initial Letters 
and other ornaments, in further exemplitication of the 
Work under notice. 

The last Part will contain the History of the Art of Mlu- 
mination; and a Table for placing the various examples in 
chronological order. 


London: LonemMan, 





WORKS, 








D’AGINCOURT’S HISTORY OF ART. 


THE HISTORY OF ART, 


BY ITS 


MONUMENTS, 


From its Decline in the Fourth Century to its Restoration 
in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of 


SEROUX D’AGINCOURT. 


By OWEN JONES. 
With Three Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-five Sub- 
jects, on Three Hundred and Twenty-eight Plates. 


Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. Il. SCULPTURE. 
Vol. III. PAINTING. 


3 vols, folio, 51. 5s. sewed. 


This fine work of Agincourt was the first in which the 
idea of exhibiting the Progress of Art by a series of its 
noblest monuments was perfectly carried out. Here we 
see, not only in theory but in practice, the passage of Art 
through its various phases. In Architecture, we pass from 
the simple magnificence of the Greek to the more com- 
plicated grandeur of the Roman—from the later Roman to 
the Lombardic and Norman—from the gradual introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch to the formation of a perfect style 
founded on that feature,—a style which, in its turn, we see 
gradually disappear under the innovations of the ‘‘ revival”; 
in short, by a series of accurate Engravings from celebrated 
Monuments, we trace the transitions of Art from the classic 
period to our own times. 


Sculpture, Painting, the Art of Illumination, and the 
Art of Engraving on Wood, on Gems, and on Medals, are 
similarly represented. 


It is a work that has long been sought and prized by all 
who could afford the high price at which alone it was to be 
procured, but by which it has been confined to the libraries 
of the wealthy. To place this English edition within the 
reach of all, and to secure to the Artists of England its in- 
valuable assistance in their labours, it has been published 
at an unprecedently low price, the proprietor feeling con- 
fident that a large circulation must necessarily result. It 
is anticipated that no Architect, Painter, or Sculptor—or, 
in fact, any one connected with the Fine Arts—will wil- 
lingly be without such a work, when so small a sum can 
purchase it. 


Prom the Athenzeum. 

“The importance of this work, as the most complete history of 
the decline and restoration of the arts from the fourth to the 
sixteenth century, is sufficiently established by the fact of its 
having passed through several editions, both in Italy and Ger- 
many ; and its reappearance amongst ourselves in this its English 
and in every way more commodious garb will be welcomed by the 
artist and archzeologist. It will greatly conduce to place the un- 
initiated of our countrymen on a par with our Continental neigh- 
bours on the subject which it so abundantly illustrates.” 


From the Art-Union. 


“ One of those great and laborious works of which the term of 
human life is so limited, as to admit of the production of a very 
few. The idea is felicitous, inasmuch as there is now little of 
moment that remains untold of Old Art; and the most meagre 
outline of a picture or composition of any kind, is incomparably 
more valuable than folios of speculative verbiage. We turn over 
the leaves of this valuable work, and trace the gradual develope- 
ment of Art to its glory and perfection in the sixteenth century, 
and all that can be said, and all that has been printed, is at once 
impressed upon the mind in forms less fugitive than the question- 
able ideal we derive from the most accurately-written description.” 





3rown, GREEN, 
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SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


anp LONGMANS. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED 
FLOWERS. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRRE) 
THOUGHTS, 


A Series of Sonnets, by MARY ANNE BACoy; With 
Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colour, 
By OWEN JONES, 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


CONTENTS, 
SNOWDROP................ HOPE, 
PRIMROSE . 
VIOLET . ++» MODESTY. 
HAREBELL A ‘AND PIM- Scene 


LILY OF THE VALLEY... 
HAWTHORN 


HUMILITY. 
. JOY. 
+. LOVE. 
HONEYSUCKLE . CONSTANCY, 
CARNATION .............. FASCINATION. 
CONVOLVULUS TIMIDITY. 
FUCHSIA . . FINE TASTE. 
PANSY.. seseeeeee THOUGHTS, 
FORGET- ME- NOT. s+seeeee REMEMBRANCE, 
HOLLY . FRIENDSHIP. 
“Bind up thy Thoughts, as thou wouldst bind thy Flowers: 
Weed them ; and they shall brighten thy lone hours” 
Opinions of the Press. 
“ An absolute triumph of Art.”—Naval and Military Gazette, 
“ TREASURE THIS BOOK, YE WHO ARE LUCKY ENOUGH TO Possess 
17.”— Times, 


“ An ensembie of taste, elegance, and fancy, that the proudest lady 


| might covet.”"— Pictorial Times, 


“The Press in Argyll Place has given its completest production 

to the world, in the sumptuous and delicate book now before us” 
Athenaeum, 

“The plates are coloured with such delicacy, that it is difficult 
to believe that effects so brilliant and accurate cuuld have ben 
produced by the process of printing.”"—At/as, 

“The binding is simple in the extreme, yet rich and beautiful- 
The most highly embellished and costly Girt-noox yet issued; it 
must be seen to be appreciated.”—Jerrold’s Paper, ° 


“This splendid book combi the beauty of nature, true and 
perfect as it can be rendered, with the most graceful illumination; 
the ornaments are sane studies in gracefulness of design.” 

Art-Union, 

“This is another proof of the taste and invention of Mr. Owen 
Jones, and is the best example we have had of the perfection to 
which the art of printing in colours has been brought.”—Ezaminer 

“ Of the exquisite taste in which this work is produced, wecan 
by description convey to the reader but an imperfect idea: toour 
thinking, it appears the ne plus ultra of CHASTELY ELEGANT DESIGY 
AND MASTERLY EXECUTION; @ more acceptable ornament for the 
drawing-room or boudoir table it would scarcely be possible to 
devise.”—Jilustrated News. 

“One of those magnificent volumes lately published by the 
Messrs. Longman — marvels of beautiful typography, of fanciful 
device, of excessive ornament, of over-refinement of prodigal 
luxury. * Flowers and their kindred Thoughts !’—the flowers ex 
quisitely painted to nature, fresh and blooming, and suggestive of 
a thousand delightful reflections; surrounded, too, with golden 
wreaths, with fine imaginings, such as the pencil of Owen Jones 
alone could trace; grouped in the most attractive manner—ase 
ciated with sentiments dearest to the human heart: & charming 

of the tr ph arts of printing in colours and of 
book ornament.”"— Morning Post. 








GRAY’S ELEGY IN ILLUMINATED 
PRINTING. 
GRAY’S ELEGY written ina 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Mluminated by OwEy Joss 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 

“All that monkish illuminator could have produced, with 
colours the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, and taste, for 
his day, the most refined, is rivalled, if not excelled, in this t 
splendent volume.” 


and LoneMANs. 





Pies by James Hotmgs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said 
by JouN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in "the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.- 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, February 26, 1848, 
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